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Vor. LXXV. 


THE PALACE OF THE CHESARS. 


“Tue history of the whole world 
attaches itself to this spot, and [ 
reckon a new birthday from the day 
I entered Rome,” said Goethe, in 
1786 ; adding, *‘ one may study his- 
tory here differently from what one 
can in any other spot. In other 
places one has, as it were, to read 
oneself into it from without; here 
one fancies that he reads from 
within outwards. All arranges it- 
self around you, and seems to 
proceed from you.” Truly and 
wisely said; for standing on the 
Palatine, the most famed of Rome’s 
seven hills, the great world drama 
mentally passes in review before 
you, like an actual pageant of to- 
day ; and you feel that this was the 
fitting theatre for great deeds. And 
so vividly does the imagination, 
amid such surroundings, recreate 
the past, that the place itself seems 
thronged with the presence of those 
who live in classic story. The 
struggles, the triumphs, and the 
crimes of Rome are no dead letter 
of history to him who looks on the 
enormous ruins of the Porta Ro- 
mana, or treads the marble banquet- 
ing-hall of the Casars. The presence 
of these material objects gives a 
wonderful tangibility to the past; 
the events which have happened 
there become henceforth a part of 
yourself ; and somehow you feel that 
centuries of existence have been 
added to your own individual life. 
The reality which hope gives to the 
future, imagination lends to the 
past, and with Tennyson’s ‘“ Ulys- 
ses,” you exclaim, “ I ama part of 
all that I have met.” 
VOL. LXXV.—NoO, CCCCXLVII. 


Filled with this sort of personal 
interest for the old days, I went, 
during a late visit to Rome. again 
and again to the Palatine. On this 
spot tradition points out the site of 
the rude cabin of Romulus, and here 
are the extensive ruins of the 
sumptuous palace of the Cesars— 
witnesses at once of the birth and 
the maturity of greatness, As 
Ampére has well observed, “ the 
history of the Palatine is the history 
of Rome ;” and he adds, “ I see upon 
this mount a little seed, thrown 
by chance, as it were, but endowed 
with such singular vitality, that it 
drew to itself all the surrounding 
elements necessary for its support ; 
and fortitied by this powerful assimi- 
lation, grew and threw out its 
branches, till at length it became an 
immense tree which covered the 
world.” The site of the Pelasgian 
fortress is no doubt in the midst of 
the enclosure where we now admire 
the gigantic ruins of the imperial 


ace. 

We are indebted to the Emperor 
Napoleon for rescuing this sacred 
spot from further obliteration and 
decay. His majesty purchased 
what was then calied the ‘** Farnese 
Gardens,’ from the Neapolitan 
Bourbons in 1861, for ten thousand 
pounds ; and he now spends annually 
a considerable sum in excavating 
those vast ruins. 

All students of archwology and 
lovers of art must feel grateful to 
the Emperor for the aid he has thus 
afforded them in the prosecution of 
their researches. Signor Pietro 
Rosa, the chief director 2 the 
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works, is an antiquarian of first- 
rate ability; and in making him 
“the Conservator of the Palace of 
the Czwsars,” the Emperor has 
shown that he can distinguish and 
reward real merit from amidst a 
crowd of importunate claimants. 
Signor Rosa is working at a topo- 
graphical map of the environs of 
Rome, which will be, when finished, 
a most valuable addition to the 
resources of the student. The 
geoloyical character of the surface 
of the Campagna, and the surround- 
ing hills is admirably given in this 
chart. I was favoured with a sight 
of it, and also received some verbal 
sernetione from the author, which 
helped me greatly in forming an 
idea of this interesting class of 
country. 

Before examining the progress of 
the excavations which have laid 
open 
* Choked-up vaults, and frescoes steep’d 

In subterranean damps,’’ 


I will beg my reader to ascend with 
me the steps of a small tower, built 
as a look-out in the Farnese Gar- 
dens. This elevation commands an 
admirable view of modern Rome, 
embracing also many of the most 
remarkable monuments ofantiquity. 
Before you is the Basilica of Con- 
stantine, and the Via Sacra,, where 
of old Horace walked meditating 
his satires. To the right is the arch 
of Titus, and the Coliseum, and the 
picturesque fragment of the Temple 
of Venus and Rome. To the left is 
the Forum Romanum, and the arch 
of Septimius Severus: above it 
towers the Capitol, with its world 
history. The ill-omened birds of 
Mont Aventine fly over our heads : 
but away with all presage of evil, 
nothing can mar the delight of such 
a prospect—the sunlight of that 
hour has photographed the picture 
on my memory. The scene I 
thirsted after for years is fixed on 
my mind indelibly—the time-worn 
ruins—the modern palaces—the 
picturesque costumes—the sacred 
places, and the wide-spreading 
Campagna, glowing with every hue 


of colour, bounded by the blue hills.- 


The distant prospect recalled 
another state of things connected 
with that remote geological past 
which is not couuted by centuries, 
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but measured approximately by 
epochs of change. One is visibly 
reminded of the submarine vol- 
canoes which produced the rounded 
hillocks of the Campagna, and 
which formed the ¢ufa that consti- 
tutes the substratum of the district. 
Tt does not require any great stretch 
of fancy to realize the condition 
which obtained when the waves of 
the sea covered this part of the 
country. The Campagna is now 
not unlike a green ocean rippled 
into waves, from which the lonely 
Soracte rises as an island, and the 
Alban Hills as distant headlands 


* Vides, ut alta stet nive candidum 
Soracte.”’ 


The physical phenomena, how- 
ever important, fade in interest 
before the human sympathies which 
invest such a scene as this. The 
wilderness which surrounds Rome 
fascinates the imagination with an 
indescribable charm; the towers, 
tombs, and arches scattered over 
the wide plain serve to repeople the 
scene whose beauty, though present, 
has no life but in the past. In fancy 
one may behold again the glancing 
spears of the veteran legions, return- 
ing with the spoils of victory; or 
one may recalla cold grey morning, 
and a solitary traveller on foot 
leaving Rome by the Appian Way 
—the street of tombs. The self- 
exiled Cicero, for he it is that my 
fancy has invoked, turns again, and 
yet again, to take a last look at the 
Palatine, where he has left all that 
is dear to him—his beautiful home 
—his beloved daughter, 

1 never see the Via Appia with- 
out picturing to myself that solitary 
figure, walking with hasty, irregular 
steps, and with arms tightly folded 
across his breast, crushing down 
bitter feelings of hatred, wounded 
pride, baffledambition, and poignant 
regret. 

There are common incidents at 
Rome which recall the past almost 
without an effort of the fancy. 
Who that has seen a funeral pro- 
cession, with long files of Capucins 
bearing their wax tapers, but has 
thought of Virgil’s description of 
the funeral of Pallas, son of Evan- 
der :— 

‘« Lueet via longo ordine flammarum 
VirG, Zin, xi. 
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Here we are reminded of the 
great antiquity of the custom of 
carrying funeral torches—a custom 
as ancient as the period when 
human sacrifices were first abo- 
lished; and thus the symbols and 
usages of our own day unite us with 
a remote paganism, forming sympa- 
thetic links, as it were, in the chain 
of humanity. 

The name of Evander recalls the 
traditions of the early pastoral 
tribes, their wanderings, and their 
settlement. Virgil, in describing 
these simple Arcadians, the first 
inhabitants of the Palatine, con- 
trasts their rude camp with the 
luxurious abode of the Casars, 
which in his time crowned the 
Imperial Mount. This palace then 
contained all that was rich and rare 
from the Far East, from beyond 
the snowy Alps, and from Greece, 
the home of art. Earth and sea 
had been rifled of their treasures to 
adorn the dwelling-place of the 
world’s master. 

The very name of this gorgeous 
residence onthe Palatium has passed 
into modern language as the de- 
scriptive word for princely dwell- 
ings. 

We, in our day, behold another 
change on 


“‘ This mountain whese obliterated place 
The pyramid of empires pinnacled.”’ 


Generations of destroyers and cen- 
turies of decay have left a perfect 
chaos of ruin, which it is the self- 
appointed task of another imperial 
master to restore to order, or at 
least to recognition ; and already a 
mass of iuteresting facts have been 
brought to light. 

During the process of unearthing 
the ruins, few objects of art, or 
articles of intrinsic value, have been 
found. The mutilated statue of a 
genius, and a_ gracefully-draped 
female figure, are amongst the most 
noteworthy. These are placed, 
together with a variety of smaller 
things, such as coins, signa tegu- 
laria, and specimens of glass, in a 
museum on the spot, appointed for 
the reception of such art treasures 
and curiosities as may be found in 
course of excavation. In the last 


days of the empire, the Palatine 
must have been so repeatedly pil- 
laged and sacked, that in all proba- 
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bility few portable objects of value 
ever will be found in the Palace of 
the Cesars. 

But the real interest lies in the 
identification of different historical 
sites; and whatever disagreement 
there may be amongst archeologists 
respecting certain minor points, I 
think that there can be no doubt 
that Signor Rosa is right in attribu- 
ting much narrower limits to Roma 
Quadrata than those ascribed by the 
antiquary Canina. The authority of 
a great name like that of the author 
of “Indicazione Topografica di 
Roma Antica” must not silence 
doubt or crush inquiry. Signor 
Rosa has evidently endeavoured to 
disembarrass his mind of foregone 
conclusions ; and by close attention 
to the text of Livy, Ovid, Tacitus, 
and others who made reference to 
local facts relating to the old time 
which was before them, he has 
succeeded in throwing much new 
light upon the plan of the Palatine 
and its immediate surroundings. 
When the director considers that he 
has established his claim to the dis- 
covery of a site, he places a large 
notice board on the spot, so that 
those who run may read ; he further 
gives quotations and references to 
such ancient authorities as have 
assisted him in this work. The 
scholar may thus judge for himself 
the valuo of Signor Rosa’s deduc- 
tions. 

It is only of late that the exact 
position of the Porta Romana, the 
Porta Mugonia, and the site of the 
cabin of Romulus, have been 
thoroughly cxamined. We now 
know the whereabouts of the houses 
of Clodius and Cicero, and what is 
important, the Clivus Palatinus. 
This latter, ascending from the 
Summa Sacra Via, shows that a 
valley existed formerly which divided 
Summa Velia, on which stands the 
modern church of St. Buonaventura, 
from the ancient Palatine, extending 
from this valley to the Velabrum 
and the heights overlooking the 
Circus Mazimus. This declivity, 
which in the ‘early days of Rome 
divided the Palatine in two parts, 
has been mainly filled up by the 
débris from the vast ruins of the 
palace. Everywhere the modern 
city is many feet above ancient 
Rome ; the effect of which change 
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of level is damaging to the import- 
ance of the far-famed seven hills; 
but, like many things at Rome which 
at first seem commonplace and dis- 
appointing, the hills resume their 
pristine dignity when viewed 
through an historical medium and 
not through the dull eye of sense. 
After a residence of some time, I 
found a mental transformation going 
on within me respecting my im- 
premare. of Rome ; outward objects 

ecame a sort of index to my own 
fuller ideal conception, and the cre- 
ation of my brain was to me more 
real than the reality. Other places 
are fairer, brighter, happier; but 
Rome once seen, you feel you must 
see again ere you die; and itis said 
if you drink by moonlight of the 
waters of the Fontana di Trevi that 
you surely willreturn. Who would 
not quaff the magic cup, drinking to 
united Italy ? 

The very name of the Eternal 
City has its root in the times of 
demigods and heroes—a time far 
anterior to that of Romulus. In 
Latin Roma is without meaning, but 
in Greek it signifies Force, which 
naturally leads us to attribute the 
name toa Pelasgian origin. Accept- 
ing this explanation, we see in the 
very name of their capital the 
characteristic features of the Latin 
race. In modern times the Anglo- 
Saxons, above all others, unques- 
tionably inherit that gift of domina- 
ting power, that vitality which 
assimilates, that force which subdues; 
and standing by the wall of Romulus, 
I confess to an almost Pagan rever- 
ence for the very name which fore- 
shadowed the triumphs of a race. 

It is not many: years since the 
wall of Romulus was discovered ; it 
is of stony tuta, and closely follows 
the plan of the Palatine. Near the 
point where the brazen plough, 
drawn by white oxen (according to 
the sacerdotal usage of the ktrus- 
cans), probably completed the 
circuit ot the wall, viz., near the arch 
of Titus, Signor Rosa has discovered 
the steps of the Palace. This side 
was always the principal entrance, 
the Porta Palatii, as described by 
Uvid :— 

““Inde petens dextram ‘Porta est’ ait 
ista Palati, 

Hic Stator, hoc primum condita Roma 

loco est.’’ 
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Not far from this spot was found 
the altar of a nameless deity who 
guarded the city. Ampére observes, 
* Olympus is always a reflection of 
the earth; and if you want to un- 
derstand the man, consider the gods 
which he has made for himself.” 
He further observes that the wor- 
ship of Fortune, that unknown 
power which controlled the various 
aceidents, changes, and chances of 
human destiny, was the true reli- 
gion of the Romans; but this inter- 
esting matter must not tempt us 
from the more immediate ‘subject 
of this paper—the excavations on 
the Palatine. 

At Rome, where you suffer from 
mental repletion caused by guide- 
books and other indigestible matter, 
there is always a great difficulty in 
soaring oneself to a particular sub- 
ject. Iwas rightly rebuked by a 
Scotch professor to whom I made 
some remark about the Coliseum. 
“Tam studying Rome chronoloyi- 
cally,” said he, “ and as I have not 
yet finished the kingly period, I have 
not even looked at the Coliseum.” 

Let us return, then, tothe subject- 
matter in hand. Signor Rosa has 
found some considerable fragments 
of the Porta Palatii: this entrance 
to the palace is identical with the 
ancient Porta Mugonia, so called 
from the sounds of the lowing cat- 
tle, as they passed out to drink at 
the waters of the Velabrum. Of 
the other great gate, the Porta 
Romana, there remain enormous 
blocks of ruin. 

Near this spot we remained long 
in contemplation of the frag- 
ment of a beautiful white marbie 
balustrade. We descended to this 
place through an immense arch, the 
grand framework of which, enclos- 
ing a portion of the blue sky, pro- 
duced a singularly picturesque ef- 
fect. The intensity of the colour- 
ing contrasted admirably with the 
deep shade of the gigantic vaults 
and corridors into which we were 
descending. 

The substructions of this mighty 
ruin of the palace are truly wonder- 
ful; they are so vast, so massive, 
that they seem as if built by men to 
whom the present race are but pig- 
mies. Theconstruction is clearly 
Etruscan, and would well serve as 
foundations for a later erection. 
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Signor Rosa holds that he has dis- 


covered considerable masses of ma- 
sonry which belong to the kingly 
period. It was at this spot that 
Caligula caused to be erected his 
famous bridge. It was thrown ob- 
liquely over the Forum, connecting 
his palace with the Capitol, for the 
purpose of enabling Caligula to con- 
verse conveniently with his col- 
league Jupiter ! 

There have been several cham- 
bers exposed to view in this part of 
the ruins, containing many interest- 
ing fragments of fresco and stucco 
decorations. Portions, also, of the 
pane of the Clivus Victoria are 

ere preserved. 

I believe there are no acknow- 
ledged remains of the temple erected 
to the mother of the gods; but it 
was situated in this immediate vi- 
cinity, near the imperial palace. 
This edifice is known to have been 
round and surmounted by a cupola, 
on which, as Martial tells us, were 
represented in fresco Corybantes 
dancing in honour of Cybele :— 

«—_— Qué madidi sunt tecta Lycos 
Et Cybeles picto stat Corybante domus,” 
Mart. Ep.i. 71, 9. 

In our endeavour to re-create the 
Palatine of the old days, this edifice 
must not be forgotten, because its 
architecture was striking and the 
position commanding. Before Rome 
possessed permanent theatres of 
stone, it was before this temple that 
plays were very frequently per- 

ormed. Here the people listened 
to the favourite pieces of Plautus 
and Terence. Here probably the 
well-known line— 

“ Homo sum; humani nil a me alienum 

puto,”’ 

was heard and applauded for the 
first time. We may imagine the 
reiterated thunders of applause, 
which, history tells us, welcomed a 
sentiment so simply yet so nobly 
expressive of man’s independence. 
The shouts of approval were likely 
to be the result oF honest and heart- 
felt conviction; for this was an age 
when the whole tendency of politi- 
cal progress was towards strength- 
ening and consolidating the con- 
quest ofequality. When, recently, 
we celebrated the centenary of the 
poet who wrote— 

* The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that,” 
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the popular voice echoed the feeling 
of republican Rome in her best 
days. 

Speaking of a time anterior to 
the imperial possession of the Pala- 
tine, it may be interesting to recall 
certain facts relative to the houses 
of Cicero and Claudius—the sites 
of which have been identified in the 
course of the recent excavations. 
Cicero’s house was upon the level 
space bordering on the Sacra Via. 
It had originally been built for Dru- 
sus. The architect, it may be re- 
membered, boasted that he would 
so construct it that no one should 
overlook the inmates. To this 
Drusus gave the we!l-known answer, 
“ Rather arrange it that all my life 
may be open to all eyes.” It was 
in a covered walk behind this house 
where Drusus received his death 
blow from a mysterious and un- 
known hand. Some years later 
Cicero purchased the house from 
one of the Crassi, into whose family 
possession it had fallen after the 
assassination of the first owner. 
Cicero made it one of the most 
beautiful dwellings in Rome. He 
filled it with books, pictures, sta- 
tues, and the richest furniture—one 
table alone is reported to have cost 
£4000. The principal fagade of 
the mansion was towards the south 
—a desirable position even at Rome 
in the winter. But his windows 
severally commanded the most im- 
portant and the most frequented 
parts of the city. He might occa- 
sionally see the pale-visaged Catiline 
pass by, returning to his home— 
also on the Palatine “ walking,” as 
Sallust describes him, ‘‘ now preci- 
pitately, now slowly, with the air 
of a madman.” The site of the 
celebrated conspiracy was after- 
wards absorbed within the limits of 
the Augustan Palace. 

On one occasion, according to 
Roman usage, Cicero was appointed 
to lodge a royal guest, the son of 
the King ot Armenia, in his magni- 
ficent house. We may conclude 
that Cicero capped his house with 
an additional storey, when he ob- 
served tauntingly to Clodius, “I 
raise my roof, not for the sake of 
looking down upon thee, but to 
shut out from thee the sight of that 
city thou wouldst ruin.” 

Sioseiva house was to him the 
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symbol of political success; for 
when he left the financial quarter 
ot the Carine, and took up his abode 
on the Palatine, he associated him- 
self with some of the greatest fami- 
lies of Rome. 

All that he loved and cherished 
he left behind him that cold grey 
morning, when he quitted Rome by 
the Appian Way—a solitary wau- 
derer, forced to seek in exile that 
safety which ungrateful Rome no 
longer afforded. We all know how, 
in his banishment, he regretted ‘‘ the 
skies of Rome, the Forum, and his 
house on the Palatine.” The fate 
of his beautiful dwelling is briefly 
told: it was confiscated, pillaged, 
burnt, and destroyed; then, finally, 
rebuilt at the expense of a consistent 
public. We look down upon the 
spot, standing upon theruined dwell- 
ing of Cicero’s greatest enemy. 
There is a little anecdote rather 
characteristic of this sarae Clodius, 
in reference to exchange of titles 
and conveyance of property, which 
is worth repeating. He wanted to 
enlarge his premises, desiring with 
this object to buy an adjoining 
house belonging to one Sejus; and 
to avoid the awkward contingency 
of either party b eing reduced to 
forfeit their word, Clodius released 
Sejus from his dilemma by poison- 
ing him! After his neighbour’s 
death, Clodius bought the house 
under an assumed name; and the 
enlarged dwelling became celebrated 
for its magnificence even in that 
luxurious quarter. Amongst the 
mention of conspicuous houses on 
the Palatine, that of Catullus must 
not be forgotten ; also in close prox- 
imity to Cicero’s house. It was 
remarkable fur its domed roof and 
triumphal portico, the latter orna- 
mented with spoils won from the 
Cimbri. 

In the same neighbourhood rose 
that stately building called “ The 
Venus of the Palatine,” the abode 
of Licinius Crassus. It was so named 
because the a‘rium was decorated 
with columns of marble from Mount 
Hymettus. On the same level as 
the house of Cicero stood the 
dwelling of the Pontifex Maximus 
—sometime inhabited by Julius 
Cesar. 

At this period the robberies com- 
mitted by individuals, together with 
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the spoliations of the state, had li- 
terally filled Rome with statues and 
other work of Greek art, which, as 
Miller says, might have been count- 
ed by the hundreds of thousands. 
The Soaan of the opulent citizens 
became veritable museums of art 
treasures; while the temples were 
regarded as places of exhibition for 
the chefs-d'euvre of Phidias and 
Praxiteles. What a sight these 
splendid houses on the Palatine 
must have been, thus adorned by 
the wealth of Rome and the genius 
of Greece! 

It is true, that as the artistic feel- 
ing increased, religious sentiment 
faded out of belief; but the loosening 
and breaking up of old creeds is no 
subject of regret when regarded as a 
preparation of the human mind for 
the silent revolution of Christianity. 

If such were the costly abodes of 
the citizens of Rome, we may well 
imagine the surpassing magnificence 
of the Palace of the Cesars. As we 
all know, Augustus commenced the 
Imperial dwelling, raising the 
building on the site of the houses of 
Cicero, Hortensius, Catullas, and 
Clodius. Tiberius enlarged it 
towards that portion of the hill 
which overlooks the Velabrum, and 
Caligula extended it towards the 
Forum. The mad extravagance of 
Nero absorbed not only the whole 
of the Palatine within the limits of 
his palace, but extended it as far as 
the Esquiline to the gardens of 
Mecenas. This erection was burnt 
to the ground in the great fire of 
Kome. Nero then commenced the 
“Golden Palace,” which embraced 
the whole of the Palatine, the Velia, 
and the valley of the Coliseum, 
together with the heights of the 
Therme of Titus, extending near to 
the Esquiline gate. This monstrous 
pile of building was not finished at 
the time of Nero’s death; Vespasian 
reduced the limits of the imperial 
abode to its original site on the 
Palatine. It was not, however, com- 
pleted till the reign of Domitian, 
who exhibited his taste by filling 
the palace with many of the rarest 
and most beautiful works of art 
which wealth and power could com- 
mand. Septimius Severus added his 
septizonium; succeeding emperors 
rebuilt and altered the palace at 
different times, and at length it was 
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suffered to fall into decay in the 
reign of Theodoric. 

This is briefly the history of the 
vast edifice amid whose ruins we 
stand. Each day almost fresh ex- 
cavations reveal something more of 
these interesting remains. A large 
portion, of the ground-plan of the 
palace erected by the Flavian 
emperors is already laid open to 
view. The pavements of marble, 
and considerable portions of the 
marble-panelled walls remain; and 
as these apartments have been un- 
earthed, you ean walk from one room 
to another, distinguishing their pro- 
portions and general aspect. In 
some places the broken columns 
and finely-chiselled entablatures 
have been set up, and other judicious 
repairs effected, which serve to re- 
store the idea of the building. 

Taken in order, the apartments 
which have been exhumed are pretty 
much as follows :—The Tablinum, a 
large quadrangular space of noble 
proportions, which, to the right, 
opens upon the Basilica, the walls 
and apse of which latter are well 
preserved—the width of the nave is 
remarkable. Here justice was ad- 
ministered. The Peristylum lies 
beyond the Tublinum ; and desceud- 
ing into the so-called baths of Livia, 
we find some of the massive sub- 
structions of a very early period, 
which Vespasian utilised as founda- 
tions for his palace. Some beautiful 
fragments of arabesque painting, and 
some portions of yilt stucco orna- 
mentation, are here preserved on 
the walls and roof. These subter- 
ranean chambers disclose the exist- 
ence of enormous rectangular blocks 
of tufa. Ascending again to the 
level of the Peristylum, we proceed 
to the Triclinium, where it is sup- 
posed the unfortunate Pertinax was 
found when the Pretorian guards 
thundered at the palace-gate. In 
this apartment a great deal of the 
white marble panelling remains, and 
theinlaid pavementis well preserved. 
The Nympheum opens to the right. 
The white marble fountain, of exqui- 
site form, fills the centre of this 
apartment. It is now crowned by a 
tangled massofylorious wild-flowers, 
but the proportions are perfectly 
preserved, and many rare fragments 
of the sculptor’s art are lying 
scattered about, The surroundings 


of this spot contribute to make it 
one of the most beautiful bits yet 
excavated. Enough is left of the 
costly chamber to show what it was ; 
enough has been added by the grace- 
ful hand of time to make it a perfect 
patene. The frescoed domes have 
ong since crumbled into dust, but 
the blue vault of Italia’s sky is better 
than the painter’s art. The wild 
acanthus and the feathered fern 
fling their luxuriant foliage over, 
prostrate capitals and fluted columns, 
turning desolation into joy, and ruin 
into loveliness, by the mere spell of 
natural beauty. 

The Bibliotheca, which contained 
the celebra-ed Palatine Library, has 
also been uncovered, and is in close 
proximity is the Academia. It has 
the same form as that usually 
adopted in our own lecture-rooms. 

Not far from this are some re- 
cently-discovered foundations which 
appear to belong to the republican 
pa and which it is supposed may 

ave formed a portion of the temple 
of Jupiter Propugnator. Also a 
number of vaulted chambers have 
been exhumed, bordering on the 
ancient road which turns from this 
point towards the Velabrum. These 
were of a humbler order; there is 
evidence of the tesselated flooring 
having been prepared; the work- 
manship of the earliest is very rude, 
and probably very ancient. The 
rooms are mostly small, and without 
artistic adornment ; but the plain 
stucco sides are not devoid of inter- 
est. Looking attentively, you will 
detect certain faint scratchings on 
the wall, which represent some of 
various emblematic figuresemployed 
by the early Christians, and familiar 
to all who have visited the cata- 
combs or the Lateran Museum. It 
is impossible to pass by without 
hazarding a conjecture upon the 
origin of these rude etchings. In 
all human probability, the restless 
fingers of some Christian captive, 
waiting for death in the arena, 
traced those symbols of the faith for 
which he had lived and died. Not 
the paintings of Nicias or Polygno- 
tus—did they still exist on the por- 
tico of Pompey’s theatre—would 
have power to move us like these 
simple outlines; void of beauty as 
of art, the expression of an heroic 
soul though of an unlearned hand 
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trembling visibly at the sounds of 
that voluptuous revelry which 
echoed from the tyrant’s banquet- 
ing-hall to the prisoner's cell! 
What scenes have been enacted in 
this palace of the Cesars! Dark and 
terrible memories haunt the ground 
we tread upon; vice, crowned and 
triumphant, here held rule; while 
superstition and impiety commingled 
their rites and orgies! 

It was almost a relief to turn from 
the Domus Tiberiana to the edge of 
the precipice overlooking the Forum 
Boarium, for here other thoughts 
presented themselves, and imagina- 
tion recalled those simpler Arcadian 
days when these fastuous halls were 
not. A small quadrangular space 
near this is pointed out as the site 
of the cabin of Romulus, the spot 
where first he dwelt when he settled 
on the Palatine; and not far off is 
the so-called staircase of Cacus. In 
endeavouring to identify these 
localities, we must confess ourselves 
to be in the debatable land of con- 
jecture. I am not myself inclined 
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to apply too severely the pruning- 
knife of criticism to these early 
myths and fables which people the 
Palatine with an Arcadian race. 
Bonstetten says, ‘‘ Ancient history, 
like a large mosaic, must be seen at 
a distance, and not examined too 
closely, or it disappears.” 

Right pleasant it is to dream of 
heroes and demigods while wander- 
ing amid these ruins at the setting 
of the sun. The changing hues of 
brilliant colour palpitating in the 
sky flooded the earth with reflected 
glory, and I—standing on the 

eights which overlook the Vesta— 
remained transfixed while that won- 
drous play of light continued. But 
at lenght the grey twilight stole 
like the shadow of death upon the 
scene; and feeling the breath. of 
the sirocco—the “ leaden wind,” as 
Horace calls it—I hastened my re- 
turn, passing again through the 
stupendous ruins of the Porta, 
Romana, and here ended my circuit 
of the present excavations of the 
Palace of the Cesars. 


THE VALUE OF A CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 


Waar is the worth of a classical 
education? Why should boys 
spend so many years on the study 
of the Greek and Latin languages P 
What results are obtained to com- 
pensate for so much time, labour, 
and expense consumed on such an 
occupation? Is it mere routine, or 
is it the recognition of solid and 
sufficient advantages derived from 
it, which make so many generations 
of Englishmen persist in bestowing 
this training on their sons ? 

These are questions of the 
highest moment, and they have 
been very distinctly raised by the 
researches of a Royal Commission 
to report on the education imparted 
by our public schools. Much has 
been “a in the way of reply in the 
Report of the Commissioners and 
elsewhere, but the subject is far 
from being exhausted. It will 
easily bear a few more words; all 
the more so, because I feel that a 
clear and succiaoct answer, such an 
answer as iingland in the nine- 


teenth century is entitled to de- 
mand, has not, as far as I know, been 


given tothisinquiry. The ;uestion 
is still heard on every side, “* What 
is the use of making a boy waste so 
many years on Greek and Latin? ” 
and it is anything but easy to refer 
a parent who puts it, if ignorantly, 
at any rate honestly, to such a 
statement as ought to satisfy him in 
the choice of his son’s studies. It 
is no reply to say that there is no edu- 
cation so good as that of the public 
schools, and that Greek and Latin 
are the chief staple of that educa- 
tion ; for the question still recurs, 
“Why should the public schools 
insist on the study of the classics P ” 
May not the sceptival parent com- 
plain with much force, that if he 
cannot do better than send his boy 
to a public school, it is very hard 
that he should be compelled to 
purchase that advantage at the 
cost of a mischievous waste of time 
and energy? Itis not enough to 
say, a8 is so commonly said, that 
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the best and ablest men in England 
are trained at public schools, and 
thence to argue that the education 
must be excellent ; there would be 
a sad illicit process in this reason- 
ing. The course of education 
adopted at public schools must be 
defended on its own merits, if it is 
to be defended successfully ; other- 
wise the great men that have issued 
from their walls might be turned 
into a justification of every con- 
ceivable abuse. On the very face 
of the inquiry, the classics, or 
Greek, at least, are not needed for 
direct application to some positive 
want of society. Noone is required 
to speak or to write in these lan- 
guages; their virtues, whatever 
they may be, are expended on the 
general formation of the boy’s mind 
and character, not on supplying him 
with knowledge demanded by any 
calling in life; and consequently 
the burden of proof lies plainly on 
the system which imposes on thou- 
sands of English boys—not selected 
boys, but the general mass of the 
sous of the upper classes—the study 
of dead languages, and with the 
certainty, moreover, as demon- 
strated by experience, that a very 
few only of these students will ever 
acquire any but the most meagre 
acquaintance with these tongues. 
ts such a case capable of being 
defended? I think that it is, I hold 
that the nation judges rightly in 
adhering to classical education; I 
am convinced that for general excel- 
lence no other training can compete 
with the classical. . sustaining 
this thesis, I do not purpose to com- 
pare here what is called useful edu- 
cation with classical, much less to 
endeavour to prescribe the portion 
of each, which ought to be com- 
bined in a perfect system. Want 
of space forbids me to examine here 
a problem involving so much detail. 
Let it be taken for granted that 
every boy must be taught to acquire 
a certain amount of knowledge posi- 
tively required for carrying on the 
business of life in its several call- 
ings; and, if so it be, let it be 
assumed that there is a deficiency of 
this kind of instruction at the public 
schools. Let that defect be repaired 
by all means: let Kton and Win- 
chester be forced, by whatever 
means, to put into every one of 
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their'scholars the requisite quantity 
of arithmetic, modern languages, 
geography, and physical science, 
The adjustment of this quantity 
does not concern us now ; | recog- 
nise its necessity 2nd importance ; I 
deprecate all interference of Greek 
and Latin with this indispensable 
qualification for after-life, whilst I 
assert at the same time that both 
things may go on successfully to- 

ether. The problem before us 

ere is of a different kind. I say 
that the education of the boys of 
the upper classes is necessarily 
composed of two parts—general 
training, and special, or, as it is 
called, useful, training,—the general 
development of the boy’s faculties, 
of the whole of his nature, and the 
knowledge whichis needed to enable 
him to perform certain specific func- 
tious in life; I say further, thet of 
those two departments of educa- 
tion, the general far transcends in 
importance the special; and finally 
I maintain that for the carrying out 
of this education, the Greek and 
Latin languages are the most 
eflicient instruments which can be 
applied. 

Their chief merits, in my judg- 
ment, are four in number :— 

1. In the first place, they are 
languages: they are not particular 
sciences, nor definite branches of 
knowledge, but literatures. In this 
respect high claims of superiority 
have been advanced for them on 
the ground that they cultivate the 
taste, and give great powers of ex- 
pression, and teach a refined use of 
words, and thus impart that refine- 
ment and culture which characterise 
an educated gentleman. But I can- 
not help feeling that too much stress 
has been laid on this particular result 
of classical training. In the first 
place, it is realised only by a very 
few, either at school or college : the 
vast bulk of English boys do not 
acquire these high accomplish- 
ments, at least before their entrance 
on the real business of life. On the 
other hand, the great development 
which civilisation, and with it 
general intelligence, have made in 
these modern days, produces in 
increasing numbers vigorous men, 
who have acquired these powers in 
great eminence without the help of 
Greek or Latin. The senate, the 
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bar, and many other professions, 
exhibit men whose gifts of expres- 
sion, vigour of lanyuage, neatness 
as well as force in the use of words, 
and discrimination of all the finer 
shades of meaning, are fully on a 
ar with those of men who have 

een prepared by classical and 
academical training. A Bright and 
a Cobden are good sets-off against 
a Marquis of Wellesley or even a 
Lord Deke: and with this advan- 
tage, moreover, that the growth of 
modern England is sure to furnish 
an ever-expanding supply of men of 
the former class. There has been 
a vast amount of excellent writing 
in France put forth by men who 
knew nothing of Greek, and often 
very little Latin: and there has 
been equally an incredible quantity 
of bad writing in Germany, which 
has flowed, or rather been jerked 
out of the pens of men whose 
heads were stuffed with boundless 
stores of classical learning. The 
educational value of Greek and 
Latin is something immeasurably 
broader than this single accom- 
plishment of refined taste and 
cultivated expression. The problem 
to be solved is, to open out the un- 
developed nature of a human being ; 
to bring out his faculties, and im- 
part skill in their use; to set the 
seeds of many powers growing; to 
teach as large and as varied a know- 
ledge of human nature, both the 
boy’s own and the world’s about 
him, as possible; to give him, 
according to his circumstances, tbe 
largest practicable acquaintance 
with life, what it is composed of, 
morally, intellectually, and materi- 
ally, and how to deal with it. For 
the performance of this great work, 
what can compare with a language, 
or rather with a literature? not 
with a language carried to soaring 
heights of philology, for then it be- 
comes a pure science, as much as 
chemistry or astronomy, but with 
a language containing books of 
every degree of variety and difli- 
or Think of the many elements 
of thought a boy comes in contact 


with when he reads Cesar and 


Tacitus in succession, Herodotus’ 


and Homer, Tiucydides and Aris- 
totle: how many ideas he has per- 
force acquired ; how many regions 
of huthan life—how wany portions 
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of his own mind—he has gained in- 
sight into; with how extended a 
familiarity with many things he 
starts with, when the duties of a 
profession call on him to concen- 
trate these insights, these exercised 
and disciplined faculties, on a single 
sphere of action. See what is im- 
plied in having read Homer intelli- 
gently through, or Thucydides, or 
Demosthenes; what light will have 
seen shed on the essence and laws 
of human existence, on political so- 
ciety, on the relations of man to 
man, on human nature itself. What 
perception of all kinds of truths 
and facts will dawn on the mind of 
the boy ; what sympathies will be 
excited in him; what moral tastes 
and judgments established; what 
a sense of what he, as a human be- 
ing, is, and can do; what an under- 
standing of human life! Kvery 
glowing word will cail up a corre- 
sponding emotion ; every deed re- 
corded, every motive unfolded, 
every policy explained, will be preg- 
nant with instruction; and that in- 
struction must be valued, not only 
by its uses when applied to practice, 
or by the maxims or rules which it 
lays down for human action; but 
infinitely more by the general ac- 
quaintance with human nature 
which it has generated, by the 
readiness for action which it has 
produced in the world now become 
familiar, by the consciousness it 
has brought out of the possession 
of faculties, and the tact and skill 
it has created for their use. Know- 
ledge is not ability, cram is not 
power, least of all in education. A 
man may be able to count accur- 
ately every yard of distance to the 
stars,and yet be most imperfectly 
educated ; he may be able to reckon 
up all the kings that ever reigned, 
and yet be none the wiser, or the 
more efficient for his learning. But 
the unfledged boy, who starts with 
a mind empty, blank, and unper- 
ceiving, is transformed by passing 
through Greek and Latin: a thou- 
saud ideas, a thousand perceptions 
are awakened in him—that is, a 
thousand fitnesses for life, for its 
labours and its duties. 

But is he able to reason? asks 
the mathematician. Can he cur- 


rectly deduce conclusions from pre- 
mises? Can he follow out step by 
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step a chain of sequences? Can he 
ush his principles to just results ? 
Ke can, and necessarily must, [ an- 
swer, if he has honestly worked 
through his books, if he has been 
properly handled by a competent 
teacher, if his progréss, step by 
step, has been challenged and justi- 
fied. I gladly acknowledge that 
every large exercise of thought has 
its true and intrinsic advantages : 
and the patient investigator of natu- 
ral or mathematical science unques- 
tionably uses and cultivates powers 
which are amongst the most valua- 
ble accorded to humanity. But, on 
the other band, no one familiar with 
education can have failed to perceive 
what immense stores of arithmetic 
and algebra and the calculi may 
be piled up without calling forth 
scarcely a single conscious effort of 
ratiocination: how completely the 
advance has been obtained by quick- 
ness of intelligence, sharpness of 
observation, and dexterity in the 
use of expedients. Excellent and 
valuable qualities I cheerfully grant, 
but still not qualities implying 
owers of sustained reasoniny 
ir Humphry Davy working his way 
to the safety-lamp, many a gardener 
and sailor, has, over and over again, 
displayed capacities for reasoning 
which all but the highest mathema- 
ticians might envy. The opportu- 
nities, the demands for reasoning, 
in a real and sound study of the 
classics are absolutely endless, and 
in no field has a teacher such a 
range for forcing his disciples to 
think closely and accurately. No 
doubt a huge amount of continuous 
thought is needed by the mathe- 
matical or astronomical discoverer ; 
but this is a professional quality, 
and it is very questionable whether 
it exceeds in severity the demands 
made on the advocate or the moral 
philosopher. The question here 
raised is that of educational value ; 
and I confidently assert that for the 
purposes of making a youthful stu- 
dent think long and accurately, and 
of forcing upon him the perceptions 
of the efficiency and the results of 
right reasoning, no better tool can 
be applied than a speech in Thucy- 
dides, a discussion in Aristotle, or a 
chapter in the Epistles of St. Paul. 
But is it so in praetice ? [ shall 
be asked. Do boys realise all these 


fine things? How many, as the 
emerge from Eton or from Uxford, 
would venture to be judged by such 
a testP Is it not notorious rather 
that the great portion of either pub- 
lic school boys or undergraduates 
know little tf the classics they have 
spent years upon, and can harily 
be said to possessanyreal knowledge 
of any kind? Can this be called edu- 
cation? Many answers can be given 
to this reproach. First of all, it is 
quite as easy to teach the classics 
badly as anything else, aud there is 
an immense quantity of bad teach- 
ing of the classics in England. A 
glaring proof of this tact is found in 
the great difference w hich separates 
school from school, aid the propor- 
tionate difference in the quality of 
the products. ‘hen, though it is 
true that few of the many submitted -. 
to classical training become scholars, 
in the full sense of the word, it 
does not ai all follow that they have 
gained nothing trom their study of 
Greek and Latin—just the coatrary 
is he truth. The test of educa- 
tional success is not solely or even 
c:iefly the amount of positively accu- 
rate and complete knowledge which 
has been acquired ; but the extent to 
which the faculties of the boy have 
been developed, the quantity of im- 
palpable but not the less real attain- 
ments he has achieved, and his 
oo readiness for life, and for 
is action in it as a man. Most 
unquestionably English education 
might be and ought to be a great 
deal better than it is : but would the 
result have been more satisfactory 
if the boys of England had never 
touched Greek or Latin, and had 
been brought up either in the study 
of caeiiamtineiaes or of chemistry, 
astronomy or mathematics? This 
is the true issue, the true question 
to be debated. Hach of these two 
methods would probably have yield- 
ed a larger product of positive 
knowledge, or, at least, of what is 
called useful information, though 
even that is not absolutely certain. 
If the boys were entirely to fling 
aside their Greek and Latin books, 
and to be surrounded by French, 
German, and mathematical masters, 
most of them would become toler- 
ably familiar with these modern 
tongues, and a certain amount of 
mathematical and natural science 
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would be found in them also. But 
would the gain thus made have com- 
pensated for the loss incurred? It 
must not be said that the know- 
ledge would have been of the useful 
kind, because at the outset I started 
with the admission that for the 
purposes of a satisfactory education 
a fitting portion of the direct and 
useful knowledge ought to be com- 
bined with the study of Greek and 
Latin. It is on the excess beyond 
this, on the general training and 
broad development of the human 
being, that the dispute turns; and 
on this view of the matter I am 
profoundly convinced that England 
and Englishmen would be enormous 
losers.. Of modern languages, as 
compared with Greek and Latin, I 
shall speak presently ; and I hope 
to show that of the benefits to & 
derived from the study of language 
a far higher proportion can be re- 
alised from the classical than from 
modern languages. With respect 
to svience it seems to me to be ob- 
vious at once that it would leave 
portions—and those the largest and 
most important portions—of the 

outh’s nature absolutely undeve- 
oped. I do not believe that there 
would be any gain in the expansion 
of intellect : whilst the boy would 
be turned out empty of countless 
perceptions, destitute of a multitude 
of insights into things moral, social, 
and political, which constitute the 
most important parts of human life, 
and of his own being. He would de, 
what was once not uncommon, but 
is now happily rare, asenior wrang- 
ler in the calculus, and an infant 
among men. 

Il. But let us now proceed with 
the second merit of the classical 
languages as an instrument of educa- 
tion,—the greatness of the works 
they contain and of the writers who 
made them. ‘This is a consideration 
of superlative importance. I hold 
that the first cardinal principle of 
education is to bring the nature to 
be opened out, and trained into 
contact with the highest possible 
standard of greatness. The rule of 
educating by means of safe medio- 


crity is tv me purely detestable. No ° 


writer is too jofty, provided only 
that he is capable of being under- 
stood, to be placed in the hands of 
the young ; noman tohigh to be fit 
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for a schoolmaster. This was a 
truth recognised in the great uni- 
versities of the mjddle ages, and it 
has receivelin our own days worthy 
hom ge from a Niebuhr and an 
Arnold. The greater the excel- 
lence—the loftier, more yaried, and 
richer the influences brought to 
bear upon the young—the riper and 
the more valuable the fruits. A 
great writer wields in education a 
force a thousand times more power- 
ful than an inferior one: the differ- 
ence is in kind, not in degree. A 
mind of the first order awakens in 
those who come under its sway far 
many more ideas than one of lower 
degree—expresses them with greater 
truth, flashes them into lower 
depths of the spirit of the recipient, 
kindles a more fervid enthusiasm, 
calls forth a more ardent imitation, 
and reveals things known only to its 
own genius. ‘The society of the 
best and greatest men is the most 
powerful educator down to the end 
of life: it never ceases to train and 
to influence; and if it moulds 
elderly men, how much more 
youths when the mind is more 
susceptible to impressions, and tne 
character more ready for imitation ! 
Every parent wishes the best com- 
panions for his son, and on that 
principle the greatness of the classi- 
cal writers acquires unspeakable 
importance. In no language can an 
equal number of writers of the very 
first eminence be brought to bear 
on the formation ofa youthful mind 
as inGrtek. In poetry, history, 
philosophy, polities, page upon page 
of tne most concentrated force, of 
the tersest expression, of the richest 
eloquence, of the nicest and most 
subtle discrimination, of the widest 
range and variety, strike successive 
blows on the imagination and the 
thinking faculty of the impressible 
student: they disclose to him what 
human nature is capable of, what is 
waiting to be called forth in the 
boy’s own spirit, the heights which 
others have reached, the thoughts 
and feelings he may himself create 
—in a word, all the wondrous power 
of the human intellect, all the noble 
emotions of the human soul. What 


more direct and more efficient reme- 
dy against one of the m st common 
and most damaging weaknesses— 
one-sidedness? Where cana boy be 
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initiated into so many things, catch 
so many vistas, acquire, if not a pro- 
found yet a most valuable and most 
fruitful familiarity with so many 
provinces of manly thought, as in 
the study of Homer, A®schylus and 
Sophocles, Aristotle and Plato, He- 
rodotus and Thucydides, Aristo- 
phanes and Demosthenes? These 
men have been the founders of 
civilisation; they have hewn out 
the roads by which nations and in- 
dividuals have travelled, and travel 
still; the Greek type is the form of 
the thought of modern Europe ; 
their writings on most vital points 
are fresh, and living for us now. 
And no more decisive proof can be 
given of their genius, or, in other 
words, of their greatness. Homer 
and Thucydides are wonderful read- 
ing for us now; and upon that sin- 
gle truth the issue of this transcen- 
dent question might be staked. 

Nor must we leave altogether 
unnoticed the beauty of form which 
distinguishes these undying writings. 
They were composed in days when 
there was no press; when manu- 
scripts were costly, and rare, and 
dificult of multiplication; when 
writers were far more listened to 
than read ; and when consequently 
grace of language and attractiveness 
of the form itself were matters of 
extreme importance. The very 
structure of the language, which 
admitted of sucha large trans- 
position of the words of a sentence, 
prompted care and skill in the 
elaboration of the style. It would 
be untrue to assert that modern 
languages do not exhibit exquisite 
graces of form; but they are rare 
compared with the mass of writing, 
and they are not appreciated b 
many readers. Many is the boo 
—nay, of such is the majority—which 
is greedily read in spite of the ab- 
sence of the charm of composition ; 
burt, in ancient times, an_ ill-written 
book would have found it difficult to 
catch readers. but even supposing 
it not to have been so in fact—as 
Horace would seem to hint—still 
it remains true that is would be 
probably impossible to bring to- 
gether in any modern language an 
equal number of books which 
combine beauty of art and composi- 
tion with excellence of matter in the 
same degree as those I have just 


named ; and the existence of such 
educational instruments is a heavy 
weight in the scale in favour of 
classical education. 

III. This consideration brings me 
to the third head of merit which may 
be claimed for classical education, 
and merit of the very first order it is. 
Greek and Latin are dead languages; 
they are not spoken tongues. The 
literatures they contain belong to 
the past ; the nations to which they 
belong, the societies of which they 
ger social and political feelings 
they paint, have passed away; and 
these are very great matters indeed 
for the purpose of education. Living 
languages are learnt by the ear ; they 
are imbibed without thought or 
effort ; they need awaken little re-, 
flection or judgment, their possession 
does not necessarily imply any great 
development of mind or soul. mony 
a stupid, dull little boy can spea 
two or three languages if he has had 
as many nurses ; and his intellectual 
faculties may have been but slightly 
called into exercise by the process of 
acquisition. A proposition in Kuclid 
can do more good, educationally, 
than many days spent in catching a 
foreign tongue orally. There is a 
wantof difficulty ,an absence of effort, 
alack of compulsion on the mind 
to bring its resources into action, 
which renders living languages a tool 
of small value and efficiency in open- 
ing out the understanding. They 
fail to do the work required. They 
may enable a lad to live comfortably 
in France or Germany; they may 
powerfully aid him to get his bread 
in employments for which the power 
of speaking a foreign language may 
be a strong recomendation; they 
may give him what is termed useful 
knowledge. Lord Clarendon attaches 
much importance to young men 
destined tor diplomacy being taught 
to speak French easily and grace- 
fully; but this is a professional 
accomplishment—the useful ; but is 
not the general education which we 
are discussing. As I have said 
before, there ov ght to be an adequate 
amount in all training of these useful 
qualifications: but what I contend 
for, that there ought to be, and there 
must be, the general culture also ;' 
and that this general culture, this 
broad development of a boy’s whole 
nature, is incomparably best effected 
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by the dead languages, by Greek and 
Latin, than by anything else. 

The difficulty involved in learning 
a dead language is an excellent 
feature in this discipline. They must 
be learnt by rule—a callis made on 
the mind to perceive the relations of 
grammar at the very outset. A 
Greek or Latin sentence is a nut 
with astrong shell concealing the 
kernel—a puzzle, demanding reflec- 
tion, adaptation of means to end 
and labour for its solution, and 
the educational value resides in 
the shell and in the puzzle. Sucha 
sentence compels a boy to think, 
whether he is toiling at the first page 
of the Delectus, or on the airy 
heights of Plato, and that is the 
solution—the Q.E.D. of theproblem. 
His faculties are strongly exercised. 
The necessity to have many tools in 
his workshop, and to employ man 
trials and much skill in their 
application, grows with every step 
of advance gained. And what are 
these tools ? what these resources of 
thought ? what these applications of 
mental powerand acquired know- 
ledge which are ever set in motion in 
the study of aclassical author? They 
range over every part of the student's 
intellectual being ; each accumulated 
force, or fact, as it is acquired, be- 
comes in time an instrument—a 
necessary and indispensable instru- 
ment—for achieving new conquests, 
for mastering greater authors and 
harder writings. The mind under 
training, whether it animates the 
little urchin in the second form, or 
holds the ambition which gazes on 
university honours, ay, or is even the 
depository of the lore of a Greek 
professor, is compelled at all 
moments to perform acts of per- 
ception and judgment, to observe 
distinctions, to discriminate and to 
select. It appeals to the Lexicon, 
but only to find an array of mean- 
ings, shades of signification, and to 
encounter the perplexities of a 
choice, which cannot be made with- 
out mental effort—that is, without 
mental progress. In a modern 
language, the familiar sound of the 
accompanying words, the accustom- 
ed flow of the usual thought, the 
similarity of the expression to the 
forms of one’s own native tongue, 
render the task of cou,prehension 
easy. But in a dead language, 
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where all is strange, where associa- 
tion does not instantly and un- 
consciously bring up the sense of 
each single word, where the mode 
of thiuking is unfamiliar, where the 
links that bind many words into 
one sentence have to be sought in 
unusual terminations and distances 
of several lines, and then only by 
carrying in the intellect the laws of 
grammar and of logic, to study and 
to master the thought and the ex- 
pressions of a great writer is a truly 
educational process, leaving the 
mind, on its final success, stronger, 
more able to use itself, richer in 
new insights, new perceptions, fitter 
for yet more powerful exercise. 
Nor does the difficulty dwell in the 
strangeness of the words alone. 
Many things must be had recourse 
to, many resources of knowledge 
called into help, before the under- 
standing can grasp the sense, not 
only of a Thucydides or a Tacitus, 
but also of a Cwsar or a Xenophon. 
The geueral character of the subject 
written about, the scope of a large 
paragraph, acquaintance with his- 
tory, with geography, with endless 
details of many arts and sciences, 
the laws of politics, the principles 
of moral life, all must be brought to 
converge on the opposing obstacle 
before its resistance can be over- 
come. 

And here it is also where the 
greatness of the classical writers 
produces its richest fruits. The 
mind of the student is compelled to 
dwell on every utterance, to exa- 
mine minutely every expression, to 
master its intrinsic meaning, and 
then its relation to its companions 
in the sentence, to reflect whether 
the suggested translation will meet 
the requirements of the reasoning, 
of the general purport, of the con- 
text, of the broad aim and complex 
thought of the writer. Compare the 

utting an English boy through 
Ducks and through Thucydides ; 
and see the difference. How much 
ot Burke will inevitably be missed ! 
how much fail to be noticed and to 

roduce effect, simply through the 
Facility of apprehension! The lad 
will run through Burke swittly, end 
gather little; but his course through 
Thneydides will be long, laborious, 
full of pains and difficulties, but 
also, proportionately, full of pro- 
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found impressions made on the 
mind, full of reward and acquired 
power. The world exclaims: Why 
waste so much time on a single 
book? The gain, be it answered, 
may be measured by the time ex- 
pended. There is hardly a point 
which more urgently requires to be 
impressed on those who inquire 
into classical education, than the 
immense productiveness of the 
length of time during which the 
student is compelled to linger on 
the words of a great classic. Even 
were all other points equal, this 
consideration alone confers a most 
real superiority on the classics in 
the province of education. 

It is idle, therefore, to assert 
that the study of the classics is a 
waste and a failure solely because 
most youths, nay, all youths, are 
unable at last to do more than un- 
derstand a few selected Greek and 
Latin authors—because not one 
possesses anything approaching 
that familiarity with those langu- 
ages which would enable him to 
read at once any book written in 
them, as a man who has learnt the 
French or German tongue—or be- 
cause the majority of boys learn so 
miserably little Greek and Latin, 
that for very shame it is impossible 
to call them scholars. The true 
test of the education, the result by 
which it must stand or fall, is the 
general condition of mind which 
these boys have obtained when 
their schooling is over. If positive 
knowledge were made the standard 
—if the question to be asked is, 
“What can a boy do at the end of 
the process P” then no one could be 
called educated by the side of the 
artisans and manufacturers, the na- 
vigators and the carpenters, of 
England. These men possess di- 
rect and practical knowledge ; they 
can build and sail ships, make 
watches and steam-engines; but 
would they on that account be 
termed educated? How many of 
the upper classes in any nation can 
— specific functions of this 

indP Skill and cultivated talent 


is not education, but something to 
be added to education—a super- 
structure to be raised on the founda- 
tion, and by the help of general 
education. 

But, on the other hand, it is a most 
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lamentable fact, which must be 
honestly acknowledged, that the 
schools and colleges of England fall 
disgracefully short of what the na- 
tion has a right to expect of them 
ithe matter of the classics. Classi- 
cal education is the best education ; 
but it may be inadequately given, 
be taught by incompetent men, by 
means of slovenly and inefficient 
processes, and with results, in the 
majority of cases, discreditably 
small, To praise classical education 
must not be understood as praising 
English schools, or their general 
standard of attainment, or the state 
in which “ pass-men” are turned 
out at the universities. It may be 
perfectly true that our classical 
schools are after all the best schools, 
and yet it may be equally true that 
they can and ought to do a vast 
deal more than they accomplish. 
On this point I shall say more on 
the fourth and next head. 

But we must not omit to notice 
one advantage more, derived from 
the deadness of the classical lan- 
guages, which possesses the highest 
educational value. Not only are 
the languages dead, but also the 
societies to which they belong. The 
modern has inherited many indivi- 
dual elements of the ancient world ; 
but the Greek and Latin nations, as 
such, have passed away. This fact 
enables both pupil and teacher in 
the educational process to study 
classical writings without wakening 
up the interests, the prejudices, or 
the passions of modern life, and it 
affords an incomparable facility for 
examining and apprehending first 
principles. Even the fairest and 
most impartial teacher would find 
it a hard matter to go through 
Burke in a schoolroom without some 
Liberal or Conservative bias, some 
association with modern politics, 
some hankering to inculcate princi- 
ples, which he thinks salutary for 
the future conduct and happiness of 
his disciple. The latter will be also 
in a still more unfavourable posi- 
tion: most boys have enlisted 
themselves on one political side or 
other ; and their feelings would be 
too keen and too passionate to admit 
of a calm and neutral study of the 
pe y truths of political or social 
ife. How different is it when it is 


Thucydides or Tacitus that is dwelt 
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upon! how ready is the mind then 
to follow the great historian in his 
profound description of human ac- 
tion and human motives, as dis- 
played on an area entirely severed 
from modern life. He is thus open 
to perceive and ready to appreciate 
the fundamental principles of social 
organisation. His mind is suffi- 
ciently free not only to learn the 
primary truths of civilised life, but 
also to imbibe the spirit of a states- 
man or a philosopher, to weigh con- 
flicting considerations, to study 
tendencies and results, to test 
causes by their results, or to trace 
bad effects to their causes. Studies, 
thus calm and philosophical, rang- 
ing over equal areas, and diving 
into similar depths, are scarcely 
pos ible for the young with any 
writings linked with their own 
times ; and I attribute to this emi- 
nent advantage much of the supe- 
riority of view, perception of first 
principles, and general absence of 
bigotry and narrow - mindedness, 
which so commonly distinguish 
classically-educated men. 

1V. The last merit I assert on 
behalf of classical education is the 
field which it opens to the action of 
the teacher, the close contact which 
it establishes between the mind of 
the boy and the mind of his master, 
the power with which it enables the 
whole nature of the teacher, his 
character and intellect, to influence 
and mould the nature of the pupil. 
This is the greatest work in educa- 
tion—the development of one hu- 
man being by another. Books 
written by great .men are great 
things; but the living man himself 
is still greater. It is to the imper- 
fect apprehension of this truth that 
the defective results of English 
schools are mainly to be attributed. 
The public feeling of this country 
does not recognise the extreme 
value of the specific gift of teach- 
ing, even though it was so conspicu- 
ously illustrated by the life of 
Dr. Arnold. Both the public and 
schools are content if masters are 
men of high classical attainment, if 
they have attained distinguished 
honours at the universities, if they. 
can construe any bit of Greek or 
Latin, if they turn out a good sup- 
ply of special boys, who carry off 
in abundance open scholarships and 
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prizes. These are esteemed good 
schoolmasters, and their schocls are 
lifted up on the wave uf public ad- 
miration. And yet for all that, the 
may be in fact radically bad school- 
masters, and the successes achieved 
by their eminent pupils may furnish 
but a most scanty justification of 
the general results of their schools. 
They may be totally wanting in the 
true gift of teaching ; and a classi- 
cal education is but a lame affair 
for the mass of boys without a real 
teacher. 

And in what does the gift of 
teaching consist P Assuredly not in 
the possession of a large body of 
solid learning; that is, the smallest 
and least important qualification 
for educating youth. It consists 
infinitely more in the power of sym- 
pathy, the ability to place one’s self 
in the exact position of the learner, 
to see things as he sees them, to feel 
the difficulties exactly as he feels 
them, to understand the precise 
point at which the obstacle bars the 
way, to be able to present the solu- 
tion precisely in the form which 
will open the understanding of the 
pupil, and enable him in gathering 
the new piece of knowledge, to 
com nian its nature and its value. 
Such a teacher will take the mind 
of the boy as his starting-point— 
and will just keep a ahead of his 
intellectual state, so as to furnish 
him with such matter only as he 
will be able to assimilate ; his ques- 
tions will just range above his level, 
but yet not out of his reach; above 
all, he will feel the true essence, the 
one function of his task to be to 
make the boy’s mind act for it- 
self, and the teacher's office to con- 
sist merely in assisting the pupil to 
think and to understand. This is a 
work of sympathy, of love, of a 
genuine delight in the pleasure of 
teaching: a delight which finds its 
gratification in perceiving that the 
pupil has taken in and truly appre- 
hended the knowledge that was set 
before him. Then, as the mind of 
the learner grows in strength, other 
powers of the true teacher will 
come into play. He will seek to 
impart something higher than ac- 
curate information rightly appre- | 
hended. He will awaken the 
perception of broader relations ; he 
will suggest priuciples and generali- 
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sations; he will so handle his own 
stores as to let the pupil catch first 
glimpses, then successively clearer 
outlines of the ultimate form in 
which his own knowledge has finally 
settled down; whilst the charmed 
disciple is brought to rejoice in his 
own strength, to feel that he, too, 
has tlie power of grasping high and 
broad truths, to look with awe at 
first at the heights which the teacher 
has succeeded in reaching, and at 
last to become conscious that he, too, 
may crown them also, and even rise 
above them. All this and much 
more lies in a classical education, in 
the wide ranges of Greek and Latin 
writers, in their poetry, their 
history, their moral and _ political 
philosophy. It lies scattered in rich 
profusion in the verses of a Homer 
and a Aischylus, the speeches of a 
Pericles, the political and moral 
studies of an Aristotle, the orations 
of a Cicero and a Demosthenes, and, 
be it added, in the sacred words of 
the Greek Scriptures. As I have 
already pointed out, the deadness of 
these ancient tongues confers a vast 
additional force on the process. The 
student is compelled to travel 


slowly ; he is driven to probe the 
inner mind, the real thought of his 


author; he is forced to seek a 
rendering which wiil fit in with the 
context, and with the general course 
of the argument, and he must thus 
of necessity master the bearing and 
significance of the feeling or the 
argument. What can be conceived 
more truly calculated to bring out 
every element of his own nature ? 
How is it possible to devise a more 
efficient machinery for enabling the 
mind of a teacher in all its fulness 
to act on the expanding faculties of 
a disciple? And thus at last we 
reach the culminating point of a 
classical education, that there is no 
man so great, if only he is endowed 
with the true feculty of teaching, 
who may not find it a field worthy 
of his noblest powers. Successful 
generals and promising statesmen 
easily command the admiration of 
mankind. They dazzle by the ap- 
parent size and magnitude of the 
effects they produce. To have 
defeated a large army, to have 
guided the destinies of an imperial 
state, affect directly the lives and 
positions of millions ; the men that 
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wield such powers mustbe the 
loftiest of mankind. Yet is it so in 
truth? If we think only what man 
is, if we reflect that the form and 
colour of both individual and social 
life must absolutely depend on the 
minds and characters of the men 
who compose it, is it true that states- 
men and generals determine the 
course and happiness of humanity 
in a higher degree than those who 
form and construct, as it were, hu- 
manity itself? No one doubts that 
the public schools and universities 
of England produce wide and lasting 
effects on her national character. 
That great writersmovethethoughts 
and opinions of many generations is 
a simple truism. No one contests 
that noble and powerful natures 
amongst the living mightily affect 
all who come within the reach of 
their influence. Is it too much to 
say that a great teacher, or rather a 
mass of great teachers, may still 
more profoundly direct and shape 
minds at ages when docility and im- 
pressionableness are the seed-bed 
supplied by nature? 

I am impelled to make these re- 
marks by the feeling that English- 
men are not sufficiently alive to the 
immense aud the decisive import- 
ance of the special qualities of a 
true teacher. It would be enor- 
mously better for a boy to be trained 
by a real teacher with small learning 
than by a man of great attainments 
and no power to influence others. 
No doubt, in the case of the young 
as well as of the old, a human being 
can do the most for himself; but the 
presence of a spirit capable of 
st mulating and guiding makes an 
incredible difference in the work 
which a boy or a man will do for 
himself. It is much to be regretted 
that the Commission on the public 
schools did not take up this great 
matter and enlighten the country 
on the cardinal importance of, de- 
manding good teachers. A hundred 
faults might be forgiven to Eton or 
any otner public school—to Oxford 
or to Cambridge—if only the funda- 
mental truth were recognised that 
the primary element of education is 
the teacher, and if as a consequence 
of that recognition a great teacher 
were demanded and appreciated by 
the public. 
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ANNIE 


WITH THE MADONNA 


FACE, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


JENNINGS’ WIDOW. 


Lunar Loner is now deserted. A 
widow in the first storm of grief 
must attend to business when a 
jointure, and as in this case, a 
andsome jointure, is attached to 
the estate, and Annie, Jennings’ 
widow, as she is familiarly named, 
has gone to Kdinburgh, to Brough- 
ton-place, Flat No. 3, which happens 
to be vacant now, to her great 
pleasure. Dr. Jennings’ town house 
is to be sold, he ever thought it an 
unsuitable residence as a private 
home, and Dr. M‘Evoy intends to 
buy it. Strangely the world goes 


round: here is Annie back again in 
her old home ; a widow, a childless 
mother, with an adopted child, a 
woman with the experience of the 
matrimonial state, and free to choose 
again,and tomakeagood match too— 


for although she is not in the zenith 
of her beauty, as compensation she 
has one thousand pounds a year to 
give with herself. Besides, Annie 
was still handsome, at times very 
handsome, as shown so lately when 
fate would have it that she and her 
ill-used lover should meet for the 
first time, and lest he should not 
have known her, fate raised the 
transient blush of her early beauty 
on Madonna Annie’s face at that 
critical moment, and Charley saw 
her a Circe in unfading witchery. 
But some weeks of sorrow worked a 
change in poor Annie’s appearance, 
and arrayed as she was now in deep- 
est, decentest, widow’s dress, she 
also bore the badge that in childish 
fancy Penelope had deemed an in- 
dispensable attribute of a widow, 
i.e., a tinted nose. Slightly, very 
slightly tinted was the extreme 

ont, but alas, this had become 
pabitual tint. Our Annie was no 
wine-bibber, let no slanderous 
tongue affirm it; she was not 
materiai in the sense of loving good 
eating and drinking; no, that was 
not her failing, a delicate skin was 
the natural explanation of this un- 
becoming colour lodged iu the top 


of a rather long nose, ever in the 
way of being cut in two by a sharp 
east wind, which rather too com- 
monly blows in fair Scotland. Mrs. 
Jennings’ mind is more likely to be 
turned to hoarding her gold than to 
indulging in animal comforts, as may 
be thought when it is said that 
among other business she had to 
transact was that of getting taken 
back, by the shop, some fine woollen 
vests, bought by her late husband, 
and never worn. ‘Improvident, ex- 
pensive man, to buy no less than 
eight vests, made of the very softest 
and finest wool. Annie,. looking 
over his clothes, and fingering these, 
guessed them correctly at sixteen 
shillings each—now, were these to be 
literally thrown away on Andrew’s 
valet, M‘Farlane, to whom thick 
flannel would be a greater boon— 
certainly not, and Annie gave the 
parcel of vests neatly made up, into 
nurse Clary’s unwilling hands to get 
changed. There was not much e!se 
that could be so disposed of, and it 
was with reluctant feelings she gave 
over to the valet, coats, waistcoats, 
boots, &c., as good as new, and all 
of the very best materials. The 
handsome silk pocket-handkerchief 
she kept for her own use in case of 
a sneezing cold, to which affection 
she was rather subject. Strange it 
was to see Annie composedly rum- 
mage through her dead husband’s 
wardrobe, her temperament being so 
nervous, yet so it was; give her 
only broad daylight, and no dark 
corvers, and there are few things 
she could not do. Legal businesses 
are wearisome in the length of time 
needful to give them due import- 
ance, yet if technical forms were dis- 
pensed with, like as Lutin in writing 
doctors’ prescriptions, both would 
lose a deal of value in public estima- 
tion; for we all like to be humbugged 
to a certain degree, even when we 
are partly unconscious that we are 
humbugyed. Constant, almost daily 
visits, Annie either received from or 
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paid to her man of business. With 
neatly tucked-up skirts she might 
be seen walking through the streets, 
so-that not even a speck of sand in 
those superlatively clean streets 
should touch her handsome crape. 
With lowered veil, dnd closely- 
fitting -gloves, showing to advantage 
the slender hand, and with well-shod 
feet and ancles, she walked a model 
widow. Her mental powers were 
developing under this new phase of 
existence, and she who had scarcely 
known that two and two are four, 
could read glibly the rise and fall of 
stock, and could find the value of 
any amount of consols at 78} per 
cent, if you only gave her a little 
time. One day, in the eleventh week 
of her state of bereavement, Annie 
was paying her last visit to the 
office,sand coming down the steps, 
she met coming up them an old 
acquaintance, with umbrella, slender 
as of old, and head as erect. The 
Honrable and Rev. Mr. Merton 
glanced with the ordinary interest 
latent in the breast of every un- 
married man at sight of a young 
widow—for decidedly young Annie 
looked, with her slender figure and 
her veil drawn down ; but he started 
with pleasure when he recognis- 
ed the never-forgotten features of 
Madonna Annie. An involuntary 
exclamation escaped him, and he 
raised to her his hat. She looked 
up surprised, aud simultaneously 
their hands met. 

“Mrs. Jennings! I did not know 
that you were in Edinburgh. I 
came up here yesterday for a few 
days on business. Where are you 
staying? May I have the honour 
of calling?” Such information and 
questions Mr. Merton spoke bur- 
riedly, in some confusion, while his 
eyes sought in vain the downcast 
eyes of his companion. Unreproved, 
he turned with her and walked to 
the old well-known haunts. Much 
was not spoken during that short 
walk, both their minds and hearts 
were full of dead days and of dead 
deeds; of words that had better 
have never been spoken, of deeds 
that had better never been done. 
Yet in that chain of misdoings they 
found a link that bound them to- 
gether not unpleasingly. 

“ Broughton Place, Mr. Merton,” 
said Annie, as he rang the bell for 
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her admittance, “‘ poor aunt Jane’s 
old home; I found that No. 3 was 
vacant just when I wanted apart- 
ments in Edinburgh, and I was 
pleased to return to them. Will 
you come in and visit the old 
rooms.” 

Mr. Merton was rejoiced to be 
invited, and ran up the state stair- 
ease with agility he never displayed 
in younger days. It was certainly 
a physical effort, but not the mental 
effort it would have been. Mr. 
Merton’s feelings were not under the 
same control, he even had a heart, 
but it was hardened by a pride 
which was more powerful than love, 
its strength was now diminished, 
his mother’s influence had sustained 
it, and since her death he had in- 
sensibly softened; besides he did 
not need its exercise in any future 
connection with Annie, for Jennings’ 
widow, with £2,000 a year jointure 
was a desirable acquaintance for any 
gentleman. Mr. Merton’s visit ex- 
tended to an hour's length, and to 
both Annie and to him it did not 
seem half-an-hour. Old days (care- 
fully weeded of dangerous topics) 
were talked over, and Annie smiled 
and smiled. She wondered inwardly 
how she could ever have thought 
this man stiff, or plain, or old, above 
all. He looked young, very gentle- 
man-like, to be sure she always con- 
sidered him gentleman-like, very 
pleasing, and his figure was so nice, 
six feet high he must be at least; 
and although perhaps his legs were 
not symmetrical exactly, they were 
long and dressed up well. With 
the eye of a practised knitter, she 
unconsciously told off the number 
of stitches requisite to make hima 
pair of stockings, and how many 
rows would be required for the 
length of them. Poor Annie! she 
felt solitary, she supposed that 
Charley Maitland was married—in 
any case he hated her ; and she felt 
solaced in the company of Aunt 
Jane’s old friend, who she knew had 
admired her from the first day she 
made her appearance, on interesting 
young person, in her aunt’s pew. 

“T return to Lunar Lodge, to- 
morrow, Mr. Merton,” she said, as 
he was to take his leave; “ I shat 
be glad, for the sake of old days, to 
see you whenever it is convenient 
to you to call.” This was all Mr. 
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Merton could desire, and, very well 
leased, he bowed low over Mrs. 
ennings’ hand and withdrew. 
Annie walked directly into her 

bed-room, threw off her bonnet, and 
surveyed herself in the glass; the 
tip of her nose was red, there was 
no mistake about it, and her throat 
was not as full as it should be for 
beauty’s line ; but except for these 
indications of advancing age, Annie 
had reason to be satisfied, consider- 
ing that she was not immortal. 

** He looks better than ever I re- 
member,” she soliloquised ; “strange 
it should be so!” 

_ And Mr. Merton, what were his 

impressions on seeing her now ? In 

the streets he thought her be- 
witching, but alas! when the veil 
was raised and he saw the face 
rather thinned, and the nose rather 
long and tinted, though ever so 
slightly, he sighed—that was not 
Madonna Annie, with the smooth 
spotless skin, with the look of in- 
effable purity and repose. Yet 
every moment this impression be- 
came fainter, Annie grew invested 
in his eyes with a new or different 
sort of beauty. If there was less 
repose, there was more animation ; 
if less purity of colour, more indica- 
tions of life. Then Mrs. Jennings’ 
manners were very good, indeed, 
gracious, aeeeaten, at least tohim ; 
and report had spoken truth for 
once, and had told him that Jen- 
nings’ widow, could be sold with 
one thousand a-year, if she would 
sell? Would she? and would she 
allow him to be the buyer? These 
were early days to put such ques- 
tions, and in Mr. Merton’s mind 
they only arose as suggestions. Who 
can see a widow without remember- 
— she is open to an offer? 
his morning was not an eventful 
one alone to her; Penelope, walking 
down Princess Street with Clary, 

had an adventure likewise. At a 

hotel door stood a groop of gentle- 

men, and on a very mettlesome 
horse in the street rode a gentleman, 
bearded like a pard, and the horse 
was restless ; and Penelope, who was 
very timid, shrank to Clary’s side, 
looking up at the same moment into 
the gentleman's face, and instant- 
ly recognised, in the careless ex- 
ression aod beautiful eyes, Major 
itland, whom she had forgotten 
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in all the sorrow that had fallen on 
her since that morning at Bees 
Crag. She grew crimson and their 
eyes met, and with deadly shame she 
hurried past. Major Maitland turned 
round with an amused look, to stare 
after the pretty girl whom he had 
attracted when the cannon from the 
Castle Hill exploded, and his horse, 
rearing up straight, nearly threw 
him. Penelope saw it and screamed 
as the horse rushed past her, then, 
losing consciousness, she fainted and 
was carried by terrified Clary into a 
shop. Penelope need not to have 
been so alarmed, Major Maitland 
was a practised rider, and it required 
a good deal to throw him off his 
seat ; he simply allowed the poor 
frightened animal to walk off his 
terror by agood run, and then rode 
him back to the hotel to inquire for 
the screaming girl. 

*‘ She is in that shop, Maitland,” 
answered one of his friends; “I 
have been just to ask for her; she is 
very eee poor little dear! even 
so as she lies thus, white as a lily. 
She may be worth looking after, 
Maitland ; I have found oat for you 
who she is—Jennings’ daughter, 
and, they say, with lots of tin.” 

Major Maitland slightly started, 
and throwing the reins to a groom, 
he entered the shop. 

“How is the young lady?” he 
inquired of the shopman, who, 
grinning, pointed to an inside door 
and asked him to walk in. Major 
Maitland at once went forward, and, 
to Mrs. M‘Laren’s great wrath, en- 
tered. 

Penelope Jay on a sofa sipping 
with half-closed eyes, some sal-vola- 
tile, her hat lay beside her, and her 
pretty, russet locks fell in masses 
round her pale face. At sight of 
Major Maitland,, it was pale no 
more, half rising, she stammered 
and burst into tears. 

“ Please, sir, go away,” said Clary, 
in great distress. 

“Yes, ma'am, certainly, in a mo- 
ment; I happen to know this young 
lady, Miss , nari IT met her at 
Mr. Elliot’s house, in the Trossacks, 
and I wished to make my apvlogies 
for having alarmed her. I should 
have had my horses better in hand,” 
he ended softly, addressing Pene- 
lope, whose tears lessened. 


When Mrs. M‘Laren heard that 
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the gentleman was Mr. Elliot’s 
friend, she could not send him 
away. 

Taking Penelope's hand he kissed 
it gently, saying he could never for- 
give himself for having caused her 
such a fright ; and sitting beside her 
he talked of Bees Crag, of Billie, 
of Mr. and Mrs. Elliot, asked how 
soon she was returning home; told 
how he had been shooting seals, and 
since shooting grouse, and would 
shortly take a turn at the partridges 
and blackcock, offered her a wing 
for her hat, and then rising, told her 
she must promise to meet him at 
Bees Crag, the day after she should 
return, “which will be, let me see,” 
he said reflecting, “in four days 
from this; on the fifth day from 
this we meet, Miss Penelope ;” and 
in a lower voice—low as he had 
spoken all through—he added some- 
thing which only reached her ears, 
and that made her cheeks to tingle 
and her eyes to dance. 

‘Au revoir |” he said, and pressed 
her rosy palm, leaving Penelope en- 
tranced, and Clary in a state of fume 
and fury. 

“ Little business had he to tramp 
in here, with his spurred heels, and 
his face all covered with hair, and 
to kiss my child’s hand as if he had 
known her all her life. That's the 
second fine oflicer we have had in. 
I wonder shall we have any more ; 
I will never walk down this public 
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street with you again, Miss Pene- 
lope, without the mistress. Never! 
I don’t like this at all! and I am 
sure Mrs. Jennings would not be 
pleased. 

“ Pleased!” Clary what do you 
mean, as if I could help being 
frightened; and as ‘to Major Mait- 
land’s coming to inquire for one, it 
would have been very rude and un- 
kind if he had not. But Clary, dear 
Clary, I think it would be just as 
well if you did not make a story of 
this to mother.” 

“ A story, Miss Penelope! I shall 
only tell the facts, and they are bad 
enough.” Penelope showed she 
was not to blame, certainly, she 
could not help fainting; but she did 
not like the prospect of being ques- 
tioned by her mother, about Major 
Maitland. She had not mentioned 
that morning’s meeting at 
Crag, her father’s death was cer- 
tainly a sufficient reason for this ; 
yet still she had much rather that 
Clary would promise to be silent, 
and she worked so on her devoted 
nurse, that before they had reached 
Broughton House, Flat No. 3, 
Clary, though it went against her 
conscience, had given the desired 
promise. Next day, the 28th of 
August, Penelope and Mrs. Jen- 
nings left Edinburgh, and com- 
menced their new course of life at 
Lunar Lodge. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


ANNIB FBELS A JEALOUS PANG. 


Turee months have passed away, 
twelve whole weeks; surely a goodly 
time to mourn; our Annie may now 
well appear to her friends in a state 
of mitigated woe. Mr. Elliot has 
seen her, and has apologised for 
Mrs. Elliot’s not calling on her; 
but he said, “She is not very 
strong. Dorothea is getting into 
years, Mrs. Jennings, and into flesh 
too,—she has not got your springy 
step, and she dislikes driving greatly; 
so she hopes you will kindly excuse 
her making a formal call, and that 

ou and my sweet little chestnut 
Gomsm-al he poetically named 
Penelope—will come over and dine 


with us the day after to-morrow 
quietly—not a soul but ourselves.” 

“ Dear Mr. Elliot, I don’t know 
how T could do that.” 

“Why not, my dear friend; re- 
member our long acquaintance. I 
trust I may add friendship ; surely 
Billie and your child are like brother 
and sister; and now, except for 
Lady Julie and little baby, we are 
quite alone. My son and Major 
Maitland are in Edinburgh, and then 
they are off Heaven knows where. 
They are always flitting hither and 
thither, dropping in at unexpected 
times. The Major, for no other 
reason, I believe, than to comfort his 
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little treasure, whose very heart is 
bound up in his living, and George, 
although he denies it, to get exten- 
sion of leave from Lady Julia. To 
do her justice, she is behaving un- 
commonly well, but you understand, 
Mrs. Jennings. She has Papa 
Elliot, as she calls me, to fall back 
on, besides Billie, who is grateful to 
be employed by her in any way.” 

Annie only heard half of this 
speech; her mind seized the words, 
** Major Maitland is in Edinburgh,” 
and again when Mr. Elliot spoke of 
baby. Oh, how she longed to ask 

uestions, to know if there was a 
Miss Maitland, who she had been, 
what was she Jike—was she beauti- 
ful, was she high-born! but she 
dared not. She feared, lest Mr. 
Elliot should know something of her 
story, and discover that her interest 
in that man was not extinct. How 
could it be, indeed ? what a woman 
must she be who forgets to take an 
interest in the looks, favoured or 
otherwise, of her golden youth ! 
Annie hesitated how to reply to 
this warm invitation, and when try- 
ing to frame an excuse, she was 
stopped by Mr. Elliot saying— 

“Mrs. Jennings, do not, pray, 
refuse me. My pride as ambassador 
will be dreadfully hurt ; besides, I 
dare not face Dorothea without 
your — to come to us. Say 
yes, if not for the sake of friends, 
for her sake, my little blossom here, 
who is looking at you so interest- 
ingly. There now, I have it,” as 
reluctantly Mrs. Jennings gave the 
desired promise; “and lest you 
should claim the privilege of your 
sex,and change your mind, I will 
now run off. Blossom, will you 
come with me, and Billie shall see 
you home again.” And with the 
beaming face of one who has accom- 
ee a pleasant purpose, Mr. 

lliot departed. 

By the loch’s sides went Mr. 
Elliot and the children, as he called 
them, to Bees Crag, laughing, talk- 
ing, picking up pebbles and shells, 
examining them, then flinging them 
away, making sudden dives into the 
thickets to look at hidden ferns or 
mysterious bits of grasses, for Mr, 
Kiliot was a dabbier in botany, 
mineralogy, conchology, and all 
other -ologys ever classed, when 
their chatter was suddealy checked 
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by the apparition, for it appeared 
nothing less in those wildly beau- 
tiful regions, of a well-dressed po- 
lished city gentleman, with an um- 
brella all unsuited to bear the fierce 
gusts of storms and mists which 
commonly arise in those parts. No 
less a well-bred gentleman was this 
than the Honorable and Reverend 
Daniel Merton. He and Mr. Elliot 
were slightly acquainted, and he 
had been just to call on him at Bees 
Cray as well as on his cousia, Major 
Maitland, whom he had not once 
seen since his return from India, 
and was carefully picking his way 
back by the shore as the shortest 
way to Lunar Lodge, whither he 
was now bound. Mr. Merton was 
becoming daily a more enthusiastic 
lover of female beauty—the tight 
hand he had kept on himself in 
youth was being relaxed; and be- 
ware, O prophet, if the great tension 
will not now cause a great rebound. 
Look away from the nymph of fif- 
teen-years-three-quarters, who ap- 
proaches, with a skin like a sea- 
gull’s wing aud cheeks like young 
roses,—tor the time was quickly 
coming, predicted for her by her 
poor father, when his queen would 
be queen of the roses, abjuring the 
sole tint of the lilies, and how espe- 
cially blooming were they freshened 
by exercise and the quick breeze 
from the loch. And instantly Mr. 
Merton’s eyes fell on this vision, 
and with rather hurried breath, he 
informed Mr. Elliot of his visit, and 
of his disappointment in not finding 
him at home. 

‘I am very sorry, indeed, Mr. 
Merton; the Major is absent now, 
but when he returns you must come 
and spend a few days with us. By 
the way,” added the impulsive Mr. 
Eliiot, “will you dine with us 
the day after to-morrow, although 
neither he nor my son shall be with 
us; but Mrs. Elliot will be delighted 
to see you, and I should like to see 
the Major’s child, the wonderfullest 
little morsel ever lent to earth.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Elliot! [ shall be 
very glad to go to you. Thursday, 
you say?’—yes. Is this your nephew, 
Mr. Buchanan, shaking Billie’s 
hand, and—and—” he added, hesi- 
tating, giving Penelope earnest 
looks. 

“ Miss Jennings,” finished up for 
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him Mr. Elliot, “‘ My poor friend, 
Dr. Jennings’ only child.” 

“Mr. Merton, Penelope, my 

Mr. Merton raised his hat and 
lowered it slowly to the young 
beauty, letting her see, with all the 
power his spectacles could convey, 
the adwiration with which he re- 
garded her. Penelope liked this 
and blushed; it was a tribute to 
charms which she was very anxious 
to be sure of possessing, for the sake 
of that fascinating, charming, sweet- 
voiced, deep-eyed Major. Alas! 
poor Billie. 

“Is Mrs. Jennings at home, may 
Tinquire?” asked Mr. Merton, 
with suave tones ; ‘‘ I was thinking 
of calling, if I should not be in her 
Way.” 

“I don’t know,” answered Pene- 
lope, brusquely ; “you can call if 
you like. Mother was at home 
when we left,” she said, turning to 
Mr. Elliot with a shamed face. She 
did not like having to say even this 
much to that elderly clergyman. 

“Well, I shall make an effort at all 
events,” Mr. Merton replied, not 
quite so pleased with her manner as 
her appearance; and they parted, 
Mr. Merton carefully stepping on his 
way. Mr. Elliot was not quite 
satisfied at having invited Mr. 
Merton to dine with him on the day 
he had promised Mrs. Jennings that 
there should not be a soul invited ; 
o the mischief was done. He 

new, too, how his helpmeet, his 
Dorothea, would reproach him, and 
the poor husband's walk was spoiled, 
he trudged on in silence, no longer 
perceptive of Nature's stores. 

In a short time, the H:«nourable 
Mr. Merton was seated with Annie 
in Dr. Jennings’ pretty home, 
talking easily and well, Annie knit- 
ting peacefully, while Mr. Merton 
lighuly spoke of politics and gene- 
ral social matters, and, without cant 
or straining even, gave the con- 
versution a religious tone, with 
which Annie was _ particularly 
pleased. He mentioned first ca- 
sually having met Miss Jennings, 
aud in a carefully indifferent, 
modulated tone, inquired her 
age. 

‘T suppose she is so young as 
to make the question not indiscreet, 
Mrs. Jennings?” he said, and smiled 
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his rigid smile. Mr. Merton’s 
rigidity of smile was merely the 
effect of rigidity of muscle, and for 
which his nature was not answer- 
able. 

“She is fifteen, I believe, Mr. 
Merton,” replied Annie; she did 
not much like being questioned 
about her; she fancied, too, that 
he seemed to attach importance to 
his query. She was a little dry in 
her masner, which the conscience 
of the other felt directly, and he 
changed the conversation. Lunch 
being now announced, Mr. Merton, 
with becoming decorum, handed 
Mrs. Jennings to the head of her 
table, and looked around with ap- 
probation. Very, very comfortable 
appeared everything,—the table so 
weil furnished, glass so well cleaned 
(this was a favourite virtue of Mr. 
Merton’s); the smassive piate on 
the sideboard was beautifully bright 
(plate in use does); a splendid 
claret-jug, and a silver cup, Taid, at 
Mrs. Jennings’ express orders, be- 
side his plate,—a graceful attention 
from the widow. 

“T remember claret was ever 
your favourite beverage, Mr. Mer- 
ton,” she said. ‘‘ Are you constaut 
still to your old friend ?” 

The prophet’s heart was touched ; 
that youthful, dazzling vision of 
filteen-three-quarters old grew dim, 
and dimmer still, when Annie had 
showed him the several reception- 
rooms, and the fine paintings, and 
busts, and buhl cabinets, with their 
valuable collections, — memories 
from pagan Rome, and ecclesiastical 
memories from Christian Rome. 
Mr. Merton ceased to make com- 
parisons between noses slightly 
tinted and pure white noses, be- 
tween slightly rumpled throats and 
throats full and fresh; and he re- 
solved that no youthful aliurements 
should interfere to prevent him and 
Lunar Lodge being better acquaint- 
ed. In this speculation it would 
not be justifiavle to consider Mr. 
Merton sordid. He did not want 
money ; he was perneny indepen- 
dent,—able to select a beggar for 
his wife, and maintain her in every 
comfort; but the Hon. and Rev. 
Mr. Merton had reached that time 
of life when it is commendable for 
a man to consider his steps, and to 
get compensation for his outlay. 
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Money has an affinity to money ; 
and a rich wife, without youth and 
beauty, would be perfectly lawful 
for him to take; or, on the other 
hand, a beautiful young wife, even 
though a beggar, would weigh down 
the scale he could fill with gold. 
Mr. Merton’s esthetic tastes were 
causing him very pleasurable emo- 
tions ; but to balance this, the lower 
nature of the man asserted itself. 
The claret was really excellent, and 
Mrs. Jennings’ recollection of his 
predilections was something quite 
wonderful; so this last remem- 
brance kicked youth and beauty 
out of the scale, and Jennings’ 
widow, with one thousand a-year 
and Lunar Lodge, carried the da ; 
And Annie—* Madonna Annie’ — 
looks younger, feels younger, after 
that visit paid by her old pastor, 
the shepherd who had rescued her 
from Red John Boyle’s claws, and 
had placed her in his own green 
astures. How would she like to 
ecome the especial care of that 
honourable shepherd ? These were 
early days, undoubtedly, for such 
speculations,—twelve weeks out of 
the fifty-two allotted by the world 
for the remembrances of the broken 
link, and twelve weeks only out of 
the one hundred and four weeks be- 
fore the world would give its ap- 
proving sanction to that mairi- 
monial chain being joined with a 
new link. Yet Annie knew she was 
in safe hands if she should meditate 
such a joining with Mr. Merton ; 
all due regard would be paid to the 
world’s opinion, for, like to Brutus, 
all knew ‘‘he was an honourabie 
man.” To-morrow she would meet 
him at Bees Crag. Mrs. Elliot 
had insisted on her being told of 
it, and she had written a note, which 
she gave to Penelope for her, but 
in which she entreated her not to 
let this cause her to alter her pro- 
mise. Mr. Merton, as a clergyman 
and an old friend, ought really to 
be welcomed as an addition to their 
comfort; at the same time, Mrs. 
Elliot considered that she should 
be left free to draw back if she 
liked. Annie was troubled; but 
Penelope's solicitations were joined 
to her own real inclinations, aud 
prevailed. 
The intermediate day was one of 
torrents : a pouring, merciless, piti- 
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less, untiring rain pelts down, mist 
covers the old mountains, the sky 
lowers its grey, cold curtain on 
Loch Achray, which looks thick 
and muddy. Benvenue, like hooded 
monk, stands by in gloomy contem- 
plation. The little fishes, poor Dr. 
Jennings’ especial favourites, go 
sleepily to bed, believing it is night ; 
and in her window, that overlooks 
the Callander Road, sit Annie and 
Penelope. 

** Mother,” said Penelope, “I 
think your old friend is a great 
beau.” 

Fifteen-three-quarters is auda- 
cious, and calls fifty odd old. 

“ Who do you mean, Penelope ?”’ 
with slight asperity of tone demands 
Mrs. Jennings, as the Blossom inuo- 
cently hits on the subject of her 
contemplations. 

** Mr. Merton, mother.” 

“How do you mean? What op- 
portunities have you had for making 
such a remark P” 

* Not much, mother; and oh, 
please do not think me vain—but 
when we met him yesterday, he 
looked at me so—so admiringly— 
I thought, at least-——” 

** Indeed !” 

‘Yes, mother; and what makes 
me feel sure of this was that Billie 
remarked his manner as well as I, 
and said, ‘What business had an 
old clergyman to look at me so?” 

After a pause, Mrs. Jennings 
asks— 

** How old are you, Penelope ?’ 

“Fifteen years and nine months 
and a week, mother.” 

How anxious youth is to grow 
old! Annie—Madonna Annie—is 
learning a new experience ; a shar 
feeling of jealousy shoots heoeah 
her as she gazes on the very weer 
girl just bursting into womanhood. 
Annie had never felt such a pain 
before. How can an ssawelalond 
Jirsl ever feel jealousy f—a peerless 
beauty, allowed to be so, extolled 
as such on all sides,—what space is 
there for seeds of jealousy to grow 
there? Yet seeds there were of 
vacuity, of jealousy, all unknown to 
Annie until now, and she sighed 
deeply. Turning away to hide a 
painfully-troubled face, she drew 
with her finger on the dulled win- 
dow-panes figures of tall men—of 
short men (Mrs. Jennings had a 
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little talent for drawing),—of slen- 
der women, with cloaks and bon- 
nets,—of slender girls, with hats 
and feathers, and tight-fitting jacket 
aud Hessian boots,—and she sighed 
again more deeply than before. 

“ Mother, are you ill?” inquired 
Penelope, anxiously peering for- 
ward to catch a look at Annie’s 
face ; but Annie impatiently turned 
away and left the room. Penelope 
looked after her wistfully, but she 
soon forgot any fears for Annie’s 
health in counting that only two 
days remained before she should 
see again that bewitching, charming 
Major Maitland ; and blushes and 
dimples appeared, and chased each 
other in her pretty cheeks, remem- 
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bering his honied whispers, heard 
by no ears but hers. “ Heigh ho!” 
she gaily sighed, and ran to her 
room to shake out her dress for the 
dinner next day. 

Before retiriag to bed that night, 
Mrs. Jennings stole, with timid ex- 
pression, to that room that held the 
urn in which lay the ashes of her 
departed husband, and locking the 
door, she took possession of the 
key. What motives prompted her 
to this act remains a mystery in the 
bosom of Madonna Annie herself: 
each reader is left to imagine what 
would have been his or her reasons 
for taking such a step under similar 
circumstances. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


4 DINNER. 


Next morning broke in sunshine 
and colour; the brown birds sang, 
and the flies hummed, and bees 
buzzed busily, and the fishes leaped 
high in the clear waters, and 
Benvenue threw off his cowl and 
Benedictine cloak, and appeared in 
secular habit. Annie and Dotan 
felt a little nervous and anxiously, 
from pretty nearly similar causes— 
each one thought of Charley Mait- 
land, each one of the Honorable and 
Keverend Mr. Merton. Penelope, 
certainly, with more feelings of 
amusement than of sentiment, yet 
her vanity was flattered by his 
speaking looks of admiration and 
ot deference, and in Major Mait- 
land’s absence she would not object 
to playing off a few affected airs on 
him,— it would be such fun! Annie 
was realising the old days past, and 
forestalling in thought prospective 
days. The afternoon was so charm- 
ing, she resolved to walk quietly b 

the Loch Tokees’ Crag. “ We 
will start a little earlier than neces- 
sary, to be in time for dinner, Pen,” 
she said, “ to permit of delays in 
the way, should we like to rest.” 
And in full time, both ladies started 
on their expedition. Mrs. Jennings 
looked this day the primmest and 
properest of widows, closely veiled, 
cloaked, andneatly made up fora wet 
road. Penelope, although dressed in 


her mournful black, likewise looked 
like nature this day, fresh, bright, 
glistening in the sun, gorgeous and 
sweet. A tiny bouquet of scarlet 
blossom and grey heliotrope, with a 
spray of myrtle-blossom, peeped 
from her bosom, as if calling for 
attention to their resting-place. 
Annie surveyed her with admira- 
tion, but, alas! for her lower nature, 
not without a pang of jealousy ; with 
a deep sigh she acknowledged her 
lesser charms, and knew that the 
first and the best half of her drama 
of life was played out. Penelope 
bounded before her, carolling like a 
lark, after a peep in at the golden 
gates, when suddenly she ceased, as 
she perceived hastening after them, 
with hurried yet cautious steps, to 
avoid pools of water, the Honorable 
and Kevd. Daniel Merton himself. 
Dimples broke out over her face, 
and with a merry smile she told 
Annie that Mr. Merton was on their 
track. Annie raised her hand with 
a quick motion to draw down her 
veil; it was not needed, however, the 
veil was obscuring quite properly 
the features of the relict of Andrew 
Jennings, Esq., M.D., f,R.C.S., and 
every other 1 tter of the alphabet 
placed higgledy-piggledy. 

“Tam so fortunate, Mrs. Jennings, 
to overtake you thus. [ trust I am 
correct in guessing you, like myself, 
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to be 
Crag.” 

“Yes! we dine there to-day, and 
I understand that you do also.” 

“Yes! [ rejoice to say. Will you 
accept the support of my arm ?— 
these shingles are slippery walking.” 

Quitetrue,sothey were,and Annie 
took the arm thus offered. This 
was as it should be. Affliction re- 
quires a prop, it is suppused to be 
weakly, and should be treated with 
consideration. Now, there was 
nothing volatile or frivolous in this 
act of Annie’s taking Mr. Merton’s 
arm; no, on the contrary—and 
should Mrs. Jennings have met with 
any friend on the road, she needed 
not blush at being seen leaning on 
the arm of this elderly clergyman, 
with her young daughter skimming 
the earth beside her. It was not 
walking with Penelope this day ; 
and while Mr. Merton’s tongue 
flowed in smooth phrases toJennings’ 
widow, his eyes folldwed, with de- 
lighted ghtter, the figure of the 
blooming young Penelope. Mrs. 
Jennings’ eyes being chiefly directed 
to the ground, did not perceive this, 
and Bees Crag was reached this day 
without fatigue, and with a sense of 
its being a very short walk indeed 
from Lunar Lodge. 

Mrs, Elliot, with all the warmth 
and hospitality of her good nature, 
met Annie on the threshold with 
outstretched arms. 

** Welcome, my poor dear friend, 
and thank you very much for com- 
ing to us!” she said; and Mr. Elliot 
welcomed her soft cheek, as he has 
done since her bereavement; and 
Annie, quite overcome by their 
kindness and a general feeling of 
weakness, burst into tears, and was 
led into the drawing-room by Mrs. 
Elliot, where she kis-ed and soothed 
poor Annie, andturned Mr. Elliot 
out of doors, to join Mr. Merton, 
Penelope, and Billie. 

‘** Leave us, sir!” she said to her 
husband; “‘ the poor thing is a little 
upset, and no wonder. 1 will take 
her to my own dressing-room 
presently, out of Lady Julia’s way, 
and introduce her to my little pet, 
Raby.” , 

At sound of Raby’s name, Annie 
looked up, and her tears ceased; she 
longed yet dreaded to see that child. 

* Yes!” replied Mrs. Elliot to 
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that look, “she is worth seeing, 
Mrs. Jennings. I never met with 
such a little darling; for her sake I 
am encouraging her father to make 
this house his home, for the present 
at ail events. I cannot resolve to 
part with her, and she with reluct- 
ance allows him to leave her behind, 
even when he and George go on 
shooting parties.” 

““T should like to see her,” said 
Annie timidly. 

“Well, then, dear, come with 
me quietly upstairs. Ido not want 
you to meet that painted crea- 
ture of a daughter-in-law of Mr. 
Elliot’s just now; she would be 
too much for you, until you get a 
little composed.” So saying, Mrs. 
Elliot took Annie under the arm, 
carrying in her other hand her 
bonnet and cloak, of which she had 
dispossessed her all in a moment, 
overruling the feeble resistance, 
which was all Annie had to offer at 
the time. As they crossed the hall 
they saw a little - flirting scene 
enacted, Mr. Merton was making a 
motion of a bending knee to Pene- 
lope, who, with a roguish dimpling 
face, was letting him take her sprig 
of myrtle. An angry flush rose to 
Annie’s cheek, but Mrs. Elliot 
laughed, and whispered, ‘* Never 
mind her, Mrs. Jennings, she is 
nothing better than a child; and as 
to him, he is but an old fool.” And 
unconscious of having committed a 
great indiscretion, she continued a 
low laugh until she had reached her 
dressing-room, aod had plaeed 
Annie in great state on a sofa. 
Leaving her alone there, to compose 
herself, she said, she promised to 
return ina few moments with Raby. 
“ To compose herself!” surely there 
was irony in the very sound. Was 
she not desolate indeed? A husband 
who had adored her, dead ; lost to 
her in a double sense, lost to her 
beyond recal. A lover of early days, 
a distracted, doting lover, and turned 
to be her scorner, and the man she 
had despised, and now permitted to 
—to what?—too early Mrs. Jennings 
to acknowledge even to your fair 
bosom a lover—respectfully sympa- 
thise with her—she saw with her 
own eyes, heard with her ears, 
bowing before and making foolish 
speeches to her daughter—her 
young daughter, scarcely out of the 
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nursery. Annie! Madonna Annie! 
retire,—you are not wanted ; youth 
will have its way--fifteen years 
three-quarters—one result would 
muke a recreant lover of even famed 
Helen’s of Troy, in her elderly days. 

Softly the dressing-room door 
opens, and in glides a slender little 
girl, with rich glossy hair, purple in 
its very blackness, and a skin of the 
soft-tinted, brunette shade. Her 
features were delicate and refined- 
locking, but it was in her eyes that 
the attraction lay which no one 
could resist. Large lustrous grey 
eyes, with black lashes, and an 
expression so holy, so pure, as if an 
angel’s soul looked on, though not 
stained by spot of sin, by struggle 
to be pure. Annie felt awed at this 
little mysterious stranger, dressed 
in a white frock, high to her fair 
throat, and wanting in coloured 
sash, or bow. sash, such as are 
deemed indispensable in these days, 
with young and old. 

** Come here, my dear.” said Annie 
rather stiffly. She hadn’t a good 
manner with children, and holding 
out her hand, Raby moved quickly 
to her side, and held up her beauti- 
ful mouth to be kissed—the child 
did not understand hand-shaking. 
Annie’s lips met hers; there was a 
something in that kiss, holy as it was, 
that recalled young Charley’s, and, 
with uncontrollable impulse, Aunie 
clasped her to her heart and burst 
into tears :— 

“My darling, my darling!” she 
cried, and the flood-gates of a strong 
heart gave way to an innocent child’s 
little holy kiss. Raby looked at her 
wonderingly. She stroked her 
cheeks and laid her head on Annie’s 
bosom, as she was accustomed to lay 
it on her father’s, and then looking 
up into her face, she said in Chariey’s 
voice— 

**Do not ery, lady! the doctor was 
very good, and God took him to 
Heaven to make him quite happy.” 
Hypocrisy cannot face innocence 
without a blush; and Annie was 
greatly relieved at this moment by 
Mrs. Elliott’s entrance to take her 
down stairs. 

* Dinner is readv, Mrs. Jennings, 
andwill be commenced in a moment. 
Come with me, and we will quickly 
get over the introduction to Lady 
Julia. Raby, my pet, what should 
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you like todo? Will you go to the 
house, and then feed the pigeons for 
me ? they are all tumbling about on 
the window-sill in your room, wild 
for their supper—hungry wretches, 
they are! They are just like the 
horse-leech,” she said to Annie as 
Raby flew off to feed them. 

* Well, what do you think of my 
cherub, Mrs. Jennings ?” she asked 
as both ladies watched Raby out of 
sight. 

“She is lovely, indeed, Mrs. El- 
liot.” 

“Yes, lovely and good, and yet 
the image of her wilful father in 
her tricks ; the turn of her head, the 
tone of her voice, is as like to him 
as if he were a child again in her.” 

Annie coloured, for confusedly 
she:answered, yes. Mrs. Elliot re- 
marked it; but there was no time 
for comment—they had reached the 
drawing-room, and _ introductions 
must be gone through. Mr. Elliot 
met Annie at the door ; and leading 
her over t > Lady Julia’s sofa, the in- 
troduction was made to her ladyship. 

Very much the worse for the wear 
and tear of an Indian climate was 
Lady Julia, except for Mdlle. 
Annette’s clever fingers she would 
have been a spectacle, but ill-ravages 
were antdie concealed, gaps in 
gums concealed, streaky hair was 
made perfect, and palpating bosoms 
were got up. All carefully concealed 
from Raby’s eyes, at Lady Julia’s 
anxious wishes. She used to say, 
“That child’s divine eyes I can- 
not suffer to be distressed by my 
necessary petites cosmetiques; 80, 
Annette, hide them ; rather ten thou- 
sand times let even the Colonel uis- 
cover them if an emergency should 
arise than that child. 

“ T regret so much Colonel Elliot’s 
absence, Mrs. Jennings,” she com- 
menced ; “I fear our little party to- 
day will be triste. Come here, my 
Billie!” The boy rushed to her side. 


* You must try and fill Col. Elliot’s 


we to entertain us. Poor papa 
illiot and that very gentleman-like 
Mr. Merton must not be over- 
burdened by the task of entertain- 
ing us four ladies.” 

“ Never mind, Lady Julia! we are 
equal to the task,” answered Mr. 
Elliot, good-humouredly ; and offer- 
ing his arm to her ladyship, he took 
her in to dinner. Mr. Merton ad- 
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vanced to the widow, smiling in the 
consciousness of wearing young 
beauty’s gift in his coat. Annie's 
eyes glanced to it, but she quickly 
withdrew, and spoke in as calm 
tones as she couldcommand. Billie 
followed with Penelope, and ap- 
parently some sparring passed be- 
tween them in that short transit, 
for Billie glared like a young tiger as 
Mr. Merton seated himself opposite 
to him, and Miss Penelope demurely 
looked at him with a latent desire to 
laugh. Very seriously, with due 
importance given to the acts, were 
soups and fish eaten and despatched, 
when Penelope, whose eyes were 
looking for distraction out of win- 
dow, to whom the age had not ar- 
rived to appreciate any cuurses but 
sweet courses, saw two travel- 
stained, dusty gentlemen, carrying 
guns in their cases,pass the windows, 
and followed by a boy with port- 
manteau. Hercheeks crimsoned, and 
Billie, who saw the arrival also, 
started up, exclaiming :— 

“These are Colonel Elliot and 
Major Maitland.” 

“I am so rejoiced!” said Lady 
Julia, turning politely to Annie, 
who, white as paper, lay back in her 
chair, trying to look indifferent. 

* Desire tuat the soups and fish be 
kept hot,” said Mrs. tlliot to the 
servant. 

“ Confound them -” muttered Mr. 
Elliot, under breath, looking at An- 
nie’s white face. “I wish George 
knew his mind a little better, and 
would tell us when to expect them.” 

Mr. Merton finished his fish. 
Cold fish is not good—silly of Mr. 
Elliot to lay down his fish knife 
until he had finished his fish. The 
ladies are different—they do not 
always appreciate good fish, but 
Mr. Elliot is quite aware of its 
value. So Mr. Merton in his secret 
soul thought, and deterred his un- 
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comfortable feelings at the prospect 
of facing cousin Charley’s presence 
of Annie until he had consumed the 
last morsel of fish. Now he looked 
up, and was struck by the counten- 
ances about him. Annie’s distress 
was evident, attributed, of course, 
to its proper cause by host and 
hostess, and shared by them whe 
had led her into this company. 
Penelope’s cheeks were like the 
damask rose, and her eyes con- 
tinually sought the door. Mr. Mer- 
ton addressed hertwice, and;received 
no answer. How can this be P Surely 
she cannot be disturbed because 
Colonel Elliot and Major Maitland 
have arrived. Billie, who had 
started out to meet them, now re- 
turned, to say that the gentlemen 
would dine alone, and join the dinner 
party at dessert. 

“ Very well!” answered Mr. El- 
liot, well pleased that Annie should 
get her dinner quietly over; but 
dinner was spoiled to Annie—she 
could not eat—Penelope could not 
eat. Lady Julia left the room to em- 
brace her George, and said she would 
return at dessert course, and not to 
keep dinner waiting for her. Mrs. 
Elliot's mind was turned to sending 
enough of dinners up to those hun- 
gry gentlemen, and she watched anxi- 
ously the dishes as they were cut ; 
and Mr. Elliot’s temper, although 
very good, was quite ruffled at all 
these interruptions, when he had 
hoped to have had a nice quiet 
little dinner for his poor friend’s 
widow. Mr. Merton, finding no one 
disposed to converse, sank into 
silence and finished his dinner. 
At last, this dinner ended, dessert and 
wines are leit and servants with- 
draw. Lady Julia had returned, as 
she had promised ; and now the door 
opens once again, and admits Raby 
and Major Maitland, followed by 
George. 


Wilh 











Wira the smile of sweetness on her 
lips, caused by the touch of the fresh, 
pure lips of Charley’s infant daugh- 
ter, and with a strange, yearning 
heart, Annie forgot the lapse of time 
and her friend’s appearance ; lean- 
ing forward in her chair, she 
eagerly met the first look of Major 
Maitland, and with it dizzily heard 
Mr. Elliot’s introduction as he shook 
him by the hand—“ Mrs. Jennings ; 
Major Maitland.” 

ery low and deferentially he bow- 
ed, and steadily looked her full in the 
face—a cold, icy look it was, from 
which was awfully excluded any 
shade of recognition; then turning 
from her, he held outa finger to the 
Hon. and Rev. Mr. Merton, who had 
left his seat beside the window, and 
met him with outstretched hand. 

“How do you do, Charley ?” with 
a voice, which betrayed in its un- 
steadiness, the embarrassment he 
did not show in manner. 

“How d’ye do, Cousin Dan?” 
cooly rejoined Charley. And taking 
his seat at the table,he drewRaby on 
his knee, and commenced directly 
to crack walnuts. 

‘** Who will have walnuts ?” he in- 
quired, as if the occupation was so 
pleasing that he wished to crack ‘em 
for the entire company. ‘ Will you, 
Lady Julia?” and looking round he 
for the first moment perceived 
Penelope—cool, very cool, as he 
shewed, that pale-faced man with 
eyes that burned like coals of fire 
was boiling at his heart, and in his 
excited state of feeling he had over- 
looked Penelope; but as, now 
shrinking, blushing, Penelope met 
his eyes, he smiled and bowed to 
her; and happy as the angels she 
felt when he said— 

‘* Miss Jennings, we meet a day 
before our time.” 

He remembered it, she thought ; 
and the we, the possessive we, Was So 
delightful to hear. At once were 
allayed her deadly fears that he had 
forgotten her. 

* Walnuts, Miss Jennings?” he 
asked. And Penelope, who dis- 
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liked walnuts and loved macaroons, 
took the walnuts, and rejected the 
macaroons offered by Billie, who 
knew her predilection. 

“No macaroons, Pen—how is 
that ?” he inquired in a whisper ; 
“* How teazing you are!” she an- 
swered, in the same under-tone, 
while she received walnut after wal- 
nut, cracked with a quick, sharp re- 
port by Major Maitland. 

* You eat walnuts, I know, Mrs. 
Jennings,” said Mr. Elliot. Annie 
timidly answered something which 
Mr. Elliot supposed to be yes, and 
Major Maitland directly pushed 
across the dish to him ; and Annie 
felt instinctively that the only re- 
cognition she should meet from him 
would be that shewn by avoidance. 
His employment gone from him 
now, he leaned back, and stroked 
Raby’s raven hair: she looked up in 
his face with her fond, earnest eyes, 
and laid her lips on his lips. Annie 
saw this motion, felt it ; and remem- 
bering how lately those ripe lips had 
touched hers, a thrill went through 
her, of love, of desolation; a sigh 
escaped her, and Raby, although 
blest in the paradise of her father’s 
arms, yet heard that expression of 
suffering, and slipping from her 

lace, went round to Annie, and to 
oe knees she climbed, as she had 
climbed to her father’s, and it was 
Annie’s arms that clasped her now ; 
bending over that sweet, up-turned 
face, her tears fell quietly down, 
and suffering as she was, in that 
infant's divine sympathy she felt a 
kind of peace. Major Maitland 
moved uneasily, glanced across the 
table for a moment, then drew his 
hand across his brow as if from sud- 
den pain, and plunged into animated 
talk about deerstalking, that George 
and Mr. Elliot were discussing. 
Mrs. Klliot, who was remarking 
with dismay Mrs. Jennings’ tears, 
here gave the mysterious sign which 
is felt rather than seen by all ladies 
at all conceivable distances from 
one another, and with a great flut- 
tering of garments they left the 
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gentlemen alone. Major Maitland 
drew over a bottle of fine old Port 
quite close to his elbow, and helping 
himself freely to it he commenced 
to talk to cousin Dan. 

“You wear well, Cousin Dan !” 

**Do you think so, Charley ?” he 
answered, glad to be addressed, but 
feeling rather uncomfortable at the 
tone Charley assumed. Mr. Elliot 
and George had drawn together at 
the upper end of the table, and were 
talking inearnest, mysterious voices, 
the fact being that George was ex- 
plaining as much as he thought it 
desirable of Charley’s connection 
with Jennings’ widow. 

** Are you married, Daniel?” su- 
perciliously asked Charley of his 
reverend cousin and former guar- 
dian. 

“No! surely no! what a strange 
inquiry !”’ rather embarrassed, he 
replied. 

“Strange! how? why ?” 

** Well—because—because I am 
not a marrying man, have not been, 
I mean—and—a—a—of course you 
would have heen made acquainted 
with it had there been such a fact 
to communicate.” 

“ Indeed ! youare very good—you 
know the interest I take in mar- 
riages ; you say just now that you 
have not been a marrying man— 
which, being in the past tense, does 
not affect the present, or the future, 
necessarily — for instance, I have 
been a marrying man, and now, 
thanks to you, I am cured of that 
weakness; by the way, I should 
have introduced my daughter to you 
—you did not know the mother.” Mr 
Merton grew crimson, an insult to 
hiscloth ; “I wonder would you have 
admired her; but, let me see, I am 
d verging from the matter in hand. 
I have been thinking a good deal of 
you since I returned here, an hour 
or so ago, and found unexpected 
—- 

“You are very good,” drily re- 


marked Mr Merton, perceiving that 
Charley expected some reply. 
“Yes! 1 agree with you. Well, 
then, I think now is your time for a 
change of state. Fortune is at your 
door—pick her up, Cousin Dan ; how 


what do you say to marrying Jen- 
— widow.” 

ajor Maitland poured out a bum- 
per, aud drained it ata gulp, looking 
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fixedly at Mr. Merton’s confused 
face. It was tryingto him to have his 
contemplated act suggested by an- 
other. ‘* Eh, eh!” he stammered. 

“Is the prospect not p'easing P 
Perhaps she is too old for your youth, 
and, I grant you, we don’t value 
highly the fruit ready to fall at the 
touch of any hand: even the golden 
apples of Hesperides we should not 
think worth picking-up if they fell 
so liberally : but there is the daugh- 
ter—what do you say to her P” 

“Charley, Charley, you are sadly 
changed! I fear the stories we have 
heard are too true. I had hoped 
that they were exaggerated, at least ; 
but that cold, satirical countenance 
and careless lip corroborate them, I 
greatly fear. Ah! Charley, what 
would my dear mother think, were 
she alive to see you, of the change 
wrought in the carefully-trained 
Scotch lad she parted from so un- 
willingly ten years ago !”’ 

** Daniel, cease!” answered Char- 
ley, his manner changing from its 
satirical, sneering tone, to one of 
grave severity; “from you, of all 
men living, will I not suffer reproof. 
Who caused this change you com- 
plain of ? who blasted my life ? who 
turned the honey of my nature to 
gall and wormwood P Cease, sir, this 
moment!” and he struck the table 
till the glasses rang again. 

George started, and whispering 
to his father, they left the cousins 
alone. 

“T know, Charley,” said Mr. 
Merton, firmly, “that you accuse 
me of this, and I assert I am not 
answerable for it. I did my duty by 
you, and what I still believe to have 

een my duty. Whatever other 
motives may have mingled in the 
doing of it, you have nothing to say. 
I persist in affirming that I acted 
welland justifiably by you; and,save 
for your unbridled passions depriv- 
ing you of all power of reasoning, 
you wou'd have been obliged to me, 
for it was apparent to her poor aunt, 
as to me, that she did not love you 
as you imagined.” 

A burning flush rose to Charley's 
brow. “ You have capped your con- 
duct, sir,” he said, * and thank your 
age, your relationship, and ~ 
dignity as a priest, that I don't 
thrash you on the spot for your 
cold-blooded, insolent taunt.” Char- 
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ley started up, towering over the 
sitting man with a clenched fist, 
that longed to slap him in the face ; 
beside him he stood, with his chest 
heaving with passion; while still 
as death, and nearly as pale, sat 
Mr. Merton. By degrees Charley’s 
breathing became easier, and he 
said: * I forgive you, Dan ; your old 
blood runs too slow and cold to com- 
prehend how greatly you have in- 
jured me, how much you are mad- 
dening me—but hear me—let us 
two never name this subject again. 
I am not master of myself as I 
should be, when J remember my 
ill-spent life,” and Charley, turning 
again to the wine, drained off a 
tumbler ; then taking cousin Dan by 
the arm, they entered the drawing- 
room. 

“ Raby. is waiting to say good 
night to papa,” called out Mrs 
Elliot. as he entered. 

“* Not in bed, little one !” he said, 
stooping over the slender child, who 
was clinging to him as if they had 
been parted for days, and gazing 
into his face witha disturbed, wist- 
ful look, out of her great shining 
eyes. Charley raised her in his 
arms and carried her off to bed, as 
was his ordinary custom. When he 
returned, in about half-an-hour, he 
found his coffee rather cold, and the 
whist-table laid for the nightly 
game. Penelope is seated alone on 
a large old-fashioned sofa, placed 
against the wall, looking rather dis- 
consolate. At the centre table sits 
Mrs. Jennings, looking very pale, 
and knitting away with the practised 
expertness which requires neither 
eyes nor a present mind to execute 
faultlessly. Lady Julia is standing 
behind her Georgie, who is lying 
back in an elbow-chair with closed 


eyes and a newspaper on his knee, 
and submitting with patience to 
kisses that she lavishes on his fore- 
head and head, laid on from behind. 


Mr. Merton and Mr. Elliot are 
taking care of the wood fire and 
staring at the patient widow; and 
Billy, very sud-looking, sits at Mrs. 
Elliot’s feet, who gently snores in 
her chair. ‘The entrance of the 
Major rouses her up, and she, drow- 
sily rubbing her eyes, asks Mr. 
Elliot, won't he begin his game ? 

** Yes, my dear! so soon as we 
can make up our number, Who 
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will play? Of course you will, 
Dorothea; it is the only thing that 
keeps you from sleeping in your 
chair. Lady Julia, you won't desert 
me, I trust. Georgie, you had best 
finish your doze. Yes, sir,—and let 
me see now—and, Mr. Merton, you 
will play, I am sure; and, Maitland, 
how will you amuse yourself? Cut 
in after me when the first rubber is 
played.” 

“Dont mind me, Mr. Elliot,” 
said Charley ; “‘ here is metal more 
attr active,” and beside the blooming, 
blushing Penelope he sat down. 

Mr. Elliot laughed, well pleased 
to begin his whist, and yet to make 
his guests all happy. 

Very quiet appeared that draw- 
ing-room after a little; few words 
were spoken by the earnest card- 
players, and Georgie’s gentle breath- 
ing, as he lies wrapped in sweet 
forgetfulness, is like the humming 
of the flies on asummer’s-day, which 
makes silence still more silent, as it 
were, in the soporific effects it 
causes. And from that comfortable 

.80fa proceeds only a murmur, a 
sweet flow of words, and then a 
a silence; Annie’s crape sleeve 
rubbing against her silken side, as 
she plys the needle, is then heard 
more distinctly. 

‘And so you have been flirting 
sadly, Miss Penelope, I find,” said 
Charley, with one arm thrown at 
the back of the sofa, and against 
which Penelope is leaning. 

“ How! Why!” she answered in 
delicious confusion. 

**How! Why! How, by giving 
the Rev. Mr. Merton a flower; and 
why, I cannot say, except that you 
were then forgetful of your absent 
friends.” 

Penelope was desperately uneasy 
lest the Major should think it 
possible she should forget him. She 
was dreadfully in earnest ia her 
sudden passion for this handsome 
man, pa did not detect his trifling 
tone and utter want of feeling in his 
attentions ; and she replied vehe- 
mently, and with allowable uncon- 
sciousness— 

“ Indeed, Major Maitland, I did 
not forget you even for a minute ; 
but that old man plagued me so, 
and he made such a point of getting 
that bit of myrtle, I did not like to 
refuse it.” 
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“ Myrtle? Ah, I see! in the flower 
language that is love, I believe ;” 
and Major Maitland bent his face 
down quite close to Penelope's, and 
in her hurried, upwardlook,saw why 
it so happened that Charley felt 
that her lips were soft as they were 
pretty; and Penelope found that his 
moustache was quite as silken as it 
looked ; and then his arin would not 
keep up on that hard-backed sofa— 
it found, all unseen, a much softer 
resting-place, and so, happily cir- 
cumstanced, Charley resumed his 
disjointed talk. 

** And so you gave the old gentle- 
man that pretty bit of myrtle.” 

** Old fool !” ejaculated Miss Pen. 

**Oh, Miss Penelope! I am sure 
my poor aunt turned in her coffin 
that moment. She thought her son 
Daniel incomparable.” 

“T beg your pardon, Major Mait- 
land! I forgot; that is, I did not 
know that he was your cousin.” 

“Tt has not cut me deeply,” he 
answered, smilingly; “ perhaps we 
agree on that, as I hope we shall do 
on other matters. Well, whisper 
—remember to-morrow. You are 
bound to meet me to-morrow— this 


is nothing—a meeting purely acci- 


dental. You did not know you 
were to see me here this evening.” 

While whispers like these were 
interchanged, and some other 
things, which, when given, made the 
givers richer, Annie worked dili- 
gently, suffering torture. Under 
her eyes Charley Maitland flirted 
openly, atrociously, and with her 
iceetienhien-~iahes did not know, 
she could not tell, whether reck- 
lessly or with deliberate malice, for 
he ignored her presence. She trem- 
bled for Penelope—the young girl, 
the dead husband’s darling—and 
yet she dared not interfere by look 
or word lest she should bring an 
insult on her head. Billie suffered 
as well as she; heavily he sighed as 
he turned the leaves of the book: 
he tried to read, and in vain. Now 
Annie heard Charley suggest their 
going out of window to look at the 
clear moon, which was forcing a 
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way into the well-lighted apart- 
ment. 

“T want a smoke,” he whispered, 
‘and you, like a dear little girl, 
won’t object to it, but will keep me 
company.” 

Seasiene thought living in the 
very puff of his smoke would be 
breathing Heaven’s air ; and she in- 
stantly rose, casting a furtive glance 
to where sat Mrs. Jennings. 

“Penelope, where are you go- 
ing?” timidly asked Annie, but in 
a voice that carried no sound so far 
as Pen’s engaged ears, and with 
Major Maitland following, they two 
stole behind the curtain, and passed 
out of the French window. Minutes 
slowly dragged on, and to Annie’s 
excited fancy they appeared trebly 
long. At last she could bear the 
strain no more, and, stepping 
lightly to Colonel Elliot’s side, she 
touched the aaa quietly on the 
arm. He awoke instantly, and 
started up, finding Mrs. Jennings 
beside him. 

** Mrs, Jennings, I beg ten thou- 
sand pardons ! I believe I have been 
very rude; I gotno sleep—” 

**Oh, no matter! I did not think 
of it,” she hurriedly whispered ; “ I 
want you to come with me on the 
terrace, Penelope, and he—” She 
stopped unable to finish; but in a 
second George understood her and 
the position of the parties, and 
offered her his arm. 

“Lovely night!” he said, with 
feigned ease, for she was very un- 
certain as to how they should find 
Charley employed. Out of window 
they stepped together, and in the 
broad light of the moon they saw 
Penelope in the close embrace of 
Charley Maitland. 

“Charlie!” cried Georgie, in 
warning tones, clearing his throat. 
Charlie looked up, still keeping his 
arms round the girl, and looking 
full into Annie’s terrified face, he 
bent back Penelope’s head and 
kissed her on her ripe lips, which 
pee in consternation as she saw 

er mother approaching. 
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Wuart a wretched drive home had 
these two women, seated by each 
other’s side in the open carriage, 
with the moon shining its broad 
smile on the tear-stained face of the 
young girl, and on the pale set fea- 
tures of the widow. From that 
moon, which had lightened up the 
handsome face of Major Maitland, 
displaying his witchery to the fasci- 
nated love-stricken girl, and had 
shown her to him in the glamour of 
its beams, she would fain have hid- 
den now, lest the pale, silent woman 
by her side should see, though 
fear struggled with love in her 
breast, that love was triumphing 
over both it and shame. Annie had 
not spoken a word of anger to her, 
yet Penelope's tears had fallen plen- 
tifully. Annie was suffering,—a 
gnawing pain was at her heart, the 
gentle feelings stirring at it had 
received a shock ; Charley Maitland 
had insulted her ; with cool premedi- 
tated insult he had injured her 
through this girl, her husband’s 
child; and this girl herself was uncon- 
sciously aiding in the stabs her poor 
heart was receiving by her silly for- 
ward love for this bad man. So 
Annie’s mind worded it, though not 
her lips. Angry, very angry she 
felt towards her; but beginning to 
distrust the purity of her feelings, 
the single righteousness of her an- 
ger, she deferred the lecture she 
meant to give her until the morn- 
ing. Cold and hard as an iceberg, 
she parted from her at her os 
room door, Penelope not venturing 
to kiss her freezing lips, to touch 
her cold, averted cheek. 

“You had best hurry to bed,” 
Annie said, in cutting tones ; “‘ these 
are late hours for a child to keep, 
and once the excitement of the last 
few hours has passed off, you will 
experience an unpleasant reaction.” 

“Good night, mother,” muttered 
Penelope plaintively. She knew she 
was to blame, infatuated though 
she was, and determined, too, al- 
though unhappy in the thought, 
to keep her assignment with Major 


IS BROKEN AND A PROMISE IS KEPT. 


Maitland the next day. In perplex- 
ing, happy, and unhappy thoughts 
she tossed on her pillows that 
night. ‘ Meet him I will,” was her 
last resolve, ‘‘even though mother 
should lock me up.” Then, overcome 
by the fatigue of mind and body, 
she went to sleep, and went through 
in her dreams many a sweet word 
and deed of which she had been the 
so late recipient. Penelope was 
young, and sleep is kind to youth; 
she enjoyed slumbers, although 
shorter than she was used to, while 
Annie lay all night wakeful, un- 
rested. Her situation was perplex- 
ing; of course, she would keep 
Penelope as much as possible out of 
Major Maitland’s way; but Pene- 
lope was very self-willed, with the 
passionate nature of her father and 
all unbridled. 

Bees Crag and Lunar Lodge lay 
too close together not to afford 
many opportunities of their meet- 
ing ; Billie and she were so used to 
be almost daily together, that a 
sudden change from this habit 
would call forth remarks; and she 
shrank from speaking of Charley to 
Mr. and rs. Elliot. Colonel 
Elliot might assist her in a degree 
out of her difficulty; for she felt 
sure that he knew all about her un- 
happy past connection with Major 
Maitland, and was also aware of his 
present dangerous character; so 
Annie thought she would confide 
in George. But yet another course 
remained open, to take Penelope to 
her bosom and unfold to her all the 

ast,—Major Maitland, seen in the 
ight of her old lover, and full of 
the spirit of revenge, not of 
love, and trifling with her Pene- 
lope, simply to heap insult on An- 
nie’s head. This was a considera- 
tion worth something, and Annie 
revolved it with pain. At last, not 
being able to overcome her natural 
reserve, she dismissed it altogether. 

“IT must try soon to talk to Col. 
Elliot,” she said “‘ and in the mean- 
time give Penelope a little lecture, 
besides laying my commands on 
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her not to go to Bees Crag for the 


next week without my permission.” 

With this conclusion, so wearily 
arrived at, Annie was content. She 
rose with a splitting head-ache, and 
had to lie down again; but, never- 
theless, she could not rest without 
sending for Penelope, and gently, 
though very coldly reproving her 
for her conduct the past evening. 
Penelope did not utter a word in 
justification ; her pulse was bound- 
ing with pleasure at finding she was 
getting off so easily ; but a few more 
words must be said before she is 
permitted to escape from that dark- 
ened room. 

“Penelope,” said Mrs. Jennings, 
“TI must make one request of you, 
and which I expect you will attend 
to—for one week I desire that you 
do not enter Bees Crag.” 

With a great leap, Penelope's 
heart flew to her mouth, and she 
stood breathlessly silent. 

** Do you hear me, Penelope?” No 
answer. “I must have your promise 
before you leave me,” Annie reite- 
rated as Penelope made a motion to 
escape. “I believe you to be a 


truthful girl, and if you give me 
sw word that you will not enter 


ees Crag without my permission, 
I will say nothing more relative to 
your ern behaviour last even- 
ing.” ery slowly, very reluc- 
tantly, she answered, ‘I promise,” 
and slipped quickly out of her 
mother’s room. Annie sank back 
on her pillows, satisfied that she 
might try now to allay the violent 
throbbings of her head. A tortur- 
ing ache it was, and becoming worse 
as day advanced, all prospect of her 
being able to stir was gone. Mrs. 
M‘Laren sat working in her dress- 
ing-room, leaving the door between 
it and the bed-room open. Clary 
had no business elsewhere, for 
Penelope had bolted her door 
against her, being quite, too, out of 
sorts for her accustomed chatter 
with dear old ane 

“Where is iss Jennings, 
Clary?” weakly inquired Annie 
from her bed, as the shades of even- 
ing began to creep over the earth, 
so bright all day in the glory of a 
September sun. Annie had been 
dozing longer at times than she was 
aware of. 

“She was in her room early in 
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the day, ma'am, with her door 
bolted ; she would not let mein. I 
think the poor dear is not very 
well, for she was a bit sharp in man- 
ner, which she never is unless it be 
that,” answered Clary. 

“Go and see if she is there, or 
where she is, and let me know.” 
In a few moments Clary returned 
to say she was not in the house. 
Mr. Farlane saw her this morning 
run out just with her garden hat on, 
and he thought she was going to sit 
im the garden, and did not heed her. 
“She did not eat a bit of lunch this 
day either,” she added. 

Annie, forgetful of her pain, sat 
up in bed looking alarmed, but 
muttering : ‘ She promised me, and 
I never knew her to break her 
word. Andrew was very particu- 
lar about that,” and she lay back 
thoughtfully. 

“TI wish she was home, ma’am,” 
said Clary, anxiously, ‘‘ though I 
suppose she is with Mr. Billie’s at 
Bees Crag.” 

** No, Clary,” she is not there, I 
know; if she were, I mean if she 
might be, it would be all very well. 
I wonder when she can have gone. 
Were there any visitors here to- 
day. Any of the gentlemen from 
Bees Crag?” she inquired, as a 
sudden thought struck her; and she 
heard with a great sense of relief, 
that no one had been seen in or 
about his lodge. ‘“ She is some- 
where in the woods, I dare say ; tell 
Mr. Farlane to go out directly and 
search all the places she and Master 
Billie are in the habit of beingin. I 
am sure Mr. Billie is with her, 
Clary ; she is a timid girl, and 
would surely not be alone any dis- 
tance from home. Go, Clary, and 
then return to dress me. I cannot 
lie here longer ; that child’s absence 
fidgets me.’ 

And where was Penelope? After 
that promise, wrung from her by 
her mother, she had flown to her 
bedroom, and, as Clary stated, 
bolted the door and refused her ad- 
mittance. She threw wide open the 
window, and seating herseif on a 
low seat at it, she locked her arms 
round her knees, and gazed out 
wistfully over the pretty, peaceful 
loch to the flower-covered walls 
which rose into view on their steep 
crag. 
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“There he is!” she talked to 
herself—* there he is, my own dear, 
and I cannot—cannot go to meet 
him! Ah! what will he think of 
me? He would not take my flowers 
last evening because—because—” 
(and at the recollection Pen.’s eyes 
overflowed)—“‘ of the myrtle I gave 
away to that old, detestable, hateful 
Mr. Merton; and now, perhaps, he 
will think I do not ee eare for 
him, when he finds me faithless to 
my promises. Oh! I nottocare for 
him—my love, my darling! And I 

romised to meet him! Itwas my 
last words to him yesterday that I 
would not fail to keep it. What 
shall I do?” (Penelope wrung her 
hands in distress.) “That was a 
promise, too, as well as my promise 
now to mother. Dearest father 
told me I should always keep my 
word. Now, in any case, I cannot, 
and—and—my first promise is the 
binding one.” So Penelope rea- 
soned, but conscience was not satis- 
fied, and would argue with her: 
** You should have told your mother 
of that first promise, and, besides, 
you well know that it is a silly pro- 
mise, and the other—the one made 
to mother—the real promise to be 
held sacred.” But, alas! passion 
was headstrong, and her imagina- 
tion was excited; the tingling of 
her palm from the touch of Char- 
ley’s fingers was still setting her 
heart athrob, and the recollection of 
his sweet, impassioned kisses thrilled 
through and through her youn 
frame. ‘I cannot, mother !— 
cannot, keep my word to you!” she 
said, wildly, sinking to her knees in 
a sort of prayer. ‘“ He expects me, 
—he loves me,—and I love him so 
dearly! I must see him to-day! 
He might be off to-morrow, and 
never—never return! O Heavens! 
what would become of me thén! 
He told me he never knows, until 
the day comes, what he will do that 
day ; and he asked me to meet him. 
There might be something in it; he 
may mean to ask me to be his wife 
this very day; and if I do not go 
to him, he might be so angry as 
never to ask me again.” 

. The idea of this was so frightful 
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that she ran to the glass, saw her 
flushed face and shining eyes, 
seized her hat, and, without taking 
gloves or scarf, stole to the door, , 
unbolted it, and creeping down the 
stairs, flew out of the house. First 
into the garden she went, to avert 
suspicion, should she be seen by any 
of the servants, and from it by a 
path known to few but to her 
and her Billie, she escaped into 
the wood that bordered the loch. 
On she flew, scarce touching 
the earth, and unconscious of the 
speed at which she went,—that 
two mile or so was got over in 
little more than half-an-hour. And 
now she had reached the forbidden 
land. She had entered by back 
ways the precincts of Bees Crag. 
Panting, exhausted, she sank on a 
bank to rest and;reconnoitre. She 
would fain avoid meeting with 
Billie—or, indeed, with any one— 
until she had recovered her ordi- 
dinary appearance. Fortune fa- 
voured her this day. Not a soul is 
in sight. She sees the doors and 
windows lie open as usual, but the 
garden is deserted. Nobody sits 
on the garden benches, nobody 
stands at the windows; no appear- 
ance is there of living soul. ‘Then, 
to be sure, her view is taken from 


the back premises; in front of the 


house there may be some one. 
Rested a little, and wearing some- 
thing of a less excited look, she 
rises and walks very slowly round 
the house, peering anxiously from 
window to window, and yet meets 
no eye. The day is very lovely, 
and the birds are dropping from 
twig to twig. Squirrels help to 
break the great silence, and Mr. 
Elliot’s bees are very busy, and tell 
each other, and the world so, with 
their “ Hum !-hum!” On Penelope 
crept, rustling some fallen leaves. 
Light as is her step, it disturbed a 
sleepy man who was reclining, 
full stretch, on the grass, under a 
reat plane-tree, that sheltered him 
rom the bright September - sun. 
Penelope saw him, recognised the 
man she sought, and, with a sudden 
fear, she turned, and ran swiftly up 
the hill. 
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CHAPTER XXXII, 


4M I MY BROTHER’S KEEPER? 


*“* Am I my brother's keeper!” an- 

ily asked Charley Maitland of 
George Elliot, who had been lectur- 
i on his last night’s conduct 
to Penelope. 

“T tell you, George,” said Char- 
ley, “the girl seeks me, not I her. 
I have no desire to go after her, 
and I promise youI won't. Will 
that content you P” 

** No, Charley, it does not content 
me. Remember, the girl is little 
more than a child,—scarcely six- 
teen, I believe. Her father is dead, 
and here you meet her under my 
father’s roof. Now, I would not say 
one word to you on the subject were 
she a girl of experience—such a one, 
for instance, as was Lady Julia 
* (George is not refined), well able to 
take care of herself. I do entreat 
you, Charley, to let this silly child 
alone! Spare her, for poor Jen- 
nings’ sake. He was a man of un- 
common ability—great kindliness of 
disposition. As a nation, we owe 
him a debt of gratitude for all that 
he has accomplished.” 

“* Well,” replied Charley. contem- 
platively, ‘1 promise you, George, 
—though I think you a fool to take 
such thought for any woman,—of 
course,” with a smile, he said, 
“Lady Julia always excepted.” 
George gravely accepted the com- 
pliment with a bow. “She is a 

earl of price. But, remember, 
should this silly moth singe its wings 
by wilfully flying into my light, I 
am not responsible for it. For no 
living woman will I put myself to 
any inconvenience! Bye, bye, old 
fellow!” And Major Maitland 
sauntered off, pipe in mouth. 

George sighed and shook his 
head, looking after the retreating 
figure of the very handsome Char- 
ley. He saw clearly that this was 
a subject on which it was impossible 
to make any impression on him; 


and, as he had now done all he 
could,—which he feared was nothing, 
—George went to prepare for a long 
drive the entire party were to take, 


with the exception of Major Mait- 
land. The end proposed in the 
drive was a visit to a Buchanan re- 
lative ; but the chief object was to 
enjoy the lovely scenery on this 
fine day, through which they must 
pass to reach their destination. 
George Elliot was a very good 
sort of man—moral, and all that. 
He went to church, with great regu- 
larity, once every Sunday. If in 
the morning he were prevented, by 
having to tie his flies or any equally 
important business, he atoned for 
it in the afternoon by then going to 
church. Lady Julia, with reason, 
was quite satisfied with him. She 
had never to put on the bearing- 
rein, or any other implement of tor- 
ture, to keep him in bounds. No! 
he jogged patiently by her side 
through the journey of life, doing 
great credit to her training. Char- 
ley’s conduct last evening had dis- 
treased him greatly. He saw how 
much Annie had suffered by it ; and 
although he had done his best to 
soften it to her by hinting at what 
was the fact,—that Major Maitland 
had taken a little too much of Mr. 
Eliiot’s good wine,—still it had 
not satisfied her that he had not 
Se insulted her through 
er daughter. And with the recol- 
lection of her sad, pale face, as he 
had placed her in her carriage that 
evening, he had tried to exact a 
promise from Charley, this day, 
to leave Miss Penelope alone for 
the future, and with not much suc- 
cess, as has been shown ; and Char- 
ley was so bored by him, that he 
was very pleased when he and the 
rest of the party drove off and lett 
him alone. Alone! until joined, as 
now, by the “silly moth,” as he 
had likened her to, who flew 
blindly into the destructive light 
that would so surely singe her. 
“* Whither so fast, and on so hot 
a day?” he inquired, gaily, laying 
a detaining hand on the shoulder of 
the excited, trembling girl, who 
shivered with gladness when she 
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met the deep eyes of Charley, bent 
on her with dangerous tenderness. 
“To show yourself, and then to 
run away! O cruel, cruel Miss 
Penelope!” he said. And, turning 
her round, still keeping his hand 
on her shoulder, he led her under 
the shade of the plane-tree, and 
gave her a choice of seats. 

“ Here was my seat, and you can 
have a seat beside me; the cool, 
green carpet is big enough for more 
than us two; or will you sit stiffly 
up on that seductive iron seat, un- 
commonly like my good cousin 
Dan—more pliant than it appears P 
And, by the way, how is Cousin 
Dan? has he been to see you this 
morning ?” he asked Penelope, who, 
in a tremor of delicious shyness, 
had seated herself on the grass, 
while Charley stretched himself as 
before, and now turned lazily, 
leaning on his elbow, and gazed up 
into her downcast face. 

**No, indeed!” she answered; 
then, emboldened at the sound of 
her own voice, she added, ‘‘I hate 
him! odious, tiresome old man !” 

“Oh, Miss Penelope! yet you 
gave him that beautiful present !” 

Penelope looked ready to cry, 
and, getting crimson, was silent. 
Charley fixed his eyes steadily on 
her, and then asked— 

** What brought youhere to-day ?”’ 

**What brought me here? Oh! 
how can you ask?” And her tears 
fell quickly. Did you not ask me, 
and | promised, only late last even- 
ing!” And the threatened shower 
of tears fell down her crimson 
cheeks. What else eould a man do 
under such circumstances than did 
Major Maitland, on the spot? He 
drew her to his breast and kissed 
her. Penelope forgot her mother, 
forgot her promise to her, in rejoic- 
ing that she had come to get such a 
welcome. 

* Now,” thought Major Maitland, 
viewing her contemplatively, “ since 
you are here, what to do with you is 
the question. Servants will talk if 
I keep you this way.” 

The entire burden of responsi- 
bility was cast upon him, for Pene- 
lope’s only concern had been the 
thought that perhaps he did not 


love her; and now that that was. 


done away with by that caress, she 
remained placid and still in an ecs- 
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tatic state of bliss. Very puzzled 
indeed was Major Maitland until a 
bright thought struck him. He 
said— 

* Do you see those lazy ponies in 
the field yonder? Suppose we 
catch ‘em, and ride them over to 
Silver Strand. Loch Katrine’s blue 
waters would be refreshing this day. 
Once there, we can capture & boat, 
and dream a bit on Ellen’s Isle— 
ehP Miss Penelope, do you ap- 
prove of my scheme? enelope 
was enchanted; in fact, all places 
were alike now, so that he was with 
her. In a short space of time ponies 
were caught and saddled, and Miss 
Penelope was placed on one by the 
careful hands of the Major, with a 
cloak wrapped round her; then, 
mounting beside her, they trotted 
down the road—the Major's lon 
legs barely clearing the ground. 
Now and again Penelope would cast 
rather anxious looks behind her, 
which attracted the attention of her 
companion, and he said, with a 
smile— 

“Miss Penelope, do you expect 
ursuers? Have you escaped cage- 
ars 

Penelope coloured painfully at 
the chance remark, aed stammered 
so in reply as to awaken suspicion 
in Major Maitland. Now, with a 
sharpened anxiety, he drew close to 
her, and, with the sweet, low voice, 
which sent a thrill to her foolish 
heart, he said— 

“ Miss Penelope, do you run risks 
for me, indeed? Is there a dragon 
in the case?” (Pvor Annie! Alas! 
were not days changed, for Charley 
Maitland to designate you, in your 
maternal cares, by such a name P) 

‘*Oh, Major Maitland ! what will 
you think of me? I broke my pro- 
mise to mother in meeting you to- 
day “sy 

‘“* Ha! indeed !” 

“Yes, was I very wrong, Major 
Maitland ?” imploringly sheinquired 
with eyes and tongue, tell-tale eyes 
betraying to less practised ment 
he the happy story stirring at her 
heart. 

“Wrong?” he repeated absently ; 
his mind was rapidly taking in the 
full bearings of the case of Annie! 

Madonna Annie! his Annie, his love 
who had lain on his breast, and re- 
ceived all with content, his impas- 
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sioned vows,and echoed them back in 
maiden modesty, that she,she should 
warn this girl against him. Charley’s 
mind was very one-sided, and yet to 
a nature like his frank, and true, and 
passionate, wronged,deceived, aban- 
doned as he had been, was it not 
natural it should be so, a brooded 
over wrong of ten years causing a 
career in which conscience gave him 
no peace. Woe! woe to Penelope! 
on her should fall the punishment 
of Annie’s crime. No self-restrain- 
ing hand will be held over his pas- 
sions this day, such as he had half 
resolyed after hearingGeorgeElliot’s 
peeking reason. No, to the winds 
et them go, “vows made with pain 
shall ruthlessly be broken,’ Uharlie 
Maitland will do as he lists this day. 
Penelope watched his moody coun- 
tenance with some anxiety, as on 
they rode silently side by side 
through theTrossach pass,and round 
by the sweet loch’s shores, guiding 
the ponies as they stumbled tripping 
over broken stumps of trees, past 
broken branches,past rippling, gurg- 
ing brooks with the deep foliage 
over head through which shone the 
glittering sun, breaking into beauti- 
fullest tracery the green leaves. On 
they rode, Penelope’s heart beating 
restlessly now. This is not at all 
to her mind’s picture of lover’s rides. 
They now reached the Silver Strand, 
and, dismounting, Major Maitland 
fastened the ponies by their bridles 
to a tree, and turning to Penelope's 
timid face he smiled on her a look 
which dissipated in a moment her 
7 fears that he was angry with 


r. 
“Angry with you, my darling, 


nay, do not think it, 1 have been 
unpardonably absent ; but now we 
are alone in this sweet spot, my little 
dove shall have no reason to com- 
plain.” A lovely spot it was, indeed, 
which they two found to sit, and 
bill, and coo in: not Kden, as kept 
by Adam, could have afforded a 
sweeter place for lover's vows. On 
lovers such as these, however, the 
mountains looked down with only 
half-approving looks: Benau and 
Benvenue changed colour perpetu- 
ally, sometimes shining so bright 
and gay, and then so dull and frown- 
ing, and the loch looked to share 
their puzzle, with the shifting clouds 
over heads playing at hide and seek. 
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Charley Maitland felt to the full 
the spell-bound influence which 
lovely nature exerts over our sen- 
suous feelings, and bareheaded he 
lay back under the young leaves’ 
shade, and fanned Penelope's burn- 
ing cheeks with his broad-brimmed 
hat. A fisherman dozily sits below 
in his boat, holding a light line. 
Charley called to him, and bargained 
for an hour’s hire of his boat, more 
profitable use to make of it than the 
present, and arranging that heshould 
meet them with the ponies at the 
Trossach end of the loch, Charley 
and his young companion stept 
lightly into the boat. Lazy as Char- 
ley Maitland looked, he could work 
energetically at need,and with a few 
strokes given by his vigorous arms 
the boat shot soon out ot sight of 
its owner, who muttered to himself 
a few words of Gaelic, which he 
ended by a hoarse peal of laughter, 
echoed back by the mountains deri- 
sively. 

An hour or so passed alone with 
Major Maitland was not beneficial, 
to say the least, and if the world 
could not name it sinful, a higher 
standard could. 

Oh Charley, Charley, for one 
woman's falsehood will you punish 
the race? But all things must have 
an end, the sweetest moments per- 
haps the soonest, and with deeply 
flushed cheeks and a strange min- 
gled feeling of sweetness and bitter- 
ness Penelope stepped on shore, 
and was lifted to i seat on the 
poney with reluctant arms to leave 

er by Major Maitland. 

* Now,” he whispers, “ for a race 
through the Trossachs. Our wager 
shall be—” the wager is lost in her 
ear. “Do you agree? I shall not 
lose in any case. If you reach the 
entrance first you shall pay me; if, 
on the contrary, I first arrive, I will 
pay you. Agreed?” He placed 
his ear close to her lips to catch 
the murmured yes, and they started. 
The ponies knowing they were 
going home, seeihed out bravely, 
obedient to the whip. On they 
rush through that pretty defile, 
Penelope, being the lighter weight, 
shot ahead, followed by Major 
Maitland, looking very excited. A 
rumbling sound behind announced 
the Trossach coach, and the poney 
getting alarmed, shied, and running 
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up the shelving side, struck 
a projecting oak, and stopped ter- 
rified. The coach passed quickly 
by, heedless of a sharp, short scream, 
which Penelope also hearing, turned 
alarmed, and seeing no trace of 
Major Maitland, she made quickly 
back, ‘calling on his name. No 
answer did she receive; yet there 
stood the poney, shivering under a 
tree, and Major Maitland on her 
back. Penelope, struck by a name- 
less fear, shrieked to him to speak. 
Slowly he turned to her his head, 
drawing one hand across his eye ; 
then groaning heavily, he fell on 
the poney in a faint. 

“O God, what shall Ido!” Pene- 
lope screamed helplessly as she 
rushed to his side; and happily 
help was at hand. A carriage be- 
longing to the Trossach Hotel was 
passing by empty, save for its dri- 
ver, who ran to her assistance, and 


ainst 


in a few moments Charley’s pulse 
returned, and he staggered to his 
feet. 

“ The gentleman will be all right 
in a moment, Miss,” the driver said 
kindly, seeing Penelope’s intense 


CHAPTER 
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agony ; “just give him a little time 
to recover.” Earley stood still for 
a moment, then turning his head 
with speechless horror in his face 
from side to side, he tossed out his 
arms to heaven, shrieking, “ Great 
God! I’m blind!” 

A slender twig, forced out of posi- 
tion in his rapid ride, rebounded, 
and striking him across both eyes, 
was the instrument by which that 
unhappy man was deprived of the 
greatest of our Creator's gifts; in 
one second was left a mutilated 
ereature he who was the instant be- 
fore revelling in the beauty of man- 
hood’s strength, and its conscious 
power. When Luther saw the 
friend at his side struck dead by 
lightning, he called it the visita- 
tion of God—a judgment to be seen 
and felt by all men; and when 
Erasmus heard of a powder maga- 
zine having ieannenek an abode of 
sin, he asked why was the house 
built so near it? Whether Charley 
Maitland’s sins had thus overtaken 
him is left a question to be decided 
by those who understand best the 
ways of Providence. 


XXXII, 


“MEN POINT TO ME AS SMITTEN BY GOD’S POWER.” —MILTON, 


A norror of great darkness, *‘ even 
the darkness which may be felt ;” 
such was the old Egyptians’ plague, 
the vial of wrath of the Lord on the 
taskmasters of the chosen people. 

O God! the horror of that dark- 
ness when day is as night and night 
becomes like day ; the Graize were 
happier than Charley Maitland, those 
dread sisters of the Gorgons, for they 
had one eye among the taree, and 
handed it from one to another, each 
sister seeing for herself. The fulness 
of strength, the pride of comeliness, 
of what value were these now? and 
who dare approach that tortured man 
with vain words of comfort? The 
Ministers of religion? Nay, not so; 
Mr. Elliot was silent,—like to Job’s 
friends, who sat down before him 
three days and three nights, and ut- 
tered not a word in that space; and 
Mr. Merton—The Hon. and Rev. 
Daniel—the .concise, the guardian, 


should not he have had power to 
pour some balm of Gilead on the 
wound he was so swre a good Provi- 
dence had made? Alas! no! the 
priest in the plenitude of his power 
sank abashed before that great agony, 
and sat down before him too. Job, 
the pattern of patience, the pattern 
of affiction, was touched in his flesh, 
and scraped his sores sitting in dust 
and ashes, but he could see his miser- 
able condition, and Charley! Charley! 
lay but a spectacle to be seen of men. 
What drop of comfort in that bitter 
cup had he? Yes, one. A still small 
voice reached his ear—his infant’s 
touch—divine love, pure and holy, 
and oh! so loving: Charley’s mind 
was saved by it from the maniac’s 
fate; and unapproachable, except by 
her and George, he was taken by him 
to London. 

** There may be a chance for you 
yet,” George said. * You must come 
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with me to an oculist,” and he took 
him to the famous German, who must 
see him for a fortnight before he 
would pronounce an opinion, and 
during that time George had arranged 

r Charley’s future for him. Raby 

d never ceased a little plaintive cry, 
** to be taken back to her good Bishop 
in Melanesia, for he would make her 
precious father happy;” and although 
George did not quite understand how 
this could be, he thought the idea of 
his going to New Zealand for a time 
might be probablya very good scheme; 
the climate was good, mA the interest 
the Bishop of Melanesia had taken in 
little Raby would be, he was sure, ex- 
tended to the father in his present 
state of misery. Charley was utterly 
passive when George tried to ascer- 
tain his wishes. 

“T have none,” he said, ‘*but to 
die! to end this intolerable, eternal 
night of this world.” Buta ray of 
hope remained for the poor fellow. 
The German oculist at last gave his 
opinion; one eye, he said, was not 
quite gone, the nerve had received a 
great shock, but from which a partial 
recovery might be anticipated with 
reason. A bracing climate was essen- 


tial, and as much hopefulness as could 
be encouraged. New Zealand, as sug- 
gested to him, he approved of, and 
dismissed Charley with a cheerful 
air, and communicating it to him: 
** Keep up heart, Major Maitland! I 
fully look forward to a practical re- 


turn of sight. Keep out of England 
for two or three years; and when you 
return, if I am still in the flesh, call 
in on me.” And Charley left the 
room with something of the firm step 
habitual to him, which showed that 
the spring of life was checked in its 
course, not broken. Before many days 
went by a blind young man, holding 
by the hand a lovely child, was pacing 
up and down the deck of the Southern 
Cross, bound for Melanesia. 

On a sick bed in Lunar Lodge lay 
Penelope,the half-heartbroken,nerve- 
less girl. After the events of a day 
never to be forgotten by her, brain 
fever had set in, and for many days 
her ve life was despaired of. With 
a tender care Annie nursed her 
through it; and she gained by that 
unselfish watching, and the discipline 
of poor Charley’s great calamity, a 
clearer insight into life and her own 
state of mind than she had yet ac- 
quired. Mr. Merton, too—the Hon. 
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and Rev. Daniel—called daily to en- 
quire for the sick girl and the suffer- 
ing widow. Not in the spirit of a 
short time past, of a forecast wooing 
of the widow, and the admiration of 
an old man unsatisfied for a young 
girl, but in the spirit of a sympathis- 
ing friend, of a common brotherhood 
of suffering, and he met with his re- 
ward; at first, his presence, only en- 
dured by Penelope, came to be desired 
and watched for, and the days he 
failed to appear were to both mother 
and daughter unmarked by a white 
stone. Billie’s nerves had been so 
overwrought by the tragic ending to 
the visitors at Bees Crag that Mir. 
Elliot thought it prudent for his 
mother to take him to a totally dif- 
ferent scene, and as this agreed with 
her own desires to travel, to wander 
from one continental place to another, 
she and Colonel Elliot, with Billie, 
went to Switzerland. was 
thus left silenter than ever it had been, 
Mr. and Mrs. Elliot paced it soberly 
about, and their gayest hours were 
those when letters were brought in 
bearing the stamp of the foreigu post 
towns. No news as yet had come to 
them of their New Zealand friends, 
and two years had past. Mrs. Elliot 
had a great longing at her heart to 
hear from that child of whom she had 
made almost an idol, and frequently 
she would say: 

* Mr, Elliot, sir, I would to the 
Lord that we had some little word— 
just a line even—to say that the child 
was well and happy.” 

** Happy she is, my dear Dorothea, 
you may depend upon it, whether in 
this world or another,” he answered 
gravely; ‘and, my dear, herecomesour 
little post-boy with the bag, coming 
up the road; let us walk to the gate, 
and get the letters so many minutes 
sooner.” Anxiously he unlocked his 
bag, and the first letter his eyes en- 
countered was a New-Zealand letter 
addressed to Mrs. Elliot. The writing 
of the address was unknown to her, 
but the enclosure was written by a 
child, little Raby’s attempt at a 
letter. 


“My Darunc, Darina Mars. 


Ex.ior, 


**God is very good to us. My 
father is well and tranquil. Yester- 
day I wore a blue ribbon in my hair, 
—he told me it was blue. To-day I 
played him a trick: I puta red ribbon 
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instead of it, and I said, ‘ Papa, you 
thought my blue ribbon pretty yester- 
day, doesit look as nice to-day ?’ and 
only think, he answered quickly, 
* My Raby, it looks to me red to-day.’ 
Oh, madam, the joy of that moment, 
and he is so gentle and patient, and 
my good bishop loves him.” 

So little Raby wrote, and charac- 
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teristically never spoke of herself. 
But why needed she P pure, and true, 
and holy she is. She sees God now, 
and must see him hereafter, for the 
blessing of the pure in heart is hers, 
and under her purifying influence 
Charley Maitland’s blackened soul 
is coming out white as wool meet for 
the enjoyment of the pure in heart. 


CONCLUSION. 


We begun our tale with the widow 
of Dr. Jennings, the celebrated phy- 
sician, living in her pretty house on 
the shores of Loch Achray, and we 
leave her there. She could not be 
more comfortably or more beautifully 
situated ; yet she feels lonely, and 
Penelope longs for the day when 
Billie will returu to the loch and be- 
come, as of old, her daily companion, 
That is still a distant day, but it will 
come. Billy is busy reading for 
holy orders, and will return dressed 
in blackest of suits and whitest of 
ties, and claim his promised bride, 
his blooming Penelope, the Queen of 
the Roses, the poor Doctor’s Grecian. 
They two correspond weekly, and 
Penelope only remembers her wild 
flirtation with Charley Maitland as 
one remembers a painful dream, vivid 
and yet unsubstautial; and Billie has 
forgiven her fully, freely, likea noble 

entleman, as he is, and loves her 
evotedly as ever. 

The Hon, and Rev. Daniel Merton 
lives the years through at Callander, 
having taken on him without hire 
the serving of its little Episcopalian 
church, and sees diligently after his 
few sheep in the wild. These multi- 
ply in droves during the summer 
season, and then indeed Mr. Merton 
may pronounce with the unction of 
his younger days, a lawn-sleeve bene- 
diction on the fashionable congrega- 
tion. Roomsin a farm-house is sirely 
a change from old ancestral mansions 


in Charlotte Square; and Mr. Merton, 
although he voluntarily takes the 
humiliation, casts wistful, almost 
envious eyes to the pretty abode of 
the widow of the late Dr. Jennings. 

“Too large for a single woman,” 
he was lately heard to say; and report, 
which told the tale, also said that Mrs, 
Jennings heard it, and blushed. 
These blushes, of what were they in- 
dicative? Had they a significance, or 
had they none? Were they like to 
sirens’ songs, which lure to shipwreck 
—women have so many wiles? or were 
they the result of Master Cupid’s 
paint-brush ? 

These are questions to be pondered, 
and Mr. Merton is giving them due 
consideration. He pays constant 
visits to Lunar Lodge, where he takes 
careful observatious, and from the 
manifest preturbations he draws hope- 
ful conclusions. Surely a crisis is 
approaching, but in theshifting scenes 
of life, who can tell the influences 
which may arise to alter the present 
position of matters. 

Annie has worn out two sets of 
caps—the widow's badge; and her 
friends are most unwilling that she 
should wear another cap of the same 
form. She does not like to resign 
it; she clings to it with a natural 
seuse of the protection it affords ; and 
until she decides on other means of 
safety, she will probably remain with 
her Madonna face surrounded by its 
halo of white border. 
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A parry of gentlemen who had at a 
certain time gone up in a balloon 
became utterly ignorant of their 
whereabouts. Whilst they, sus- 
pended in mid-air, were being 
carried about, the sport of the winds, 
a dense fog had covered the surface 
of “the beldame earth,” and they 
were unable to determine whether 
they were soaring above their native 
isle, or whether upon reaching land 
they should find themselves in France 
or Belgium, Germany or Holland. 
But as the sun was fast hastening 
out of even their horizon, what 
choice was there but to descend as 
quickly as possible anywhere, no 
matter where, so only it were on 
terra firma. Having safely landed 
once again upon earth, it became a 
question of no little interest— 
“Where are we? If it were only 
daylight,” said one, “I could tell 
what country we are in from the 
general appearance of the land and 
the crops, from the presence or 
absence of aN from the 
kind of farming shown by the fields, 
for I have travelled much on the 
Continent,and know every inch of 
gant near the English Channel.” 

ut as it was not daylight the 
traveller’s experience was of no avail. 
Another of the party striking a light 
aud taking a handful of earth in his 
hand, after closely examining it, 
declared that they had alighted, not 
in France, not in Germany, Holland, 
or Beigium, but in the Weald of 
Kent. And so it turned out! The 
geologist was right. 

What the geologist can do by 
examining stones and the soil, the 
philologist can do by examining 
words and sentences. And this is 
what is proposed in this series of 

apers—to ascertain what tale, what 
istory, words and phrases can be 
made, or rather heard, to tell. Can 
we by an examination of words 
imitate the geologist who ‘“ finds 
sermons in stones?” To begin with 
some very common words which 
form a good example of how history 
may be extracted :—Sheep, ox, calf, 
swine, deer, mutton, beef, veal, pork, 
venison, brawn, bacon, butcher. Scott, 


in his *‘ Ivanhoe,” makes Wamba,» 
tho Saxon iester, remark the fact, 
that in English the flesh of certain 
animals, and the animals themselves, 
are denoted by different words. The 
French use the same word for the 
animal and its flesh. The English 
butcher with his knife turns the 
sheep into mutton, the ox into beef, 
the calf into veal, the deer into 
venison, and the swine into pork ; but 
the French butcher has no such 
talisraanic power in his steel, he kills 
a mutton (mouton), or a beef (deus), 
and sells a joint of mutton or of beef. 
That this is odd no one will dispute 
—but is it more than odd? Is it 
instructive?—is it historic? De- 
cidedly yes. 

Eight hundred years ago and more, 
Harold the Saxon set that notable 
example of perjury which the “ per- 
fidious Albion” and the ‘ traitorous 
Saxon” (God grant that none but 
slanderers may ever so speak of us), 
have ever since been too ready to 
follow. Having sworn a terrible 
oath over the relics of martyrs (were 
not the beeves and muttons whose 
bones he swore over martyrs to the 
butcher’s knife ?) to give to William, 
Duke of Normandy, ful posses- 
sion of our isle, and having repented 
of his hasty or extorted vow, ld 
was attacked by William, and slain at 
the battle of Hastings. The Con- 
queror’s sturdy band of hungry 
followers were soon in possession of 
the lands forfeited by the conquered, 
whilst the vanquished remained the 
thralls, serfs, or servants of the vic- 
tors. :And now when the Saxon serf 
places the smoking sheep upon his 
master’s table, he hears it called 
mouton (mutton)! Hestill hears the 
shepherd call the animal by the old 
familiar name, sheep. The producers 
and consumers are, as often happens, 
totally different people, each keeps 
to its own name, and hands iv down 
to posterity! As the races in course 
of time amalgamate, both words 
become familiar, the animal—the 
raw material, as the manufacturer 
might say—being called by the Saxon 
names sheep, ox, calf, deer, boar, swine, 
whilst the articles for consumption 
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continues to be styled, not accident- 
ally, by the Norman names, mutton, 
beef, veal, pork, venison. The Nor- 
man lord ate and named the butcher’s 
meat, the Saxon serf reared and 
named the animal. The very word 
butcher is a Norman word meaning the 
person who prepares for the mouth 
(bouche), in old English it was 
written boucher : 


To punyshen on pillories, and on pynyng 


stoles, 
As bakers and brewers, bowchers and 


cokes, 

For thees men doth most harme, to the 
mene peple. 

Piers Plowman. 

On the other hand, drawn is a 
Saxon word, it is evidently a corrup- 
tion of boaren, the flesh of the doar. 
** Moreover, the flesh of wild Jores 
came to be in great request, and was 
much set by ; in such sort, as Cato 
the censor in his. invective orations 
challenged men for brawne” (Hol- 
land’s “ Plinie”). Again, dacon is 
Saxon, it is connected with the verb 
to bake, and might, as far as the 
meaning of the word is concerned, 
have been applied to any baked meat. 
The Saxon reared and ate the most 
hardy and most easily kept animal, 
and his name for its flesh has come 
down to us, as well as his Norman 
master’s, pork. 

But there is another set of words 
bearing on the same historic fact— 
throne, crown, sceptre, prince, duke, 
count, baron, &c. Is it to be con- 
sidered merely accidental that these, 
and nearly all other words, descrip- 
tive of honour, place, and power, are 
of Norman origin? Or again, what 
plainer indications of the relative 
social positions of the two races 
could we obtain, than that supplied 
by the fact that such words as castle 
and palace are Norman, whilst such 
as house and cottage are Saxon? Ilow 
comes it, then, it might be asked, 
that any Saxon titles of honour have 
come down to us? How is it that 
the Saxon titles earl and lord exist 
side by side with the Norman duke, 
count, and baron? Two causes may 
have been at work simultaneously 
to produce this result. Such of the 
Saxon chiefs as readily yielded to the 
invaders would be allowed to retain 
their lands and titles; the Normans 
would still use their own titles ; and 
in this manner both words might 
become familiar. Or in some in- 
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stances the Normans, from motives 
of policy, to ingratiate themselves 
with their Saxon serfs, might adopt 
the titles of the chiefs whose lands 
they had obtained. This, at least, is 
the principle on which the adoption 
of the Saxon title king must be ex- 
plained ; for it must not be supposed 
that sing was originally a higher title 
than duke. King Alfred writes: 
‘* Eastland is swydhe mycel, and theer 
bith swydhe manig burh, and on 
celcere byrig bith cyninge.” ** East- 
land is very large, and there are man. 
boroughs in 1t, and in every Doroug 
there is a king.” About the same 
time Ottfried, translating the Gospels 
into German, renders centurion, kun- 
nig (kienig). The title duke was 
originally a military title, and applied 
to a chief who was chosen leader by 
other chiefs. (All these provincial 
generals were, therefore, dukes.”— 
Gibbon.) Not, then, from any desire 
for high-sounding titles, did the 
Duke of Normany call himself King 
of England but rather from motives 
of policy, that the title of king might 
support the claim which he made to 
be the rightful heir to the throne. 
The Saxon word king was successful 
in keeping out its rival, rex or roi, 
but its derivatives, tingly and king- 
dom, were obliged to admit roya/and 
realm, written in early authors, real 
and ream : 
Of his linage am I, and his ofspring 
By veray line, as of the stock read, 
Chaucer, 
The whiles his life ran foorth in bloudie 
streame, 
His soule descended downe into the 
Stygian reame. 


S penser, 

Thus, then, it appears words have 

a tale to tell, if we will but take the 

pains to listen to them ; and the tale 

told by those brought forward in this 
paper is—the Norman Conquest. 

e might in this way go on to 
show that the names of countries 
will, in many cases, tell of invasion 
and conquest. The Romans called 
our island Britannia during the time 
they occupied it ; but that the Angles 
and other kindred tribes subsequently 
conquerel it, is handed down to us 
by the change of name to Angleland 
(England). The Gallia (Gaul) of 
Julius Czsar must have been con- 
quered by the Franks before it was 
called France. It is curious to ob- 
serve, though it may not be easy to 
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explain, that the Parisiit of the 
** Gallic War” are immortalised in 
the name of what its inhabitants are 
pleased to call ‘‘ the centre of civilisa- 
tion,” Paris. The similarity in the 
words Jersey, Guernsey, Orkney, Shep- 
pey, will plainly point us to the fact 
that they were all occupied or con- 
quered at some time by the same 
race. 

What plainer proof could we have 
of the presence of the Romans in 
Britain than is supplied by the many 
towns named from their castra, a 
camp? Again, that there were 
different dialects of a common 
language spoken in England is 
evident, from castra being sometimes 
chester, sometimes cester, and some- 
times caster—e. g., Man-chester, Lei- 
cester, Lan-caster. 1t may, moreover, 
be observed that, for the most part, 
the chesters, cesters, and casters, will 
be found in clusters, and not mixed 
up together. 

Virginia, Pennsylvania, Washing- 
ton, Charleston, Carls-crona, i 
Petersburgh, and many others are 
faniliar examples of the names of 
places recording historical and bio- 
graphical facts. America, indeed, 
stands out as a caution to us to be 
circumspect in our deductions. It 
affords an illustration of a well-known 
truth, that *‘one man soweth and 
another reapeth,” for Columbus de- 
served the honour of naming the 
newly-discovered continent, and not 
Americus. 

Leaving those names which have 
been given in honour of persons, we 
recur to seme words which we have 
already mentioned for another pur- 
pose, those ending in ey: Jers-ey (not 
Jer-sey), Guerns-ey, Aldern-ey, Orkn- 
ey, Shepp-ey. The termination ey 
means an island. In our ey-ot (pro- 
nounced ait)—a name given to the 
islands in the Thames, well-known to 
the disciples of Izaak Walton—we 
have the ey as a root, with a termina- 
tion ot. Like many other termina- 
tions, ey undergoes modifications, and 
we find it as ea in our Angles-ea, as 6 
in the Norwegian Karls-, and as y 
in our Ely. In our words isle and 
island (in Saxon ig-land) we must re- 
member the root is ¢ (for ig) not is— 
fashion having iutroduced an s which 
property has no place in the word. 

hus Robert of Gloucester writes:— 
The see goth him al aboute, he stont as 
an yle, 
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And Wickliffe writes: — ‘* And 
whanne we hadde escaped, thanne 
we knewen that the i/e was clepid 
Mylitene.” And again :—“ And when 
they were scaped, then they knewe 
yt the yle was called Mylete.” 

But, some one may say Z/-y is not 
an island. No, thanks to drainage it 
is not ; but it was in the days when 
Hereward the Saxon formed his 
** Camp of Refuge” there, and even 
now the farmer is not unused to see- 
ing his meadows under water, and his 
homestead an island. It is still called 
the Isle of Ely. Enterprising iand- 
lords may vie with the noted Robins 
in their command of descriptive 
imagery, and may represent Ramsey, 
Hornsey, Ripley, or Chertsey, or any 
other ey, as situated on a range of 
hills, or on a mountain top, and com- 
manding a wide campaign of country ; 
but the little ey stares us in the face 
and says, *‘ we lie low ; we were once 
surrounded with swamps and pens ; 
we were once islands!” But enough 
of proper nouns; let us turn to 
others :— 

Umbrella.—When an elderly gentle- 
man is seen walking along the streets 
of London with an umbrella over his 
head on a hot summer’s afternoon, 
the boys and my Lord Dundreary are 
sure to think, even if they do not 
say: ‘* Look at that queer old chap, 
with his umbrella up like a parasol ! 
What an idea! carry an umbrella 
such a splendid day !” And yet they 
are condemned, and the old gentle- 
man justified, by the very word it- 
self; an wmbrella(from wmbra, shade), 
must have been originally intended 
to supply shade, to be a guard against 
the sun—a paragol or sunshade. Our 
more logical neighbours have a better 
name ; they use a parapluie against 
the rain, and a sun-shade, a parasol 
against’ the sun. In Beaumont and 
Fletcher we find the original use in- 
dicated : — 


Are you at ease now? is your heart at 
rest 

Now vou have got a shadow, an umbrella, 

To keep the scorching world’s opinion 

From your fair credit > 

In Dryden, too :— 

I can carry your umbrella, and fan your 
ladyship. 

In hot countries, protection from 
the sun is ef far more importance 
than protection from rain is to us in 
our climate, changeable as it is. The 
umbrella accordingly enjoys propor- 
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tionately ter dignity. Thus, His 
Majesty of Ava, besides being styled 
** Brother to the Sun,” enjoys the 
honour of being “ King of the four- 
and-twenty Umbrellas!” And that 
this may not appear au empty vaunt, 
these four-and-twenty umbrellas are 
always carried before their king? 

In 1778, John Macdonald, writing 
of himself, says that he had “a fine 
silk umbrella, which he brought 
from Spain; but he could not, with 
any comfort to himself, use it, the 
people calling out, ‘ Frenchman ! 
why don’t you get a coach ?’” 

How it happened that this invalu- 
able friend became the companion of 
our winter, rather than our summer 
walks, Gay well explains :— 


Let Persian dames th’ 
display 
To guard their beauties from the sunny 


umbrella’s ribs 


ray ; 

Or oulation slave support the shady load 

When eastern monarchs shew their state 
abroad ; 

Britain in winter only knows its aid 

To guard ~ chilly showers the walking 
maid. 


Paraphernalia is a word which has 
to some extent lost its original mean- 
ing. It would now be applied to the 
ornaments and appurtevances of any 
lady, or to those of a gentleman, or of 
a pageant. It was originally a Greek 
word, and —— **What other 
things wives brought to their hus- 
bands above their portions.” Black- 
stoneexplainsits meaningasfollows:— 
**In one particular instance the wife 
may acquire a property in some of 
her husband’s goods, which shall re- 
main to her after his death, and not 

‘o to his executors. These are called 
er paraphernalia, which is a term 
borrowed from the civil law; it is 
derived from the Greek language, 
signifying over and above her dower.” 

Stocking.—Stock-ing isucorruption 
of stock-en, sometimes written stock 
(plural, stockes). In Gascoigne we 
read :—**Our bumbast hose, our 
treble double ruffes, our sutes of 
silke, our comely garded capes, our 
knit sitke stokes, and Spanish lether 
shoes.” Stocken is explained as being 
the perfict participle of the verb to 
stock or stick (from which comes stitch), 
so named from stockings beiug made 
with knitting (sticking) needles. 

Stirrup.—This sine gua non of the 
modern horseman was not very gene- 
ral even in the twelfth century. The 
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warrior formerly had a projection on 
his spear, like that on stilts, to 
evable him to mount his steed. The 
word stir-rup has properly no right 
to the first r, it is a corruption of 
sty-rope. Their speares brake not, nor 
the knightes lost no styropes.”— 
Berners’ Froissart. The syllable sty 
is an old verb, meaning to mount or 
ascend, as in Wickliffe :—‘* And he 
ran bifore, and stighed into a syco- 
more tree: to se hym, for he was to 
passe fro thennes.” Andin Spenser:— 


The beast, impatient of his smarting 


wound, 

And of so fierce and forcible despight, 

Thought with his wings to s:y/e above the 
ground ; 

But his late wounded wing unserviceable 
found. 

Our modern stairs is a derivative 
of this verb, spelt by Chaucer steyers :— 
**TIt is so hie from thens I lie, and 
the common yerth, there ne is cable 
in no land maked, that might stretche 
to me, to drawe me into blisse, ne 
steyers to steye on is none.” Stirrups 
are, therefore, mounting ropes. 

Civil._—The word civil is derived 
from the Latin civis, a citizen, con- 
sequently when applied to a war 
between fellow-citizens, it is used in 
its proper original sense, as in Dray- 
ton :— 

O age inglorious, arms untimely borne, 

When that approvéd aad victorious 

shield 
Must in this civi7 massacre be torne, 

Bruis'd with the blows of many a foreign 

field. 

Milton, after describing the con- 
flict of the warring angels, exclaims :— 


Infernal noise! War seemed a civil 


game 
To this uproar, 

Because fellow-citizens would na- 
turally, as a rule, behave with courtesy 
and politeness to each other, the 
word gets its secondary meaning, 
polite. That this meaning is a second- 
ary one would seem to have been 
lost sight of by the authoress of the 
** Lives of the Queens of England,” 
&c., when in her ‘** Life of Sophia, 
Electress of Hanover,” she wrote :— 
** Troubles broke out in Osnaburg, 
owing to the religious disputes of the 
people, whose numbers as Protest- 
ants aud Roman Catholics were nearly 
equal.” Of course they reviled and 
tormented each other vigorously, and 
one of the wars which mankind have 
agreed to call ‘ civil,’ further aggra- 
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was the conse- 
quence.” 

Prevent.—The general meaning of 
to prevent is to stop or hinder; its 
original meaning was to go before 
(prae and venize), and so to lead or 
guide, But he who leads the way 
will often have to hinder or stop the 
more impatient. We find it used in 
this sense in the Book of Common 
Prayer :—‘‘ Prevent (meaning precede) 
us, O Lord, in all our doings with 
Thy most gracious favour ;” and in 
Bacon :—‘*The archduke was the 
assailant and the preventor, and had 
the fruit of his diligence and celerity.” 

Field.—What a tale of bye-gone 
times is contained in the little word 
field! The very word brings before 
the mind our island thinly populated, 
abounding in wood and forest ; tells 
us of a time when something import- 
ant must be accomplished before a 
plot of ground could be called a felled 

lot, afiel-d. Our emigrants in the 
ckwoods know full well the value 
of a fell’d plot of ground. Their first 
care is to make a fell’d. They must 
make a field before they can sow their 
seed. The little ¢ is an intruder in 
the word ; Wickliffe, indeed, writes 
indifferently feeld and felde, but 
Chaucer always spells it fe/d, and con- 
trasts feld with wood : — 


But soth is said, gone sithen are many 


yeres, 
That /e/d hath eyen, and the wood hath 
eres. 


In Gower we have:— 


In woodde, in felde, or in citee, 
Shall no man stele by no wise. 

A nation receives from its ancestors 
hairlooms more or less precious ; and 
just as the right-minded scion of a 
noble house strives to keep untarn- 
ished his family escutcheon, so should 
it be our care jealously to guard our 
national honour from stain. Amongst 
the most valuable of our heirlooms is 
our language. The language which 
a Shakspeare and a Milton wrote is no 
mean bequest. Let us, then, jealously 
guard this part of our inheritance, 
that we may hand it down toanother 
generation, enriched indeed by ne- 
eessary additions, but unblotched by 
fantastic or unmeaning words and 
phrases. The tendency of the pre- 
sent day to admit technical and 
slang terms, and meaningless phrases, 
into conversation, and even into 
writing, is matter for great regret. 
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To enter a protest against some of 
these, and to induce some of our 
readers to be more circumspect, is 
the object we have in view in this 
article. And first, let us premise 
that we have no intention of de- 
scending *‘to the gutters” for our 
phrases, or of going to our relations 
across the Atlantic, who are so pro- 
lific in horrors of this kind; we 
shall confine ourselves to those heard 
commonly in good society, and pro- 
bably frequently used by the reader. 

Beautiful Dinner.—This is, to say 
the least of it, a very strong term ; 
but it is also objectionable, as prais- 
ing the dinner for a quality it 
ought not to be required to possess. 
The wrong sense is appealed to— 
Sight, instead of Taste. Beauty is 
appreciated by the eye, not by the 
palate ; but the dinner that pleased 
the eye and not the palate would be 
a very unsatisfactory dinner. Keats 
was certainly not thinking of a deau- 
tiful dinner when he wrote :— 

A thing of beauty isa joy for ever! 

The same objection applies to the 
use ‘of the words splendid, magnifi- 
cent, glorious, in this and many other 
phrases. 

All right /—What an over-state- 
ment, what an exaggeration, is con- 
tained in this common phrase! All 
right, indeed! all right! What! no- 
thing wrong? What a host of offices 
is this unlucky phrase made to fill! 
It is used indifferently for ‘* I will,” 
**T am ready,” ‘* There’s nothing 
the matter,” ‘It is true,” and very 
many other phrases too numerous to 
mention. 

Either for each.—Either means one 
of two, each means every one; yet 
how common it is to hear or read, 
* on either side of the gate stood a 
tree.” This ought to mean on one 
side or else on the other, but is 
always intended to mean on each side 
—on both sides. Chaucer evidently 
means on one side or the other, not 
on both, when, in ‘*The Knightes 
Tale,” he says :— 

Aud if so fall the chevetain be take 

On eyther side, or elles sleth his make, 

No longer shall the tourneying ylast. 

If either is to do duty for each, who 
is to do duty for either? Moliére, in 
his * L’Avare,” makes M. Jacques, 
who fills the double office of coach- 
man and cook, experience some diffi- 
culty in understanding in which ca- 
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pacity he is addressed. Much to his 
master’s annoyance, he insists upon 
removing his cook’s apron before he 
will hear a word about his duties as 
a coachman. Now, some such diffi- 
culty must poor either feel, if we 
may be allowed to personify it. 
There was the manifest advantage of 
economy—to Harpagon, the miser, 
no unimportant matter—in the two 
places being filled by one person; but 
as English has the two words, either 
and each, what possible advantage 
can result from using one for the 
other? Poor over- worked either 
should be allowed to mind its own 
business only, and lazy each required 
to do its own work. It is perfectly 
true that our best poets have used 
either in the sense of each :— 

When to right and left the front 

Divided, and to either flank retired. 

Milton. 

Mutual attention is implied, 

And equal truth on either side. 

Cowper. 

But what poets have done for the 
sake of their metre, by the poet’s 
royal licence, is quite unjustifiable 
in prose. 

Mutual is a word often misused for 
common, as in the phrase, ‘‘ our mu- 
tual friend.” It is matter for regret 
that Charles Dickens should have 
chosen this phrase as the title of his 
latest novel, thereby giving a kind of 
authority to its misuse. For though 
he puts the phrase into the mouth of 
the illiterate ‘* Golden Dustman,” 
and by no means uses it as his own, 
yet the very fact of the favourite 
novelist using the phrase, helps to 
make it current, or rather to keep it 
so. Mutwal means reciprocal, and is 
rightly applied to friendship, but not 
to a friend, Cowper uses it in this 
sense in his ‘‘ Friendship :”— 

Mutual attention is implied, 
And equal truth on either side. ~ 


Andagain in ‘‘The Faithful Bird :”— 


Two goldfinches, whose sprightly song, 
Had been their mutwal solace long, 
Lived happy prisoners there. 


Pope, also, in his ‘‘ Essay on 
an oe 


But as He framed a whole, the whole to 
bless, 


-On mutual wants built mutual happiness. 


From a consideration of these pas- 
sages it is evident, that the idea con- 
veyed by the word mutual can apply 
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to two and not morethan two. What 
is meant by a “‘ muéwal friend” is, 
one who is friendly with both the 
persons that feel a mutwal regard for 
each other. Now this is exactly the 
meaning of common, one that belon 
equally to both. Thus we calla field 
in which any parishioner may graze 
his cow the common field, and speak 
of land unappropriated by any par- 
ticular person as a common. 

In the Acts of the Apostles (ch, 
iv.) we find this use of the word :— 
“Neither said any of them that 
aught of the things which he pos- 
sessed was his own; but they had 
all things common.” 

And Shakspeare says :— 

Brave peers of England, pillars of the 
State, 

To you og Humphrey must unload his 
rief ; 

Your cat; the common grief of all the 
land, 


Again, Gray :— 


The meanest floweret of the vale, 

The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 

To him are opening paradise. 


But though in the case of *‘ Our 
Mutual Friend,” we accuse Mr, 
Dickens, not of committing an error 
himself, but merely of giving cur- 
rency to an old one, we cannot allow 
the same justification of what is in- 
troduced in the course of the nar- 
rative. It would be difficult to 
find a more senseless phrase than 
occurs on p. 47 (No. 2) :—** For the 
rest, both the tap aod parlour of the 
** Six Jolly Fellowship Porters,” gave 
upon the river.” Gave what? A 
view? Then why not looked upon 
the river? Gave an exit to the river? 
Then why not opened on to the river ¢ 
And as if this meaningless phrase, 
which is mere bald. translation from 
a French idiomatic expression, were 
a favourite with the author, we find 
it again in No. 12, p. 33:—‘‘ Al- 
though a room of modest situation 
—for its windows gave on Silas 
Wegg’s old corner—and of no preten- 
sions,” d&c. Every lover of the Eng- 
lish language has a right to complain 
of a successful novelist, who thus 
abuses his influence, and helps to 
popularise such an absurd use of a 
word, by introducing it into his text. 

Now, then! —This is a very com- 
mon exclamation. What conflicting 
statements! time present and time 
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past ; to-day and yesterday ; two op- 


posite times at the same moment ! 

A bone may not be so interesting 
an object as the animal to which it 
formerly belonged, but yet in the 
hands of the physiologist it is not 
devoid of interest. By a process of 
synthesis, the models of antediluvian 
animals at the Crystal Palace were 
the result of an examination of sepa- 
rate bones. In the same way— 
though letters may not have so much 
to tell us as words—it does not follow 
that they may not have something 
to say. The number of letters pos- 
sessed by a language is called its 
alphabet. Now the word alphabet is 
nothing more than the two first 
Greek letters a/phabeta (Hebrew, 
aleph-beth) ; translated into English, 
it would be A B. We often say 
A B C instead of alphabet, and, to 
say the least of it, with equal pro- 
priety. The distinction often made 
is, that A B C is considered childish, 
and used in speaking to children, 
whilst a/phabet is used in speaking to 
adults. So Fashion has ordained, 
and Fashion is a tyrant in matters of 
language. Bradshaw’s rival, how- 
ever, was wisely called the A B C 
Railway Guide, not the alphabetical. 
Cotgrave would seem to have luoked 
upon the word alphabet as an in- 
truder, and to have considered its 
use as modern affectation :—‘* Touch 
ing the French abce, for alphabet I 
will not call it, according to the vul- 
gar error, that word being peculiar 
ouly to the Greek tongue.” 

Again, the letter alpha has come 
to be familiar to English ears in the 
sentence, ‘‘I am alpha and omega, 
the beginning and the end, the first 
and the last.” This phrase, “I am 
alpha and omega, occurs four times in 
St. John’s Revelation ; rendered into 
English, it would be *“‘I am A and 
Z,” our first and last letters, alpha 
being the first, and omega (big or 
long ©) the last letter in the Greek 
alphabet. We have the same use of 
these Greek letters in an epitaph on 
William Cuff, who was secretary to 
the great Earl of Essex, and was 
executed a short time afier his mas- 
ter, on the plea of having instigated 
him to violent measures ayainst the 
Queen :— 

‘Lhou wast, indeed, well read in Greek! 

Thy Alpha too was crowned with hope ; 

But, oh! though sad the truth I speak, 

Thy Omega proved but a rope. 
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Wickliffe translates the peemnge, 
“T am alpha and oo” (00 being a 
way of representing long o, and 
forming a different letter from short 
0, just as vv became a letter w, dif- 
ferent from v). The French version 
reads, “‘I am the alpha and the 
omega,” but the German loses the 
whole point of the phrase by translat- 
ing it,” “I am the A and the 0,” 
because o occurs in the middle, and 
= at the end of the German alpha- 

t. 

Our word jot is nothing more nor 
less than the Greek letter cota (7) ; in 
Hebrew, jod. Jot and iota are 
synonymous in English, and used in- 
differently, for a small piece, a parti- 
cle. In Milton we have—(I take 
this opportunity of acknowledging 
my indebtedness for many of my 
quotations to Richardson’s invalu- 
able Dictionary, and to ‘* Familiar 
Words,” a well-arranged book of quo- 
tations, recently republished)— 

Yet I argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate 


a jot. 

Of heart or hope; but still bear up and 
steer 
Right onward, 

In one of Bishop Bull’s sermons 
we have iota used in exactly the same 
sense: ‘* We have carefully read the 
Holy Scriptures in the New Testa- 
ment, and cannot find any one iota 
in them that makes in the least for 
the invocation and adoration of the 
Virgin Mary.” 

‘* Till Heaven and earth pass, one 
jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
from the law, till all be fulfilled.”— 
(S. Matthew, c. 5, v. 18). Wickliffe 
translates it: ‘‘ For sothe I sey to 
you, till hevene and erthe passe, oon 
lettre, or oon title, shal not passe.” 
The word in the original Greek is 
zota. In the German version it is 
rendered ‘‘ the smallest letter;” in the 
French, ‘‘a single iota.” But how 
comes the Greek 7 to be used for a 
small quantity? Because i was the 
smallest vowel and indicated by the 
smallest character ; so much so, that 
after being written by the side of its 
neighbonr like any other letter, it 
got to be degraded, and about the 
thirteenth century began to be writ- 
ten underneath the preceding letter 
(thence called by Greek grammarians 
wota subscriptum), just as in German 
ein certain cases is written over the 
vowel which precedes it (this eis gene- 
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rally indicated by a mark over the 
preceding vowel). 

There is yet another Greek letter 
that has become an English word, 
and that is delta (d). This letter has 
been adopted by geographers as the 
name for the land at the mouth of a 
large river. Large rivers carry down 
so great a quantity of detritus in 
their course that they clog themselves, 
and instead of being emptied into the 
sea by one channel, their waters 
divide and form several mouths, ¢.¢., 
the Nile as many as nine. the 
land between the two extreme chan- 
nels being of a triangular shape is 


A LARGE party of men, in every variety 
of shooting costume, was assembled in 
and about the hall door,next morning, 
while the ladies had gathered to see 
them off. Lady Arthur, Flossy, and 
Isabel, with Charlie Barrington, Mr. 
Folliet, and George, were “‘ carryin 
it on” in one window, Lady St. Vin- 
cent and Lady Montfort on a sofa 
near, ready to pounce upon Mont- 
ford and Glengary when they should 
arrive; but the former was not 
fortheoming, and the latter, when 
he did arrive, was too quick for 
them, darting through the hall,as if 
bent on speaking to some one outside, 
took refuge with the soft, sandy, 
shadowy Lord Arthur, and whenthere, 
appeared wholly occupied with his 
gun, or his cigar, though, if the truth 
were known, it was in reality with a 
little dark figure standing in the op- 
ite recess, deep in conversation 
with Ralph Harvey, who looked hand- 
somer than ever in black velveteen 
and scarlet stockings, looking down 
from under his heavy lids at the little 
face beside him. 
Poor little Glengary! it was too 
hard, he was thinking to himself, 
- “that a fellow never can have a 
chance with that awfully handsome 
fellow always dangling after her.” It 
was too bad, the taste of her society 
that morning at breakfast, when 
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called a delta, because the Greek 
delta is represented by a triangle. 
Thus we see certain letters of the 
Greek alphabet (a, 4, d, i, ando) have 
become ‘‘ household words ” amongst 
us. 





It is a curious circumstance, and 
one which may afford us subject for 
a future paper, that the order of the 
letters of the alphabets of various 
languages is so nearly the same. It 
is also worthy of observation, that 
in form or shape they so nearly re- 
semble each other. There must have 
been some reason for the adoption of 
these particular forms. What was it ? 


he had the good luck to be be- 
fore Harvey, and so was introduced 
and sat next her, had only made him 
long for more, and now he must go 
off for the whole morning, and never 
get a chance of another word. 

She, all the time, utterly uncon- 
scious of the misery she was causing, 
was saying in a low voice to Ralph: 
** You did not mind my singing t 
song last night ? I could not help it.” 

** Why should I mind it ?” he an- 
swered, gently. 

‘* Because it was such a sad wel- 
come for you. But I don’t know, the 
sight of you would bring those days 
back, and when they made me sing, 
I could not sing anything else. I had 
to tell it then, or my heart would 
have burst.” 

‘¢ My peor child!” 

** No, I’m not poor now,” she an- 
swered, brightly; ‘‘ I’m not going to 
be silly any more, I have you, what 
matter then about anything else? I 
don’t know why I felt so last night.” 
She did not know, poor child, but the 
restraint put upon her during the first 
part of the evening, with her nerves 
already so highly strung, was enough 
to upset the balance of her mind, and 
send her spirits down at once. Per- 
haps, he thought so; he said nothing, 
however, but how glad he was to see 
the smiles return again. 

20 
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** Yes, and they ’re not going away 
anymore now, Ralph, not till—— 
but I wont think of that——” 

**No; we wont think of anything 
but what is pleasant, now,” he an- 
swered. 

Her answer was another smile. 

*€ Good-bye, then, ‘mein kind,’” 
he said; moving away. 

** Good-bye, Ralph—‘ Gott schiitze 
dich;”* and she stood, watching him, 
as he moved out into the sunlight, 
her very soul speaking in her eyes. 

In another part of the hall, just in 
the doorway, stood two more figures, 
Louinside, Sir Edward Ashton outside 
on the steps, calmly smoking a cigar, 
his gun leaning against the wall 
beside him. ‘I pity you,” he was 


saying. 
** Why ?” Lou answered. 

**Being without us, this whole 
morning. ’ 

‘* And is that so very terrible?” she 
replied; feeling all the time it was 
rather, and, for that very reason, try- 
ing the more to hide her feelings. 

**You know it is,” he answered, 
coolly; ‘‘ don’t you wish, now, you 
were a man, just for this once, that 
you might escape the other women, 
all the morning ? 

**The other women,” as you call 
them, ‘‘are my friends, at least, my 
sister and Isabel Vincent, the only 
ones, besides Flossy, I’m going to 

md my morning with; and one 
like’s being with one’s friends.” 

** Does one ?” 

**You know one does,” she an- 
swered, impatiently; in her heart of 
hearts, vexed, he could go out shoot- 
ing this first morning, when she 
wanted him at home so very much; 
for poor little Lou was fairly touched 
by this time, and wanted all the de- 
votion she could possibly receive from 
the man she loved. 

** No, I did not know it,” he said, 
leaning his back against the door, 
and folding his arms. ‘‘I hate my 
friends.” 

‘** T think you hate everything, but 
your own ease and comfort,” she an- 
swered, angrily, turning away. 

** Well, I believe, Ido; but I would 
not excite myself about it, if I were 
you; it will only make your face red 
for the evening.” 

** What does that matter?” she re- 
plied, her face still from him. 
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** Oh! I think it does, I like to see 
little girls looking fresh, and nice, 
and sweet-tempered, at a ball.” 

** Well, I daresay, you'll see a great 
many there?” 

** Well, I hope I shall; I like dan- 
cing withgood-humoured little girls.” 

** Well, you'll not dance with me.” 

**T haven’t asked you yet; I was 
just going, when youcut me so short.” 
Then trying to catch a glimpse of her 
face : ‘* Will you dance with me ?” 

Lou made no answer, but kept her 
head still further away, and pulled a 
rose to pieces she held in her hand. 

** Please, tell me ; asking questions 
is one of the thingsI hate—it tires 
me 80.” 

** Well, pray don’t trouble your- 
self,” she replied, coldly, tossing her 
head in the air, and then walked 
away, with as much dignity as her 
tiny figure, short, bunched skirts, 
and very high-heeled shoes, would 

rmit. 

He looked after her, with a curious 
expression of countenance, till she 
had quite disappeared, then quietly 
took up his gun, and also walked 
away; but then he was going to shoot 
and amuse himself—she had no shoot- 
ing, so she only locked herself into 
her own room, with ‘* Baby ;” told 
him all her distresses, taking, at the 
same time, all the fluff out of his 
pretty hair by the shower of her tears. 
And Marjory, where was she? Sit- 
ting quietly in Agnes’ room, where 
she had come, by appointment ; fora 
few minutes she had lingered in the 
hall, among the crowd, but then had 
slipped away, into ‘‘ retreat” with 
her friend. 

Just as the shooting party had 
hm pee to wax impatient, George, who 
had gone in search of Montfort, re- 
turned, saying his brother begged 
them to go without him, as he had 
still several letters to write, and 
would catch them up easily when 
these were finished. And so they 
started, leaving the ladies in the hall, 
feeling rather small and lonely, and 
not quite knowing what to do with 
themselves in consequence, Ida wisely 
departed to her studio, and Marjory, 
as we have seen, was already provided 
with an occupation very much to her 
taste, though, still, she was a little 
sorry she had not been in the hall to 
see the start; she would have likeda 
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leasant word or two from ‘‘ some 
one” who had been able to speak to 
her but very little that morning. Lady 
- St. Vincent having mounted guard 
beside him with such vigilance, there 
was no speaking to any one else but 
her, or the meek Isabel, on his other 
hand. Now, however, as she was just 
thinking of that, u hasty knock was 
heard at the door, aud this very 
** some one” put in his head, as if to 
ask a question ; but seeing Marjory, 
came in instead; and even after having 
heard the answer from Agnes, lingered 
still. It was all very pleasant to Mar- 
jory, no matter what it was. She 
liked him to ask what she was going 
to do that morning, if she was going 
out, &c., and then say so kindly, 
‘* But don’t tire yourself, whatever 
you do; we mustn’t have you knocked 
up this evening.” Marjory smiled, 
and said she did not think there was 
much fear of that. 

** Well, good-bye, Miss Graham ! 
take care of yourself,” and he was 
gone. 

But Marjory’s eyes shone all the 
brighter for this meeting, and she 
sang her simple quiet songs all the 
better for Agnes, and then ran up the 
long flights of stairs with light, quick 
footsteps to keep her other appoiat- 
ment, in Ida’s studio. 

When she reached this door, Ida, in 
her holland working suit, opened it, 
and led her in to the curious sort of 
lumber room chosen as her studio, 
and filled with all her treasures. 
Hardly had Marjory entered than she 
started back in surprise, exclaiming, 
**Oh! Fraulein, Ida! why, that is 
me °” 

‘* Well, and so it is; is that any- 
thing so very extraordinary? Come 
and see yourself. I wanted to carry 
out an idea, and you just did for it.” 

**'Think of my carrying out any 
idea !” . 

**Why shouldn’t you? See, I 
wanted an illustration to the verse : 


* Einen einz’ gen vollen Becher 
Ohne Wermuth schenk mir ein.’ 


You know it well, somehow, you 
came into my head, and, you see, I’ve 
made you do for it.” 

** But how could quiet ‘me’ ever 
answer for such an impassioned 
verse ?” 


**You think not; well, look at 
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those eyes, and now look at your 
own,” giving her a small hand-glass. 
** What does the light mean there, 
but that petition, or rather—almost 
—not quite, it’s realisation? Do you 
understand ?” 

**T think so,” Marjory answered, 
quietly, with an odd flutter at her 
heart. 

** You see, I’ve dressed you all in 
grey, and left you your pale face, 
with just a little colour im it, and 
your dead fair hair, and your eyes too, 
only I’ve made them shine, not a bit 
more than they’re shining now, 
though, and I’ve put you on a grey 
sea-shore under a grey sky, by a dull, 
grey sea, just your life, isn’t it? 
Only I’ve put a little bit of light, out 
far on the horizon, where the rising 
gun is coming through the clouds, you 
see, that will soon light up all the 
sky, and the sea and the sands, and 
the grey dress and the white face too 
and throw a glory on the hair, an 
make it all gold, and light up the 
eyes, and make them shine even more 
than now—but that is all to come,” 
she said, as if half to herself, *‘ it 
looks grey enough still.” Then turn- 
ing abruptly to Marjory, “ Light isa 
glorious thing, isn’t it? We can 
never have too much of it.” 

** Yes,” said Marjory, with a sigh, 
as if she felt her meaning. 

*¢ You like your piccure ?” 

** Very, very much! it is quite beau- 
tiful !” 

** Ah! that is right, now how do 
you like the ‘pendant ?’” as she turned 
towards another picture, as complete 
a contrast to this one as could well 
be imagined. If that was sombre and 
dull, this was one living blaze of lurid 
light—light cast by the setting sun, 
whose broad red disc seemed sinking 
down below the sea, and just before 
departiog flung a crimson glory all 
around, wrapping sea and sky, and 
lines of land beyond, in one great 
cloud of dazzling light. 

Marjory stood still, as if transfixed 
before it, till gradually large tears 
gathered in her eyes, and rolled down 
her cheeks—for there upon those 
*‘shining sands,” as if just cast up 
by those burning waves, a little 
figure lay outstretched—a smile upon 
the parted lips, a halo round the 
thick, dark hair, the dead face lighted 
up, the whole furm bathed in light. 


* To my lips the brimming chaiice 
Reach, for once, without alloy. 
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Death it was, but nothing looked like 
death, save the closed eyes and life- 
ress hands, a mass of seaweed twined 
oound one, the other lying helpless 
an the sands; death it was, brightened 
and beautiful, but still surely death, 
and as such ae ressibly sad and 
touching, even in that blaze of glory; 
for, after all, the light was evening 
light, soon to vanish quite away; and 
every line of the picture, bright as it 
was, to Marjory’s mind only too 
surely spoke that meaning. 

Ida left her quite still for awhile, 
then said, gently, “‘ Is it so verysad ? 

Marjory only looked the answer 
through her tears. 

** I’m glad it speaks to you.” 

" ow could it do otherwise ?” 
Marjory answered in a faltering voice, 
**if nothing else but that little face 
was there it would speak, without 
even all the rest. Why did you make 
it be yourself ?” 

* A fancy I had,” she answered, 
carelessly. 1 I wanted the end to the 
poem you began, and my own face 
struck me as just the thing, so I put 
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"+6 What is the end ?” said Marjory, 


* Ohne Sehnsucht, ohne Wehmuth, 
Stirz ich gierig hin hinab, 
Und dann stirze du den Trunk’nen 
Wenn du willst, sogleich in’s grab,” 


replied Ida, with glowing eyes. 
**There’s nothing so very sad about 


that, is there? You see she has 
drained her chalice, had all she 
wanted, and then in the full glory of 
light, sinks down, soul replenished, to 
her grave. You could not think that 
sad, you know it’s very different from 
that old fool you sang about, who had 
not what he wanted, and then died, 
making a moan about it all the time. 
There’s no moan to be made here ; 
quite the contrary, a hymn of praise 
would suit this best, aud, curious 
enough, whenever I am painting this, 
I always do sing a hymn over it. I 
always sing when I paint, different 
songs for different pictures, a German 
love song over some—I sing that over 
yours—an Italian one over others, 
and so on; but over this, I don’t know 
why, I always sing a hymn, some- 
times a grand old German chorale, 
sometimes a simple little ‘ Abendlied’ 
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(Evening Hymn), but anus a hymn 
of some Lind—ion't it od it od 

‘It is odd,” said eden ¢ 82 
should have thought with your ideas 
a burst of triumph would have been 
better suited.” 

** So should I, but somehow it 
would never come, it always had to 
be a hymn; and ‘then of course, [ 
must sing it, one cannot go against 
the inward promptings’—then as if 
to herself, ‘‘ perhaps that was what 
the dear old uncle meant by learning 
from the light within,” and she re- 
mained silent a few minutes, as if 
in thought, then turned quietly to 
to Marjory, and said :—‘‘ I have a 
little bit more to do to this picture: 
will you wait with me ?” 

** Yes, with pleasure.” 

And will you sing to me? I should 
like it, and a hymn, please—it must 
be a hymn, something soft and grave 
= solemn—it may be sad too, if you 
will.” 

Marjory, without pausing, did as 
she was asked, singing in her own 
sweet low voice, the first thing that 
suggested iteelf, why or wherefore 
she could not ‘tell, but something 
seemed to bid her sing, ‘‘ The return 
home.” 


“ Safe home! safe home in port! 
Rent cordage, shattered deck, 
Torn sails, provisions short, 

And only not a wreck— 
But, oh! the joy upon the shore, 
To tell our voyage-perils o’er.”’ 


Ida painted on, as she sang, but at 
the close, turned round from her 
work, and begged Marjory to repeat 
the first verse again, which she did at 
once; and at the two last lines Ida 
joined herself, and the way she sang 
those words lingered long after in 
Marjory’s ears. 

Then she walked over to where 
Marjory sat, and gently pressed a 
kiss upon her forehead, saying sim- 
ply “Thank you !” and again with 
a little sigh, turned to her picture, 
** Strange! is it not ?” she said, ‘‘une 
would not have thought it suited, 
but yet, somehow it does,” and tak- 
ing a last look at it, murmured to 
herself— 

** But, oh! the joy upon the shore, 
To tell our voyage-~peril’s o’er.” 


* Without longing, without sighing, 


I would drain 


e cup you gave ; 


Then sink back, when’eer thou willest, 
Boul replenished, to my grave. 
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At half- past nine, precisely, a 
goodly group assembled in the castle 

all—ladies, in tulle, tarlatane, 
crépe or silk, covered for the nonce 
- every shade and variety of opera 
cloak ; men cutting but asorry figure 
beside them in plain dark clothes, 
enveloped in their turn in overcoats 
of various descriptious, from the rich, 
unplucked sealskiu to the formidable 
frieze, fastened at the waist and 
descending to the heels, and having 
served its owner many a good turn 
before now, in his e to and 
from the hunting-field. Carriages 
were driving to the door, and every- 
one more or less excited, when Mar- 
jory entered through a side-door 
leading from Agaes’ rooms. She wore 
her new ball-dress, pure white, and 
a soft blush-rose in her hair ; a bright 
spot of colour was on either cheek, 
and a shining light in the eyes, giv- 
ing the animation needed to the 


pale, passive face, and endowing it 


with a beauty quite new toit. She 
held a large fragrant bouquet in her 
hand, given her, just before going to 
dress, by Lord Montfort, who now 
looked up with a pleased, glad smile 
upon his face, and found time, in 
the middle of all his arrangements, 
to say a few kind words to her. He 
knew how easily frightened she was, 
therefore wished to make everything 
smooth and easy to her; but this 
evening Marjory was not frightened, 
a new feeling seemed to possess her, 
one that. drove away her own small 
fears and worries, and absorbed all else 
within itself. She was not frightened 
even when consigned to the wag- 
gonette, full of a noisy, chattering 
party of young people, Lady Arthur 
acting as chaperone, the elders having 
been stowed away in the close car- 
riage, and Lord Montfort driving Sir 
Edward Ashton in his open dog-cart. 
This last arrangement had sorely 
tried the little composure poor Lou 
. possessed ; but she was determined 
not to show her vexation, and talked 
and laughed away, as merrily as 
any of the rest. Ida even was not 
proof against the surrounding gaiety, 
and entered wildly into the excite- 


‘ 
ment of the moment, nearly driving 
little Glengary distracted, by her 
notice of himself; and Ralph Harvey, 
profiting by the occasion, did the 
agreeable to everyone in general, 
and Lady Arthur in particular. 

At length, after a drive of nearly 
half an hour, along shady country 
roads, the lights of Oldwood came in 
view, and soon, after a few minutes’ 
clattering over noisy streets, the car- 

iages suddenly drew up before a 
brilliantly-lighted edifice, a crowd 
of men, women, and children before 
the door, uttering sundry exclama- 
tions of delight, as, one by one, the 
gay dresses of the ladies appeared for 
@ moment in view as they descended 
the steps, and passed up the broad 
red carpet, into the hall beyond. 

Marjory’s eyes were almost daz- 
zled on emerging from the darkness 
into the blaze of light, and at first 
could scarcely distinguish anyone ; 
but, by degrees, familiar faces came 
in view, Lord Montfort’s amongst 
the number, who came up and rallied 
them all on the slowness of their 
movements compared with his own: 
* Why Ashton and I[ have been here 
this quarter of an hour! I believe 
Mr. King thought you weren’t com- 
ing at all.” 

Oh, no, my lord!” exclaimed the 
said Mr. King, a stout, elderly, good- 
humoured-looking gentleman, decora- 
ted with a red and white rosette, and 
evidently head swell of the occasion, 
who darted forward, as if he had 
been stung, on the arrival of the 
Montfort party, and now with much 
bowiug and scraping offered his arm 
to Lady Montfort, and led her to the 
cloak-room, the rest following in her 
train. When the disrobing was ac- 
complished, he was again in waiting, 
and conducted her in triumph to the 
ball-room, standing at the door a 
moment, as each one of the cavalcade 
was presented byatrembling, rosetted 
youth, with a prettily-devised little 
dance-card, and then moved on, his 
face beaming, his head erect, as her 
ladyship graciously testified her ad- 
miration of the decorations—exactly 
the same as in every other country 
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ball-room, and exactly the same 
as she had seen at every Oldwood 
ball since the Town Hall was in be- 
ing: wreaths of evergreens along the 
walls, and festoons of evergreens 
about the lamps, and rows of candles, 
flags—single, double, and triple, cul- 
minating in a splendid device, sur- 
mounted by the Montfort arms, at 
the upper end, serving as back- 
ground to the carpeted dais, where 
the Montfort party and their friends, 
the county families, were wont to 
congregate ; but still, though there 
was aa could be no difference, the 
little man liked to have his annual 
share of compliment, and Lady 
Montfort, for a wonder, found it no 
hardship to humour him. 

Arrived at the dais, greetings were 
exchanged with other members of 
the ‘‘ carpet set ;” and everyone re- 
marked, loud enough for Mr. King, 
or others equally decorated, to hear, 
upon the beautiful designs, the 
lights, &c., &c.; while mammas and 
daughters below the carpet looked 
on in wonder and admiration, re- 
peating the remarks to each other, 
till some among them, chiefly the 
younger members, began to tire ot 
this occupation, aud turned to some- 
thing even more attractive than the 
** carpet set” and their sayings and 
doings. They had already waited too 
long, they thought, for the ‘‘ instant 
supréme,” the moment now, at last, 
approaching when the band should 
cease squeaking and groaning, and 
really commence operations; and 
when that dark phalanx at the door 
should be broken in upon, aud some 
among their own number be led off 
to tread the boards in real earnest. 
Young ladies, got up in all the glories 
of new costumes, where a panier @ la 
Oldwood—bearing more resemblance 
to a washerwoman’s bundle than any- 
thing else—reigned supreme, and 
whose coiffeurs, reported to bethenew- 
est thing from Paris, really bearing 
provincialism on the face or head of 
it, being mixtures of a terrier dog, a 
clothes brush, and a bird’s nest, elec- 
trified all beholders. Mammas, good, 
strong, full-blown, hearty mammas, 
looked proudly on these daughters, 
pulling out a panier here, adjusting 
a ribbon or flower there, others, 
weak, gaunt, pallid mammas, looked 
tremblingly and doubtfully upon 
their less-showy offspring, who 
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boasted neither bunch, nor Parisian 
‘ coiffeure ;' only the modest ‘ pep- 
lum’ and antiquated ‘chignon.’ 
Papas, pleased and satisfied, ex- 
changed jokes with each other, or each 
other’s wives and daughters ; others, 
il'-pleased and dissatisfied, exchanged 
jokes with no one, and only longed 
and sighed for an after-dinner nap 
and the pleasures of home; young 
men, gorgeous in rosettes, rushed 
wildly about; others banded to- 
gether in knots, or lined the walls, 
not one, as yet, Venturing to claim 
the hand ot even the girl . longed 
most for a partner; till at last the 
opening bars of the ‘ Grande Duch- 
esse’ Quadrille seemed suddenly to 
awaken them to a sense of what 
England expects every man to do; 
the ranks were broken, the lines 
thinned —Mammas watched in 
triumph daughter after daughter 
led away, by “ young Jones of the 
bank,” all whiskers and shirt-front ; 
**young Brown of the post-office,” all 
gravity and decorum, or ‘*young Ro- 
binson of the Militia,” all smiles and 
swagger—watched them, with in- 
creasing pride, increasing triumph, 
the higher up the room, and the 
nearer “ the carpet,” they were led; 
while others watched in despon- 
dency and woe, as daughter after 
daughter. was either not chosen at 
all, or led away by some meek, 
lanky youth, trembling and fearful, 
to some remote, far-off corner, at 
the furthest end of the room, 
away from “‘ the carpet,” away from 
the aristocracy,away fromthe county 
families, and where, to all intents 
and purposes, for all the difference 
it made, they might as well have been 
in their own room at home instead. 

**And with the upper end, how 
fared it ?” 

To judge by the bright, smilin 
faces, all must have been couleur de 
rose up there, not that it was so in 
reality ; for, as it so happened, in that 
first quadrille, nobody had the part- 
ner he or she most desired. Little 
Glengary was an exception, certainly, 
as he had the felicity of dancing with 
Ida, and Lady Arthur Seton with 
Colonel Harvey, so they were pleased; 
but Montfort was doing duty with 
old Mrs. King, and Sir Edward was 
teasing Lou, and therefore danced 
with listers. so, on the whole, 
none were quite satisfied; nor did 
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they grieve very particularly when 
the quadrille came to an end, and 
they were free once more, and at 
liberty to change ners. 

But now the first valse—the Clari- 
bel—had begun, who could resists its 
miiasion strains? Hearts must be 

ull indeed that remain proof against 
its influences, especially when the 
room is clear, the floor good, the 
lights brilliant, and the band does 
justice to it. Depend upon it, there is 
nothing like a first valse for bringing 
the right people together. And so 
it did now. Ralph ey and Ida, 
by some magic attraction, were side 
by side leading the way, Ralph, with 
a step calm, quiet, and sleepy, of a 
piece with his soft, dark eyes, hold- 
ing the little fairy figure gently in 
his arms, her light white skirts float- 
ing in the air, the golden butterfly in 
her hair shining in the light, her step 
smooth and dreamy as’ his own— 
seemed as if made to glide through life 
together. Truly, there is a whole 
a in some dancing, and Ralphand 

da only exemplified the fact. 

**This is the first dance we have 
had,” said he, guiding her back into 
a quiet corner; ‘*but who would 
have thought it ?” 

** No,” said Ida, simply ; ‘* we suit 
so perfectly.” 

** Yes; we seem made to dance 
through life together.” 

Ida looked up half reproachfully, 
as if questioning his remark— 

** There’s a theory, you know,” he 
answered, lightly, *‘ that hearts are 
made for each other; why not steps 
too?” and he laughed a short, sneer- 
ing laugh. 

She replied gravely, ‘‘I believe 
the one; I know nothing of the 
other—it seems hardly fitting to 
speak of them together.” 

**You take everything so seri- 
ously, Ida; can’t one make a joke 
sometimes ? 

** Not about that, Ralph,” and she 
turned away sadly. 

**Tt’s all such earnest work with 
you,” he answered, with a half sigh. 

** What else can it be?” she ex- 
claimed almost fiercely. 

He fixed his eyes upon her sadly, 
but said nothing. 

She looked up then, and meeting 
his earnest gaze, said quickly, “‘ I’ve 
vexed you, Ralph ; I’m so impatient. 
How can you bear with me at all ?” 

**Bear with you, mein kind! 
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Your sharpest words sound like 
music in my ears,” and the sparkling 
eyes, and quick blush on Ida’s cheeks, 
told that she was satisfied. Whether 
he was, is another question, one he 
cared not to ponder over just then 
so asked her, instead, if she would 
take another turn. Then they glided 
on, calmly and smoothly as before, 
even among an ever-thickening crowd 
of dancers, he guarding watchfully 
and carefully that not one of those 
awkward souls could touch her; and 
she, feeling safe, happy, and quiet 
within the circle of his sheltering arm, 

Poor child! Life was a bright 
dream at that moment, set to sweet- 
est music. How will it be when the 
music ceases, and the dream is re- 
placed by a dull, stern reality ? 

Upon Sir Edward and Lou also 
that first valse had cast it’s magic 
power—enemies at the commence- 
ment, something more than friends 
at the close. Sir Edward, thinkin 
matters had gone far enough, pe | 
having satisfied himself as to Lou’s 
heart being in the right place, stole 
gently behind her as the valse be- 

an, and just as she was engagi 

Rrereelf to Young Folliet, bore her 
off in triumph—before she had time 
to remonstrate—to a remote corner, 
at the far end of the room, where, 
by a quiet arrangement of his own, he 
induced her to forgive him, and make 
it all up, and give her consent to 
be his partner, not only then, or 
throughout that one evening, but 
for life as well; so that when little 
Lou emerged from her retreat, it was 
with flushed cheeks, sparkling eyes, 
and head erect, the affianced bride of 
Sir Edward Ashton. 

With Marjory it had not gone 
quite as well ; Montfort was on duty 
that first valse, and through two or 
three dances that followed. She had 
no lack of partners, however, little 
Glengary — having marked beras Ida’s 
friend—more than once, Charley Bar- 
rington, Young Folliet, George, and 
even Ralph Harvey ; but what were 
all those dances compared to that 
first one with Montfort, when he 
was off duty, he told her, and might 
go in for pleasure now. 

‘‘ Well, Miss Graham,” he said, in 
a pause after the first rapid whirl, 
**T hope you’re enjoying yourself. 

“Very much !” she answered, and 
her face confirmed her words, 

“*That’s right! I know you’ve 
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been dancing a great deal. I should 
have looked out partners for you, 
only I saw you were amply provided.” 

** Yes, I've danced everything,” 
said Marjory, smiling. 

**T was quite lucky to get a dance, it 
was well gots: you beforehand ; 
but I must have another. What else 
can yougiveme?” and hetook her card 
outof her hand. ‘‘ May I have No. 
12 and No. 16 too? I am very exi- 
geant, am I not? There, I’ve put 
my name down, that you mayn’t for- 
get” (as if she could), ‘‘ Now, tell 
me what you think of our county 
er. What do you say to that 

dy just over there, talking to the 
Duke ?” 

** She’s very peculiar-looking.” 

** Yes, so she is in reality. She’s 
the lady I told you had a fancy for 
hard work like you.” 

**The one that wanted to go on 
the stage?” said Marjory, with in- 
terest. 

** Yes, but didn’t; and married 
ood little Jack Leighton instead. 
What do you think of him? Do you 
see him, there, near her, being talked 
to by Lady St. Vincent ? ” 

(i 4 ” 


» what do you think of 


** Very common-place,” said Mar- 
jory, rather emphatically. 

** Yes, but all the better for that, 
perhaps ; he makes her all the hap- 
pier, depend upon it, for being a lit- 
tle common-place.” 

** You don’t think so, really,” said 
Marjory, looking up. 

**Indeed I do, Miss Graham, 
though it does seem to scare you s0 ; 
erratic beings are great bores, in 
every-day life. I can assure you, the 
easy-going, hum-drum creatures are 
much the best for home use—they 
look after the roast-beef and plum- 
pudding, and keep the kettle boiling, 
and all that sort of thing, while 
the others are in the stars and 
clouds, and moonshine, though they 
relish the earthly good things very 
much all the time, and look very 
cross and glum when they descend to 
earth, and don’t find everything just 
as they like. Take my word for 
it, we'd get on very badly indeed 
without a good dash of common- 
place in this world.” 

Marjory was silent, as if thinking. 

*€ Well, what is it, Miss Graham ! 
please tellme what you're thinking of.” 











**Only,” said Marjory, looking 
down, “‘ that I thought you, having 
been in Germany, and caring for 
poetry, and romance, and German 
things, would not have been quite 
s0-—”” 

** € Prosaisch,’ say it, Miss Graham, 
the worst character they can give a 
person in ‘ the Fatherland ;’ still it’s 
astonishing how they cultivate it 
themselves. Look at a German ‘ Haus 
Frau,’ can any English woman be 
more prosaic than that ?” 

** Yes, but——” 

** But, what ? they’re so ‘schwar- 
merisch ’ themselves, they feel the 
need of it all the more, say I. Could 
anything be more dreadful than 
climbing up the heights of Novalis, 
and Schlegel, and Jean Paul Rich- 
ter; and coming down and find- 
ing everyone else up there too, and 
no one to cook your dinner for you, 
so you must go starving to bed, as 
you’re too romantic to cook it your- 
self,—and won’t you dream of legs of 
mutton, and all sorts of good things, 
and long that you, or some one belong- 
ing to you, was just a little bit com- 
mon-place and unromantic, that you 
might taste these good things in 
reality and not only in dreams. Am 
not Ia horrid fellow, Miss Graham ! 
Come, let’s have another turn, and 
you shall have your revenge after- 
wards.” 

And they sped round again at the 
speed of lightning, in two or three 
steps clearing the room. Montfort’s 
style of dancing being thoroughly 
German, though he did seem to turn 
the country somewhat into ridicule, 
Marjory told him so when he stopped. 
** Ah! I'm very glad you think so,” 
he answered, *‘ You’re paying me a 
great compliment, Germans are pro- 
verbially good dancers; that’s not 
the return I expected when we came 
to a standstill next ; please abuse me 
a little for uttering such sentiments 
as I did just now.” 

Marjory laughed, and said, “I 
don’t want to abuse you, but I think 
you were a little one-sided.” 

** Was I! in my exaltation of cook- 
ery and common-place over romance 
and sentiment. That was too bad of 
me. I wish you’d give me a lecture 
on the other side, now, will you?” 

** T could not, really,” she answered 
a. 

**Why not? It’s quite your turn 
to stand up in defence of your own 
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side ; it’s not fair letting me have it 
all my way.” 

“But I don’t think you want a 
lecture. I believe you don’t feel 
one half of what you've been say- 
ing. ” 

**Oh, dear me! that cs a strong 
assertiqn ; in my own county town 
too, within hearing of my most trusty 
adherents, who make it a point of 
believing every word I utter. I de- 
clare it’s very unkind of you, Miss 
Graham, you’re much harder on me 
than I was on you. I only attacked 
eo pet theories; you attack my 

onourand myself.” __ 

** Please, don’t laugh at me, Lord 
Montford,” said she, half pleadingly, 
half laughingly ; ‘‘ you always make 
me feel so foolish.” 

**Miss Graham, do not say that 
again,” he answered, gravely. 

** I could not do so.” 

Marjory bent her head, to escape 
the earnest gaze turned upon her. 

** There—I do believe you’re half 
afraid of me again,” said he gently ; 
‘and now I shall never have the 
abuse I merit. I should so like to 
hear you defend you own side.” 

* Why do you call that my side ?” 
she replied, looking up quickly. 

** Because it is. You know you are 
romantic, Miss Graham, und ein 
klein wenig schamerisch, und poetisch 
auch.’* 

** Well, I am, and [I glory in it ?” 
she exclaimed with sudden spirit. 

** And quite right, too?” said he, 
earnestly. ‘* I reverence these things 
myself, though I dia seem to laugh 
at them. It’s only their being carried 
into excess, to the ignoring of useful 
common-places, I do not reverence— 
do you understand P” 

** Oh, yes—but you do reverence my 
side too?” she answered, blushing.’ 

**I do,” he replied softly ; ‘* what- 
ever has made you what you are, I 
must reverence.” 

Marjory trembled—such a strange 
feeling of happiness it was, that made 
her tremble—‘“‘ the brimming chal- 
ice” almost at her lips ; it frightened 
her, and she was glad at finding her- 
self the next instant, treading the 
giddy mazes of the valse, and no 

. possibility of hearing any more such 
words just then. 

And when that turn came to an 
end, the valse was over, and she and 
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her partner followed the stream push-~ 
ing its way to the tea-room. Very 
carefully he looked after her comfort, 
protecting her from the crowd as 
much as possible, and then putting 
her away in a safe corner, behind a 
tea-table, while he went in search of 
refreshments. Just as he was start- 
ing, he was stopped abruptly by Mrs, 
Leighton, who addressed him as 
** Montfort,” and communicated the 
lans she had been making with her 
adyship, for the purpose of bringing 
her party over to the Castle. “I 
think we’d better not say to-mor- 
row,” she continued ; ‘‘ you'll all be 
so stupid and sleepy, and when [ 
come, I mean to have some fun.” 

‘In other words, some acting. 
Is’nt that it, Freddy ?” 

** As you like it?” she answered 
laughing. ‘‘Is’nt that Miss Graham 
with you—introduce me, will you ?” 

And Montfort did as he was asked, 
and Marjory found herself face to face 
with this peculiar-looking woman 
with the dark, earnest face, somewhat 
Egyptian in character, with its low, 
broad forehead, the hair drawn tight 
back and coiled round the well-shaped 
head ; its heavily marked eyebrows, 
rather flat nose, large mouth, and 
full thick lips, from whence such 
distinctly uttered words came forth, 
in such deep rich tones. ‘* How do 
you do, Miss Graham ?”’ she said, tak- 
ing Marjory’s hand ; ‘‘ I’ve heard so 
much of you from Agnes.” 

** There, I will leave you with Mrs. 
Leighton,” said Montfort, ‘‘ while I 
go and get you some tea. Take care 
of her, Freddy.” 

** All right! Pretty ball, isn’t it, 
Miss Graham? you're enjoying it, I 
hope.” 

Marjory replied she was. 

**T enjoy this sort of thing im- 
meusely, I assure you ; though I only 
dance quadrilles, I’ve plenty to amuse 
me. I make good use of my eyes and 
ears, you see, and that’s no end of fun 
in its way. I can’t tell you all I've 
made out this evening already. Do 
you know you're all in the middle of a 
great plot ?” 

* Oh!” said Marjory, 
rather frightened. 

*‘ Nothing to be alarmed about, 
the plotters are getuing the worst of 
it just now, and the followers of 
heart and feeling decidedly the best, 


looking 


* And a little bit dreamy and poetical also. 
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for once in a way. I wonder how 
long it'll last? Do you ever write 
plays, Miss Graham? you might 
write such a good one with your op- 
rtunities, called ‘Chaperones versus 
atches; or Simplicity carries the 
Day.’ Will you try ?” 

“T’m afraid I could not?” said 
Marjory, looking rather puzzled. 

**No! well never mind, act in 
them, that’s better, you'll come to 
the writing all in due time. Oh, 
that rare old Sphynx, Lady St. Vin- 
cent, Montfort ‘ll never be back at 
that rate. I must go and out-plot her. 
That's my delight, Miss Graltam.” 
And she seemed about to move off, 
but turned for a moment to ask 
Marjory if she knew little Ida von 
der Liihe. 

Marjory answered that she did. 

** Pretty little thing, isn't she? 
but I’ve no patience with her, allow- 
ing that dolt, Harvey, to movopolise 
her so, every man in the room’s 
wild about her, and she’s giving her- 
self up to that vaut rien. I must go 
and put my finger in there too. 
Spoil-sport,am not I, Miss Graham?” 
** Well, what is it, Captain Berkeley?” 
she exclaimed, turning sharply round 
toa tall, very well-got-up young man, 
with hair plaistered close to the head, 
and divided very straight down the 
middle, and with the face of any 
other man one sees any night in 
any ball-room. ‘‘ Want to be intro- 
duced to Mdlle von der Liihe? Oh, 
by all means. That'll just do, Miss 
Graham,” giving Marjory a nod as 
she moved on, encountering Mont- 
fort on his way, bearing aloft a cup 
of tea in one hand, and a plate of 
bread and butter in theother. ‘ Off 
again, Freddy!” he exclaimed, 
. cae pee you done with your 


e 

* Oh! she’s quite safe, and rather 
thankful to be rid of me, I should 
think;” and then she and Captain 
Berkeley made their way bravely to 
where Ida and Colonel Harvey were 


ensconced, deep in conversation, 
which Mrs, Leighton made no scruple 
of interrupting by boldly introduc- 
ing, in a very distinct voice, ‘* Cap- 
tain Berkeley to Mdlle.von der Liihe.” 
But she got little good by that moye, 
Ida refusing to have anything to say 
to Captain Berkeley beyond promis- 
ing him the last dance on the pro- 
gramme, and then turning coldly 
away with Colonel Harvey. 
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Mrs. Leighton was baffled, not that 
she cared particularly for that ; but 
having Ida’s interest really at heart, 
she was vexed ut seeing the course 
she was taking, and determined to 
watch her closely, and report her to 
Montfort if she saw fit. 

Ralph was also a very little put 
out, fond as he was of Ida—after a 
fashion of his own—he had yet no 
wish that this fondness should be 
made public, or that he himselfshould 
be compromised in any way. Heknew 
Mrs. Leighton of old, knew her to be 
a brave, determined woman, with 
more perception than even usually 
falls to the share of her sex, knew 
also she was no friend to him, and an 
uncomfortable suspicion crossed his 
mind that her eye was upon him— 
that eye that could see through a 
stone wall—and also that she was hos- 
tile to his designs, and would thwart 
him in some way if he did not speedily 
outwit her. Little would he have 
cared for this formerly, but now things 
were different; here more was at stake 
than he wished to own even to him- 
self ; his heart—or what he called his 
heart—was touched now, touched in 
a way he had never known before, 
and if so, the thought of relinquish- 
ing her he loved must be painfully 
bitter to him ; but at the same time 
something else must be considered as 
well, something that, in his case, 
would harmonise but ill with heart 
and feeling, and which made it abso- 
lutely essential they both should be 
kept steadfastly in the background, 
just at present. 

Just at present! yes, just at pre- 
sent—while Ralph—who loved all 
that was bright, and pleasant, and 
beautiful, enjoyed Aimself—for the 
future—ah! but the future has as yet 
no existence. With thoughts such as 
these, no wonder Ralph was a little 
anxious at the decided course Ida 
was pursuing. She saw no reason for 
taking any other, she loved Ralph, 
and he told her he loved her, and in 
her simple code, when people love 
each a they naturally choose to 
be with each other; and as he and she 
were together when Mrs. Leighton 
and Captain Berkeley arrived, she 
looked upon them both as unpleasant 
intruders,and ina downright, straight- 
forward manner, got rid of them both _ 
in as short time as possible. She had 
done the same, once or twice before, 
with others that evening, which, in 
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Ralph’s eyes, constituted the danger of 

their position; so that now when they 

moved towards the dancing-room, 

the thought it as well to give her a 

gentle reminder, and tell her it was a 

pity to treat every one in this cavalier 
hion. 

One word for “ every one,” half a 
dozen for Ralph Harvey ! 

** My child,” he said gently, ‘‘ why 
did you take that poor man so cvolly? 
I’m afraid you ’ve quite hurt his 
feelings.” 

** What matter? she answered, 
quietly. ‘‘I did not want to dance 
with him, so why should I? besides 
he didn’t look asif he’d any feelings.” 

** What a sharp little girl we’ve 
grown !” he answered, smiling, then 
more gravely. ‘‘ Butseriously,Ida, you 
were downright rude to him, to say 
nothing of Mrs. Leighton, who has 
feelings, and I don’t think she looked 
half pleased.” 

‘* Well, why did they come up to 
interrupt us? they had no business, 
They might have known we didn’t 
want them,” she answered, vehem- 
ently 

**T dont quite see how,” he replied. 
calmly. * You know everyone doesn’t 
know what we two are to each 
other.” 

** No,” she answered, with a little 
sigh. 
* And you would not wish it, dear ; 
it does not do to wear one’s heart 
upon one’s sleeve, on these occasions 
—you see that yourself, I’m sure.” 

**T don’t know, Ralph ; I did not 
know it was wrong. There’s no harm 
in loving, after all. I should not mind 
if the whole world knew.” 

**Nor I, of course, in time,— 
but not just now, in a dall-room, an 
English ball-room, where they pry 
into everything, and then make 
their ownremarks. 0 pfrei! the idea’s 
preposterous, I couldn’t hear of such 
a thing—you aee things dif- 
ferently in Germany, | know, where 
arene simple and above-board ; 
but here in England it’s not at all 
the same ; we English hate having 
our affairs pryed into; we like to 
keep what is most precious to our- 
selves,” and he gently pressed her 
arm. You must trust me in these mat- 
a ** liebes kind,” I must know best 

ere.” 


** Yes, Ralph,” she answered, rais- 
ing a little face, soft and subdued, to 
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his own ; and looking up with true, 
confiding eyes, from which perforce 
he turned away, unable to bear their 
expression. 

*‘Ah! that is right,” he replied, 
and here is Glengary coming towards 
us, eager for a dance. Won’t my little 
Ida show me how good she'll be, and 
give him one.” 

Before she could answer, Lord 
Glengary had reached them, and 
earnestly petitioned Ida to give him 
just one more dance. 

Very graciously she complied, 
and gave him, to his intense delight, 
the very next; and as it was just 
about to begin, withdrew her arm 
from Colonel Harvey’s, and put it 
in his own. 

Ralph leaned against the wall, and 
watched her—a favourite trick of his, 
but one that just then he found it bet- 
ter to relinquish ; thoughts are so apt 
to throng one’s brain, these moments 
of quiet, and histhoughts being any- 
thing but agreeable, he found it safer 
to banish them, and seek Flossy for 
a partner instead. 

Flossy was intensely pleased at this 
arrangement, dancing with Colonel 
Harvey was one of her greatest de- 
lights, no matter to her whether he 
was poor and a mauvais sujet, he 
was handsome and fascinating —hand- 
somer and more fascinating than 
anyone else in the room—a thou- 
sand times more so than little Glen- 

—(who indeed was neither, poor 
boy !) whom her mother and Lady 
Arthur were always praising s0. 
What matter to her, whether he was 
rich and had a coronet? she wanted 
neither, in a ball room ; and though 
Lady Montfort eyed her and her 

rtner with anything but satis- 
Sellen, Flossy did not know or care— 
with Ralph’s dancing, his handsome 
face, and manner, as if no one were 
on earth but her—what did anything 
else signify ? she had what she wanted, 
and made herself thoroughly happy 
in the possession of it. And so it all 
went on. The right people coming 
together, and then again the wrong 

ople, and yet everyone looking as 

ppy and pleased as if nothing 
went ever but well and smoothly. 
Ida behaved, after Colonel Harvey’s 
advice, iu a most exemplary manner, 
dancing with all who asked her, and 
only occasionally allowing herself the 
happiness of a turn, now and then, 
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with Ralph. He also made him- 
self generally agreeable to girls as well 
as married women, and from the very 
rareness of this occurrence, earned for 
himself golden opinions. Marjory had 
her twodances with Lord Montfort, be- 
sides goiug to supper with him —after 
he had done his duty by the swells— 
and guiet conversation in the inter- 
vals besides, and very, very happy she 
was, not one single drawback having 
arisen as yet to mar the pleasure of 
the moment. Siv Edward and Lou 
found each other all-sufficient, though 
they—not chvosing to announce 
their engagement that evening—did 
their duty occasionally by others 
also. Flossy thought nothing of 
duty, and danced but two dances with 
Lord Glengary—but then he did not 
ask her oftener—and enjoyed herself 
to her heart’s content. Isabel did 
the same, though no one wouid have 
known it, as her face never changed, 
no matter who she danced with. 
Whether the two mothers wereas well 
leased is another question. Accord- 
to Mrs. Leighton, who sat and 
watched them and everyone else, it 
did not appear they were; but this 
very fact furnished her with plenty 
of amusement, which she imparted 
to her friend, Mr. Rivers, an anti- 
quated habiiwé of London and coun- 
try houses, where he gained an easy 
footing by general agreeability, un- 
charitableness, and ready tact—and 
who enjoyed nothing better than 
half-an-hour’s chat with Mrs. Leigh- 
ton towards the end of a ball, when 
he was sure to gain all the infurma- 
tion he needed about everything and 
everybody, to be retailed by himself 
—with commeuts of his own, if ne- 
cessary—at Lord ——’s or Lady 
——’s, where he was invariably on 
his way, wherever or whenever any- 
one met him. 

** Well, Mrs. Leighton !” he said, 
placing himself next to her, ‘‘ What 
is your opinion of the ball ?” 

** The best fun I ever was at in my 
life. Who could watch the dying en- 
deavours of St. Vincent mére and not 
be amused? And Montfort wont see 
them, but goes on his own way, as 
calmly as if there were no mothers or 
daughters in the whole world. It’s 
as good as any play.” 

**Ts that how the land lies?” 

**Don’t you see it? Where were 
your eyes? But I forgot you were 
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too intent on doing the agreeable to 
the fair Seton to think of anything 
else ; it’s well you’ve come to me, or 
you'd absolutely have no gossip for 
our friend Lady —~. Now you may 
tell her—of course, from yourself— 
that the dear old St. Vincent is out 
on a furious chase after Montfort, 
but, so far, not succeeding in the 
faintest degree ; and, consequently, 
in anything but a happy or peaceful 
frame of mind.” 

* Dear me! think of your having 
discovered that.” 

** Yes, just think of it !’” 

** And how about Miss Isabel ?” 

**Oh ! that’s more difficult, as her 
placid face bears exactly the same 
simper, whether she’s dancing with 
the greatest catch in the room, or one 
of those penniless, lanky young 
citizens of the good old town of Old- 
wood.” 

** You’re very severe on her.” 

‘* T’m always severe on fools. What 
do you think of Miss Graham ?” 

** A very nice-looking, lady-like 
girl, pretty I may say, quite an ac- 
quisition in her way.” 

‘** | agree with you ; but she’s not 
a girl will be generally admired —cer- 
tainly not by men ; and you wouldn’t 
either if she wasn’t a guest at Mont- 
fort Castle ;’’ but this was to herself, 

“Well, I don’t know; there's 
something very graceful and pretty 
about her; and if I'm not greatly 
mistaken, my friend Montfort thinks 
so too. hat do you say, Mrs. 
Leighton P” 

The very thing Mrs, Leighton had 
discovered herself, having diligently 
watched the:n the whole evening, 
but being really fond of Montfort, 
and having taken a fancy to Mar- 
jory, being peculiarly drawn to 
anything like nature and real feel- 
ing, and having discovered something 
of this between these two, but know- 
ing by experience how a word in this 
stage of the proceedings would de- 
stroy everything, she determined to 
keep her own counsel, so merely an 
swered : ‘* Of course he does, Mont- 
fort, admires every unprotected fe- 
male. Did you see him with poor 
little Miss Jenkins, no oneelse would 
dance with? He picked her out, 
brought her to the frout in the most 
gallant style, and made her wretched 
little face happy for the rest of the 
evening.” Mrs. Leighton knew she 
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was citing a most inapposite exam- 
le, but what matters; it served to 
ivert Mr. Rivers’ attention, which 
was all she wanted. 

**T’m afraid I have not the honour 
of knowing Miss Jenkins by sight,” 
he answered. 

** Don’t let that distress you ; she’s 
not likely to come across you in Lon- 
don, as I don’t think she has the 
entre of any house beyond Oldwood 
and its immediate vicinity; I sup- 
pose you know Lady Montfort’s 
plans ?” 

** Yes! I should think she was 
pretty well satisfied. Lady Lou and 
Ashton, seem to have a perfect en- 
tende cordiale between them.” 

“Oh, not that—they’re all right— 
he proposed to-night, and they’re 
now engaged; no one told me, 
but I know it; you may communi- 
cate that fact also, it’ll tell well, for 
it’s not announced yet, and you may 
say you had it from the best authority, 
But there’s something else on foot, as 
well, what do you say to the little 
lordling for the other daughter.” 

** Oh, to be sure! very nice in- 
deed !” 

“Yes; if it succeeded, but if my 
eyes are worth anything, his heart 
is fixed elsewhere, Look at him: 


r baby! how happy its face 
fooks ig 


** But the lady doesn’t seem to see 
it. What a little beauty she is!” 

‘© Yes; lda von der Liihe is some- 
thing you don’t see every day. I wish 
to goodness she wouldu’t make a fool 
of herself with that stuck-up idiot, 
Ralph Harvey ! she’s miles too good 
for him. But I hope I’ve done some- 
thing to spoil his little e.”” 

‘* Why did you trouble yourself? 
surely Seresth character is too well- 
known, for any one with a grain of 
sense to think of him, but asa danc- 
ing or flirting acquaintance ; and that 
young lady looks asif she had a great 
many grains of that useful commodity. 
I shouldn’t be surprised if I heard 
she were a genius, her eye has a won- 
derful flash about it, aud her face is 
never two minutes the same.” 

**4h, that’s just it, she isa genius ; 
but for that very reason, from all I 
know of such people, rather wanting 
in common sense, and shes a 
foreigner too, therefore, knows no- 
thing of that man, except that he 
has a handsome face, and what’s said 
to be fascinating manners ; the more 
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the pity ! women are such fools, why 
arn’t they all like me? I never went 
in for anything of that kind; as you 
see—and I’m the happiest and proud- 
est woman on earth— My dear Jack,” 
as her plain, good-natured husband 
came towards them, ‘‘I’m so thankful 
ou're not handsome and fascinating, 
ike Ralph Harvey.” 

Mr. Leighton smiled from ear to 
ear, as if it was the greatest compli- 
ment she could have paid him ; and 
Mr. Rivers whispered, low enough for 
her to hear : “‘ When the wife has all 
these things, they are easily dispensed 
with in the husband.” 

‘““What are you saying, Mr, 
Rivers ?” she exclaimed, in very au- 
dible tones ; ‘‘ say that again, please ; 
Mr. Leighton and I always like 
sharing a good thing together.” 

But Mr. Rivers made his bow and 
disappeared before her request could 
be repeated. 

And new the ball was drawing to 
a close, and Lady Montfort was send- 
ing various emissuries to gather to- 
gether her scattered flock ; had she 
been in a benign mood she might 
have waited a little longer, it bemg 
an old received custom that the Cas- 
tle party remained to the very last ; 
but, then, things had not gone alto- 
gether smoothly, either with her or 
her colleague, so it was but natural 
that they should vote the ball rather 
@ dull affair, and the sooner they were 
gone the better. Lady Arthur, also, 
had lamentably failed, in her part of 
aider and abettor of Lady Montfort’s 
schemes, having been far too busy 
with her own shure of the amusement 
to think of anyone else, so that when 
she petitioned, ‘‘ just to wait a little 
longer,” she was quickly silenced, and 
tola sharply, ‘‘everyone had had 
enough by this time.” Nor were the 
mothers pacified by seeing Flussy. 
hanging radiantly on the arm of 
Charlie Barrington, and Isabel with 
some stray man, whom she had picked 
up and captivated, and who now was 
prepared to lead her in triumph to 
the carriage, had not Lady St. Vin- 
cent’s wrath got the better of her, 
and cansed her to despatch young 
Folliet (alas! it had come) down al- 
ready to the son of the richest com- 
moner in England, with imperative 
orders to bring her at once to her 
mother. Not that that brought 
Montfort, really, any the nearer. As 
a matter of civility he arrived, and 
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offered his arm to Lady St. Vincent, 
but even she could not keep him after- 
wards from Marjory’s side, whom he 
looked after with the most watchful 
care, wrapping her cloak gently about 
her, begging her to take care of her- 
selt, ana saying he wished it had been 
possible he could have had the plea- 
sure of driving her home ; ‘‘it’s such 
a beautiful morning, but I’m afraid 
you'd take cold, not being muffled up 
as we are,” pointing to his thick seal- 
skin, ‘‘and not allowed the privilege of 
acigar. But you must let me drive 
you, some day. We're thinking of an 
expedition tu the waterfall, to-mor- 
row—I mean, to-day ; will you trust 
yourself with me ?” 

Marjory’s simple answer in the 
affirmative gave but little idea of 
the rapture within. But I think 
Montfort was satisfied. Glengary 
was not more tractable than Mont- 
fort, though Col. Harvey had, un- 
ceremoniously enough, sessed 
himeelf of Ida, and was cloaking her, 
with that gentle, tender manner he 
knew so well how to put on, and 
which many and many a woman had 
said was irresistible. Still the poor 
little man wandered helplessly about 
her, never venturing to assist, or even 
address her, only haunting her, at a 
respectful distance, thi.king how 
** awfully jolly” it would be to be 
as handsome as “‘ that fellow Har- 
vey, and then, perhaps, she’d look at 


Montfort seeing him, with so lugu- 
brious a face, proposed a cigar, anda 
seat home in his trap, which the lit- 
tle man, half mournfully, half gladly, 
accepted, thinking fresh air, a cigar, 
and no Col. Harvey, better on the 
whole than a closed-up vehicle, no 
cigar, and Col. Harvey,with only the 
chance of looking at Ida, and but a 


Tue day after a ball! We all know 
what that means—the weary limbs, 
bleared eyes, sleepy brains, and 
general sensation of stupid laziness, 
which if accompanied, i pleasant 
memories of the night before, makes 


one lung for an unbroken spell of. 


“dolce far niente” wherein to 
indulge these happy dreams ; and if 
otherwise, either a stern incentive 
to exertion, to dispel one’s gloomy 
recollections, or else a heavy dream- 
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faint hope of being permitted to ad- 
dress her. 

But this arrangement only nettled 
Lady Montfort the more, and kept 
her sitting bolt upright, nursing her 
wrath, all the way home. While Lady 
St. Vincent hatched schemes, and the 
Duke and Lord Arthur slumbered 
peacefully the while. The waggonette 
party was quieter, too, on the whole, 
coming than going; some had thoughts 
too many and too deep for words, and 
preferred sitting quietly, watching 
the daylight slowly creeping over 
field, and tree, and hill, and thinking 
their own bright thoughts, to joining 
in the merriment of others. Marjory 
was one of these—calm, quiet, and 
hushed, as if a hand were laid upon 
her, stilling her own small fears and 
troubles, and giving her a new-found 
sense of rest. Long—long after 
reaching home she sat beside the tur- 
ret window, gazing into the brighten- 
ing world around, and thinking—no, 
scarcely that, she was beyond think- 
ing now—feeling only, how well it 
was. Thesad, grey life was passing, 
the new, glad day was breaking, and 
the heart awaking to its sense of joy, 
exclaimed, with him of old: ‘* Lord, 
how good and pleasant a thing it is 
to be thankful !” 

Yes; thankful, when the sun is 
rising, and the morning breaks in 
beams of light ; but will it last, when 
storm-clouds gather, and heavy rain- 
drops fall, as even now they sweep 
across the sunny scene, and change 
the landscape’s colouring into sombre 
hues once more. 

But Marjory, who sleeps and dreams 
of light, wots nothing of those clouds 
and showers—well, let them be ! let 
her rest on in quiet now, and trust 
that strength will come, with the 
awakening. 


XXXIII. 


less sieep, wherein entirely to for- 
get them. 

Marjory, as we know, belonged 
to the former class; but she had 
her spell of ‘ quiet musings,’ to be 
indulged in from time to time, no 
doubt again, but not just now, 
when her attention is fully occupied 
with outward and present things 
and persons—the first, that the rain 
is falling ina steady down-pour—the 
second, that Lord Monfort is assur- 
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ing the party gathered round the 
breakfast-table, that it would not 
signify in the least, but be perfectly 
fine by twelve o’clock. 

George suggested it would have 
to make haste about it, as it was 
nearly that now. 

“So. it is,” he answered ; “it’s 
beginning to clear already.” 

Yes—after the last shower, as 
they say in Ireland,” remarked Sir 
Edward, lazily sipping his tea. 

* How ill-natured, you are!” said 
Lou; “ you don’t want to drive to 
the waterfail at all.” 

“Well, indeed, I don’t think I 
want to drive anywhere just now,” 
said he, complacently eyeing the 
little lady by his side; ‘*and as to 
a waterfall at a distance, we've a 
waterspout just outside the win- 
dows ; and, 1 should think, one did 
just as well as the other,” 

Every one laughed, and his sister 
proposed leaving him behind, alto- 


gether—“ we shall get on perfectly 
without him.” 
** Shall you P” he replied coolly— 
*‘ should you?” in alow voice to Lou. 
And Lou was obliged to stoop 
her fuzzy little head, actually, to 


hide her blushes. 

** But, seriously, are you going 
Montfort ?”’ said her, ladyship, in 
a lazy voice from the head of the 
table. 

“Oh, yes!” he answered—it’s 
going to be a lovely afternoon; 
and we're all fainting for some fresh 
air,aren’twe ? ” and he looked round 
the table, but his eye rested on 
Marjory—divided from him by a 
phalanx of Lady St. Vincent's plac- 
ing—and was answered by her smile. 

dy St. Vincent was vociferous 

in her assertions of the approaching 
beauty of the weather, and her 
longings after fresh air, which sen- 
timents Montfort silently echoed, 
as then she would be somewhere 
else than where she then was, 
viz., at. his elbow, chattering in his 
ear, and trying to draw out her 
daughter, at his other side, who 
quietly played a little réle of her 
own—seemingly passive and still, 
but really managing to engross as 
’ much of his attention as he could 
spare from her talkative mother. 
etween the two he _ inwardly 
cursed his fate, and only the more 
steadily determined to carry out his 
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with Marjory, as a companion 
beside him. 

And this he told Marjory, leaving 
the room, when he did get beside 
her, a moment—but low as he spoke, 
Lady 3t. Vincent heard him, and 
in her turn determined, “ Not if 
I knows it!” and then managed 
to get Marjory into a conversation 
with herself, before she could find 
out what anyone was going to do, 
inveigling her into the morning 
room, on the pretence of talking to 
her about her family—her mother, 
she was so fond of—her little 
Aunt, her sister, her sister’s hus- 
band, and from her sister's husband 
to husbands in general, and from 
husbands in general to men in 
general ; but on this latter clause 
she lingered long and earnestly, 
assuring Marjory what creatures 
they were—* My dear, it doesn’t 
do to believe one of them—they’re 
all the same, flirts, flirts, flirts, 
every one of them.” 

“Are they?” 
smiling faintly. 

* Yes, my dear; you can’t, know, 
of course, as much about them as 
I do, as I think you said you’d 
never been a season in London ; 
but I’ve been a great many, and I 
assure you there’s nothing like a 
London man—the same, of course, 
in town or country—for playing fast 
and loose with girls. They all do 
it ; they don’t seem to see any harm 
in it; and after all, when you come 
to look at it, there’s not so much 
either—for why are girls such fools 
as to believe them? ” andshelaughed 
a hard, intended-to-be-jolly laugh. 

“ But I don’t think it’s fool- 

ish for a girl—for girls, to believe 
men if they seem in earnest,” said 
Marjory, blushing, she scarce knew 
why. 
Bat they ought to know better 
than to believe them. After all, a 
girl must be very silly, to think 
that because a man shows her some 
attention he means anything, even 
my Isabel; young as she is, could 
tell you that.” 

** But how are girls ever married, 
in London?” said Marjory boldly. 

** Because it’s managed for them 
by their parents,” said her lady- 
ship emphatically ; “‘ and much the 
best way too—it saves a world of 


said Marjory, 
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trouble and heartbreaks, though I 
daresay you don’t believe me. Of 
course, my dear, we old stagers 
don’t understand such things as 
love-sick youths and maidens dying 
for love for each other—we don’t 
think of such a thing for a moment; 
we let them have their little harm- 
less flirtation as a matter of course; 
we can’t prevent it no more than 
we can prevent an attack of measles 
or chickén-pock—we don’t want to ; 
it amuses, and does no harm; we 
only watch it and Jaugh, till it blows 
over and the next begins, and so on, 
till we see something that suits ; 
then we set to work in business- 
like style, settle it all, and have 
done with it.”’ 

Marjory said nothing, but some- 
how felt as if a rough hand were 
ruthlessly rubbing her up all the 
wrong way. 

But Lady St. Vincent went onas 
if she had answered her: ‘*‘ Why, 
you don’t mean to tell me that this 
affair of Sir Edward’s was not all 
arranged beforehand ; of course it 
was, and very happy he and little 
Lou look, though there isn’t one 
particle of love between them.” 

(Oh! Lady St. Vincent, you're 
as good a hand at slips of the 
tongue as Mrs. Graham herself!) 

Marjory still was silent, but made 
a move towards the door, through 
which she had heard sounds of 
merriment from time to time—now 
dying away into the distance—and 
an incontrollable desire seized her 
to follow them; but before she 
could escape, her tormentor kept 
her to hear sundry expressions of 
sorrow at having to open her eyes: 
* You think me hard, no doubt, my 
dear, and I don’t wonder ; but still 
I must run the risk, in order to set 
you a little on your guard; I'd do 
the same by that pretty little Ger- 
man if she'd let me, you both seem 
so friendless here—you, of course, 
the most, being quite alone, and 
being a mother myself, and having 
known your dear mother, I’d like to 
feel 1 was some help to you.” 

Marjory tried to thank her, 
and again attempted to escape, but 
this time encountered Lady Mont- 
fort, whose couutenance feil as she 
beheld Marjory, though she said, 
sternly, “ Don't let me frighten you 
away, Miss Grahay, —and then, 
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significantly, “ There’s no one out- 
side, I assure you.” The truth 
was, Lady Montfort was beginning 
to feel alarmed herself at Montfort’s 
preference for Marjory, so marked 
now as to look like downright 
earnest, and resolved, if possible, 
to = a stop to it, and instinctively 
feeling this could be done in no 
better way than abashing Marjory, 
avec intention, laid the stress on 
mo one, as Serving two ends, one to 
make her feel uncomfortable, the 
other to keep her where she was. 
Marjory, shy and easily frightened, 
and in terror lest she should be 
thought running after anyone, im- 
mediately fel! into the trap, and sat 
down again, and doomed herself to 
listen for the nextten minutes tohard 
worldly conversation, where men 
were set down as incapable of heart, 
feeling, or tenderness, rejoicing in 
nothing so much as leading girls on, 
and then throwing them over—the 
gravest, quietest, best, just the same 
as those called fast and wild—and 
where the girls were ridiculed for 
their folly in trusting them, and 
laughed at for looking doleful and 
miserable, One, especially, was 
cited in rather a pointed manner by 
Lady Montfort, who was neither 
pretty nor attractive in any way: 
“And who thought Sir Shares 
Stone would marry her; you know 
him, Lady St. Vincent ; that rather 
elderly, very quiet, good, amiable 
mao—but with all his goodness and 
amiability he wasn’t goodezough to 
marry her, even though she flattered 
him by letting him see how she 
liked him, and, I’mafraid, ran after 
him a little—not he; he wanted 
some one with money, of course; 
and when she, poor fool, was ex- 
pecting him to propose, he went up 
to town and married some other 
girl with heaps of money, and the 
wretched creature has never held up 
her head since, I’m told. I really 
couldn’t pity her, though: she 
brought it on herself. But I’m afraid 
we're shocking Miss Graham. I’m 
sure she goes iu for the true love 
theory,and is mourning for the poor 
girl—ah ! I do believe I see tears in 
her eyes already—don’t be ashamed 
of them,” as Marjory blushed scar- 
let, “‘ I daresay you're feeling for her 
in your heart.” This was said in a 
cold, sarcastic voice, with a covered 
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meaning underneath, harder to bear 
than any amount of plain speaking, 
for here, though Marjory could not 
but feel what was implied, she had 
nothing on earth to take hold of; 
and so shy as she was, the very cool 
stare of Lady Montfort’s proud, 
stony eyes was enough to cover her 
with confusion and mortification, 
without anything else. What to an- 
swer, she did not know ; when, hap- 
pily for her, at that momentaservant 
coming in with a message to beg— 
** Miss Graham would go to Lady 
Agnes, if convenient "—saved her 
the trouble. How she could have 
blessed him; and how quickly she 
followed, feeling like a poor hunted 
bird, with all its feathers ruffled ; 
and even the pleasure and quiet of 
Agnes’s peaceful room was some 
time before it could in any degree 
restore her; she felt a miserable, 
shrinking feeling, as if in some way 
she was making herself ridiculous, 
and laying herself open to censure 
and ridicule, and being by nature 
sensitive—to a fault, eee 
thus too painfully alive to what 
others thought of her, wishing to 
stand well with those with whom 
she was brought in contact, feeling 
actual pain at their bad opiuion, or 
their mockery, wishing, in this in- 
stance, so earnestly to exonerate 
herself from her share of the blame 
she felt was cast upon her, yet 
utterly unable to raise a finger in 
defence, from the very form in 
which the blame was conveyed, 
even if she had had the moral 
courage to do so: _ stabbed, 
wounded, mortified, though scarcely 
able to say why—for after all, on 
thinking over it, no one had blamed 
her, no one had laughed at her— 
still, every word, every look, told, 
and each one contributed their petit 
possible to make her feel at least a 
foot smaller than she had done an 
hour ago. 

And of all the miserable sensa- 
tions a sensitive nature is heir to— 
and theyare not few by any means— 
that of being made to feel small is 
decidedly the worst and hardest to 
bear. 

The quiet of Agnes’ room, and 
her own sweet influence, did, after 
a time, smooth down the ri 
tur, though at the first there lurke 
an undefined dread of Montfort’s 
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appearing, with a contradictory 
longing for the very thing she 
dreaded; but after awhile, when 
Agnes had listened attentively to 
everything Marjory had to tell 
about the ball, it slipped out that 
Montfort had business that would 
keep him all the morning. “He 
was here once,’ Agnes said, “and I 
think he half expected to find you.” 
(Oh, what a painful blush on Mar- 
joy’s cheek !) “ But he didn’t wait, 

eé was so anxious to be ready for 
the afternoon, when he expects to 
enjoy himself thoroughly,” and she 
smiled, fixing her eyes on Marjory. 
But Marjory could not facethose eyes, 
turning away her face to the window, 
and glad to find an excuse about the 
weather to escape from Agnes’ 
scrutiny. 

“ Yes, it’s going to be quite fine,” 
Agnes answered. ‘‘ Montfort said 
it would ; and he told me to make 
you restand keep quiet, that you 
might not be too tired for your 
drive.” 

“Oh, I shan’t be tired!” said 
Marjory, managing to control her 
voice, and the blush having died 
away, leaving her paler even than 
was her wonut—perhaps it was the 
sudden thrill of joy called forth by 
Agnes’ words, in spite of all the 
vexing and ruffling she had had— 
but Agnes, knowing nothing of that, 
only remarked the white face, and 
begged her to lie back in the arm- 
chair and rest, or she would have to 
go to bed instead of driving, or 
amusing herself, or anything. But 
Marjory laughed at such an idea, 
and by this time, having recovered 
her composure, determined bravely 
within herself not to give way to 
folly any longer; and just then a 
reft in the clouds, showing a bit of 
clear blue sky, and a beam of yellow 
sunshine forcing its way right into 
the room, at her very feet, lending 
its aid to the dispelling of her own 
dark clouds and shadows, and 
brightening her up almost uncon- 
scionably to herself—these sensitive 
natures are wonderfully alive to ex- 
ternal intluences—so that, with the 
blue sky and the sunshine, and 
Agnes’ soft, soothing words and 
ways, Marjory grew quite like her- 
self agaiu, and prepared to cast off 
worries, and enjoy life again. 

The rest of the party had not 
21 


spent the morning in quite so pro- 

table a manner—if being ed 
first, and smoothed afterwards, is 

rofitable. At all events, there may 
be some doubt on that subject, but 
none upon the profitableness of a 
morning spent in lounging over a 
billiard table, playing games “a 
daux,” or “a quattre "—laughing, 
chaffing, cheating, and idleing; but 
even if it be not very edifying, it 
may be very amusing, and so the 
assembly gathered there seemed to 
find it. At length the sun breaking 
out, scattered the party, to meet 
again at the luncheon table, pre- 
paratory to starting out on the ex- 
pedition to the waterfall. 

Marjory, on finding herself again 
in the company of her stern in- 
structors, without the protecting in- 
fluence of Lord Montfort, who 
never ate luncheon, and could not 
return till the last moment, felt her 
old miseries returning full upon her. 
For a time, however, she was left in 
peace, and suffered to amuse her- 
self with the rest, till her attention 
was arrested by hearing the ar- 
rangements for the afternoon again 
discussed; she gathered by this 
means that some were to walk, by a 
short cut, across the fields, some— 
i.e. Sir Edward and son—to ride, 
and the rest to drive. ‘“ Most of 
you will walk, I suppose,” said Lady 
Montfort, “as there is only the 
open carriage going, which takes 
Lady St. Vincent, the Duke, my- 
self, and one other.” ‘ You forgot 
Lord Montfort’s dog-cart,” said 
Lady St. Vincent, with a look, half 
smile, half sneer, at Marjory. 

Lady Montfort took no notice, 
except by casting a look in her turn 
on Marjory, who felt the colour 
mounting crimson to her brow, and 
stooped ie face over her plate to 
hide her confusion. Which will 
you, walk or drive, Miss Graham ?” 
she then said. 

* Drive —I —believe,” answered 
Marjory, hesitating and blushing, 
as if she had been guilty of a sin. 

“Very well; you can have the 
empty seat in the carriage. Oh, you 
need not apologise,” as poor Mar- 
jory lifted her head, as if to. say 
something; ‘no one else wants it.’ 

“That will just do,” said Lady 
St. Vincent; and Lady Montfort 
proposed going round by that pretty 
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view you were wishing to see yes- 
terday. You'll enjoy that, my dear, 
and so shall we; it'll kill two birds 
with one stone, besides—showing 
yow the country, and giving us all a 
good breath of fresh air.” 

“And giving us the pleasure of 
your company,” said the Duke, with 
a soutien tiles bow, to Marjory. 
Poor Marjory! she felt hemmed in 
on all sides. What was she to do? 
Would no one help her? As to say 
before them all—particularly before 
those two relentless mothers—that 
Montfort had asked her to go with 
him was more than she could have 
done to save her life! She would 
bear anything, or try to bear it, be- 
fore doing that. She felt in the 
position of a criminal given the 
choice of her own mode of death, 
and in her trepidation seized the 
worst, as least painful, at the first 
setting off. And to think that not 
one knew what she was enduring, 
or offered a helping hand to save 
her. Ida would, she was certain, 
but how to tell her? She was not 
near her, quite down at the other 
end of the table, and wholly en- 
grossed, as was her wont, with the 
subject-matter in hand, especially, 
as was now the case. when it hap- 
pened to be Colonel Harvey and his 
words, and ways, and looks. Besides, 
even if it had not been so, if Ida 
had been next her, how could she 
have appealed to her a bit the more P 
How could she speak to her, or any 
one else, on such a subject, so near 
her heart? His name had never 
passed Marjory’s lips in conversa- 
tion with Ida, it was too precious, 
too sacred for that, how, then, could 
she, all of a sudden, call to her for 
help in such an emergency ? Others 
might and would laugh at such folly 
a mock modesty—as it is termed 
—but Marjory could not, she would 
have. bitten out her tongue first. 
The more’s the pity! some may say 
—it is all very well to be reserved 
and modest, and retiring, but this 

oes a little too far; perhaps so, 
But here there was no os or it; 
as soon may you change day to 
night, summer to winter, cold to 
heat, than cause a woman such as 
Marjory Graham to act contrary to 
the nature God has given her. 

No; there she sits, silent, trem- 
bling, helpless, miserable. in a pos. - 
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tion, of all others, the most painful, 
knowing that she has it in her own 
power to help herself, yet for all 
that, as unable to stir hand or foot. 
as if she had been struck down by 
paralysis then and there. 

Oh Marjory! said I not well: 
you were out of place in this 
rapid, powerful nineteenth cen- 
tury? And every moment the 
plot is thickening! Even now Lady 
St. Vincent wakes her from her 
reverie by telling her the drive was 
farther than she thought, and had 
she not better go up and put on her 
things? And mechanically, as if 
in a dream, she does what she is 
desired, longing, with a longing 
that is almost pain, that the one 
faint hope to which she clings may 
be realised, and that he may come 
before it is too late, and rescue her. 
With this hope, growing fainter 
and fainter every moment, she gets 
ready, lengthening the process 
as much as possible, till, at last, 
she hears the carriage coming 
round, and then dashes through 
the rest of her toilette in mortal 
dread of keeping Lady Montfort 
waiting, and thus calling down 
more of her censures. 

And now she is quite ready. She 
has left her room, is traversing the 


Tre walkers are all gathered upon 
the steps, hatted, cloaked, and 
booted, ready for any emergency. 
Sir Edward mounts Lou, and they 
ride away in high good humour, and 
Montfort, hastily entering the hall, 
comes up to the party on the steps, 
runs his eye along it, as if searching 
for some one, though his only remark 
is one of surprise that the carriage is 
not round already. “I thought I 
was so late, myself; but I’m glad 
I’m not the last,” and he lo.ks 
about him again. 

“ But you are,” said the dove-like 
voice of Isabel; “the carriage is 
come and gone, and mamma, Lady 
Montfort, the Duke, and—— Miss 
Graham in it.” 

“Miss Graham!” then checking 
himself, and adding quickly, “the 
carriage, come and gone! they must 
have started very early ?” 
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gallery, walks down the stairs, has 
reached the hall. She stops a 
moment—a door slams; there are 
footsteps ; it may be he. Her heart 
ceases to beat, she holds her breath 
—but no; it is only the footman, 
laden with cloaks, in case of bad 
weather. The blood rushes to her 
heart again, she is sick and giddy. 
Is there nothing to bedone? Yes, 
one thing, she might run to Agnes, 
tell her, and ask her help ; but how 
can she? She is trembling all over, 
her lips are dry, her face is all 
colours. How could she speak a 
word,and not divulge al/ her secret ? 
and to Agnes—to his sister—she 
cannot—and yot--ons while the yet 
is rising, Lady Montfort, Lady St. 
Vincent, and the Duke appear. 
Her name is called hastily, in a 
voice she dares not disobey. The 
steps are set down, the dowagers 
seat themselves, the Duke draws 
back to let her pass. She is in the 
carriage, he steps in after her, the 
door is shut, the footman mounts to 
his box, the word is given, and 
they are off ! 

At that moment Lord Montfort 
enters from the back of the house, 
while his dog-cart drives round 
from the stable-yard, to await his 
pleasure. 
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“Yes,” said the same sweet voice; 
“but Miss Graham was anxious 
about some view, and they set off 
earlier on her account.” 

“Oh, really!” was the short 
answer. He remembered perfectly 
her wishing to see that view, and 
had hoped to have taken her there 
himself; but during his absence 
things seemed to have been 
arranged differently, his plans 
curiously overturned, without con- 
sulting him in any wey) which 
was provoking, to say the least 
of it—and more than that, decidedly 
vexatious and annoying, and disap- 
pointing ; he had looked forward to 
this drive with so much pleasure, 
looked forward to it ever since 
this morning early, when she had 
smiled in answer to his invitation, 
and accepted it so gladly—lvoked 
forward to it, ever and anon 
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throughout his busy morning, when 
he had been longing all the time to 
be with her, only dull duty kept 
him away—looked forward to it, 
even more than lie half owned to 
himeelf, till now, when he felt how 
bitterly he was disappointed. Did 
Isabel see this, when she kept look- 
ing up at him, so stealthily P did she 
see it in the sudden contraction of 
the brow, the colour mounting to 
the cheek, the impatient gesture, 
as he turned ouadt Perhaps ; but 
if so the knowledge did not daunt 
her in the least ; for as he coolly 
walked off, preparing to mount his 
trap, sadly unmindful of good man- 
ners or uel Yendiinn--a cigar, as 
sole companion and consoler, in 
preference to any one of that fair 
galaxy gathered on the steps, Flossy 
exclaimed upon his churlishness, 
reminded him he might offer his 

lace to some one—to poor Isabel, 
or instance, who looked as white as 
a sheet, and would only be too 
thankful for it, her face said as 
much ; and when he coldly put it, 
at her disposal, whether she ob- 
served his manner or not, she cer- 
tainly did not let it appear, but 
only smiled sweetly, and gracefully 
accepted the offer. He hastily, 
seated himself beside her, wishing 
earnestly, if she were so tired, she 
had gone to bed and stayed there— 
asked, with rough politeness, it she 
had any objection to his cigar, and 
being assured to the contrary, 
gladly betook himself to his seul 
consolation, drove off, with angry 
speed, puffing gloomily, and retain- 
ing a dogged silence, till they were 
already far on their road. Isabel 
never -hought of breaking it, she 
knew better, whether from a sort 
of instinct fools possess in common 
withthe lower animals, or from a sort 
of inherent tact well-trained Bel- 
gravians must possess, she saw that 
silence, best became her then, and 
would, in the end, best answer her 
purpose ; and she was right—Mont- 
fort, after indulging for a while his 
gloomy thoughts, began to see, that 
there was no such very deep cause 
for them, after all. It was very dis- 
appointing, certainly, that his plea- 
sant scheme had been so ruthlessly 
knocked on the head, and some- 
what perplexing, too, the manner in 
which it had beendone; but then, 
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disappointed once, was no reason 
for being so again; he was on his 
way to meet her, and once met, he 
with his trusting, unsuspicious na- 
ture, felt sure all would be well if 
he should have her to himself all 
the afternoon, drive her home after- 
wards, and during that afternvon’s 
drive, who knows what might hap- 

enP So with these prospects, he 

egan to think he had been acting 
somewhat the part of a spoilt child, 
not to say of an unthinking donkey, 
and determimed to make amends 
by a double amount of agreeability, 
til the drive ended, and his bright 
anticipation became a still brighter 
reality. Sotbe cross face relaxed 
in its expressions, and became less 
like a bear, more like a respectable 
English gentleman ; the head was 
slightly turned towards the gentle, 
unobtrusive companion ; the cigar, 
which had been puffed. uncere- 
moniously in her face, ever since 
their first setting out, was at inter- 
vals removed, and a conversation, 
not very energetic or exciting, or 
rising in any way above the usual 
style of the usual Briton’s very 
common-place dialogue, was beyun, 
and kept up from time to time all 
the way to the end of their journey. 
Whether Isabei was satisfied or not, 
we have no way of knowing, as her 
smiling face remained the same 
throughout the way, allowing no 
shade of annoyance to appear in 
the gentle tones of her vice, and 
following suit in the quietest man- 
ner imaginable, so that it was no 
great wonder Montfort should 
inwardly ejaculate that if under the 
circumstances a man must have a 
companion, this was the best that 
could have been chosen. 

' How often in life does a woman 
gain her own ends, at last, by no- 
thing more than a mere caim, lady- 
like adaptation of herself to circum- 
stances, of what kind or sort, so 
everything may be! 

And all this while Marjory is sitting 
bolt upright in the carriage, trying 
with all ior might to play well the 
part that has been assigned her, feeling 
that one more miserable, or less suited 
to her character, could not easily have 
been chosen. She is puzzled, anxious, 
frightened, full of torturing doubts 
and fears, disappointed even more 
than /e could have been, trembling at 
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the vista of gloomy possibilities held 
out before her, so terrible, she scarce 
can dare to contemplate it, longing so 
earnestly for the nae she has 
already tasted, yet doubtful if she 
had had any right to deem it real 
happiness at all ; and with this world 
of doubt and fear, and trouble within, 
feeling a dire necessity imposed upon 
her, the acting of a very different part 
without ; one that must hide her 
heart and its aching by a happy 
smiling face ; one that must give no 
umbrage to the cutting sarcasms of 
the two hard women opposite; one 
that will bring down no cold pitying 
remarks, or give foundation, however 
slight for tales, such as she had heard 
that morning. And oh how sick at 
heart she felt the while, when 
smiling brightest, talking merriest, 
listening most eagerly; what a dull 
dead weight was on her all the time! 
duller, heavier, it may be, than even 
the occasion warranted ; yet there it 


was, one thought of what might 
follow would avail to lessen it or 
shake it off. But, why was this? 
He, in his strong confidence of trust 
and manhood, had bravely pushed his 
way before him. Why could not she, 


as well? Ah, but Marjory is not a 
man,—a woman,—only a poor weak, 
doubting, loving woman,—a woman, 
confronted with other women, stern, 
relentless, unpitying women with a 
game to play, a stake to loose, for 
which they will work, and strive, and 
twist, and turn, and lie, till they have 
gained their ends and laid low their 
helpless adversary underfoot. True, 
she hardly fathoms this as yet; she 
only feels the net that is surrounding 
her; if she could see it, she might 

rchance resist it too ; but, invisible 
it is, as yet a mere cobweb floating 
near that melts away before her grasp, 
and leaves her as one that ‘ fighteth 
uncertainly,” feebly beating the air. 
Besides all this, her own doubting 
nature, so easily depressed, but helped 
her fears ; there was always that fear- 
fulness so strong within her, that, 
sooner or later, something must go 
wrong, to be remembered, and it left 
her but too easy a prey to sad for- 
bodings at the very slightest barrier 
that beset her path. 

And on and on the carriage rolled, 
through smiling scenes at first ; tall, 
spreading trees, and sluping grounds, 
and verdant pastures, then up a huge, 
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steep hill, where in the far, far 
distance shone a thin silver line—the 
sea—and Marjory exclaimed, and ad- 
mired, and was delighted, scarce con- 
scious of what she said or did; and 
then they took another turn down 
hill, this time to the entrance of a 
dark valley, where mountains rose on 
either side, bleak and high, their steep 
sides covered with a sombre veil of 
pu le heather; the deep stillness 

roken only by here and there a gur- 
gling streamlet rushing to their base 

own into the wider stream, through 
** rushes, reeds, and shallow,” wan- 
dering just below. ‘‘ One little streak 
at a distance lieth like a green ribbon 
to frank the down.” 

And the walkers—Oh! nothing 
could be gayer, gladder, happier than 
they were: over hedges and ditches 
they wend their way, making the air 
ring with their merry voices. Ida as 
glad as any—and why not, when 
Ralph is at her side ? Too obedient to 
monopolise the whole of his attention, 
she,fevery now and then, does the 
agreeable to either Glengary or to 
anyone else who comes across her ; 
aud sometimes they all join forces, 
and laugh and talk together, and 
agreed how much better off than the 
rest they are, tramping through the 
open country on foot, instead of 
driving along the dull, stupid roads, 
with uo fun at all. 

And then, when the running races, 
and jumping ditches, hand in hand, 
and leaping stiles, has begun to tire 
somewhat, one or two began to de- 
clare off by degrees ; Ralph and Ida, 
for instance, who feel they have 
done their duty nobly, so far, and 
might now indulge themselves a 
little without fear of alarm; the 
rest keep pretty well together till 
near the end, when some of them, 
taking a short cut, leave Flossy, 
Lady Arthur, and Charlie Barring- 
ton together. They are sauntering 
quietly along the broad carriage 
road that leads to the waterfall—a 
narrow path at one side, screened 
from this broader one by a high 
bank of ferns and brushwood, and 
trailing brambles, effectually hiding 
any one who may be there, though 
that one might easily hear and see 
all that goes on in the wider one 
belov. 

Marjory, when at the end of her 
journey, fiading herself at last set 
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free from durance vile, escapes as 
quick as might be from her jailers, 
longing for quiet, freedom, solitude, 
if but for a few short moments, 
takes this path, the first that pre- 
sented itself, much as an escaped 
seen seizes any route before 

im, no matter where, as it gives 
him that boon he mostly covets— 
liberty. And thus it was with Mar- 
jory, brushing carelessly by droop- 
ing fern and creeping becuse, 
unmindful of any. Deep only in her 
own sad thoughts, she wanders 
gloomily along till a fallen tree, 
covered with moss and ivy, arrests 
her path, and suggest, at the same 
time, a resting-place too tempting 
to be refused. 

Just as she had flung herself 
down to rest and think in peace, 
the three we have just mentioned 
came along the path below, seem- 
ingly deep in some discussion, and, 
as is often the case, stand still to 
carry it on with greater earnestness, 
startling Marjory from her reverie 
by the very first words she hears. 
“Montfort!” said Flossy’s shrill 
voice ; “do you hear, Helena? Mr. 
Barrington says, he’s quite touched 
this time ?” 

“And so he is,” said Charlie, 
which remark was answered by a 
burst of laughter from both ladies, 
while Flossy exclaimed : 

“You don’t know him, that’s 
clear ; don’t you know Montfort’s 
hobby for doing the amiable to all 
unprotected females? Why, he'd 
do the same for any poor charity 
girl that came across his path. Miss 
Graham, indeed!” and they both 
laughed again. “ Why, there’s a 
double reason for his befriending 
her ; Agnes likes her, and you know 
dear Montfort’s such a pattern bro- 
ther, he’d take up all the forlorn 
females in Christendom, and locate 
them at the Castle, to give her 
pleasure.” 

“What a kind brother!” 
Charlie, laughing. 

“So he is,” said Flossy ; “ only 
it’s rather a bore sometimes.” 

“IT daresay,” said he; “ particu- 
larly if it entails all these women 
being Jodged on the top of you; 
but I can’t help thinking it’s rather 
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a bore for them too, if they’re all in 
the habit of being treated as this 
one is.” 
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“ What do you mean ?” they both 
exclaimed. 
“Only, that if they’re troubled 
with a heart, it must be rather un- 
come being taken up and let 
own, in this fashion, only to gratify 
philanthropic whims and a good 
sister's liking.” 

** What a good idea !” said Flossy, 
breaking out with another laugh; 
‘and do you mean to say Miss 
Graham’s such a fool as to go and 
break her heart, just because Mont- 
fort happens to be civilly attentive 
to her? I advise her not; or, if it 
is broken, to go and get it mended 
as fast as possible ; for, if my sus- 
picions are true, his thoughts lie in 
a very different direction.” 

“ You mean, little Lady Sophy,” 
said Lady Arthur, at once. 

“ Yes, of course ; where hespends 
as much of his time as he possibly 
can; where he was till the very 
day all you people came, when he 
had to tear himself away at last; 
where he’s going again, the instant 

ou all ame T Saeed him say to 
is dearly-beloved Frank Beaumont 
only the night before last.” 

(So she had, but only that, not 
the rest, which spoke of some 
scheme of charity in which Mont- 
fort was engaged, and in which his 
little lady’s father—a noted philan- 
thropist— was assisting him, as it 
_ ened to be for that reason, 
80 ae, that his visits were so fre- 
quent. But Flossy did not know, 
or, rather, did not care to know 
this.) 

And then Lady Arthur laughed 
and asked if she was pleased with 
her future sister-in-law ? 

“Oh, yes; she’s very nice, and 
there’s plenty of money.” 

“ But, surely, he doesn’t want 
that P” said Charlie. 

“Why not? Everyone likes 
money; Montfort just as much as 
any of the rest,” 

And then they move on, laughing 
and talking still, their voices dying 
away with the distance, while Mar- 
jory sits there—cold, still, numb, 
deadened—unable to move or stir, 
or think even, only feeling the 
chill, dread process of her heart’s 
life slowly ebbing out, dying there, 
more painfully, perhaps, than those 
whose bodies die, and rising after 
into another world, another life— 
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a new, strange, different world to 
any she has ever known or seen 
Seles, but one in which she must 
now live on, and “move and have 
her being,” as if it were just as 
bright, and glad, and beautiful as 
that she has but now left. 

Coldty, and quietly, she knows 
not quite when—it may have been 
an hour, a year, a whole life-time— 
she rises from her seat; she does 
not cry, or scream, or wring her 
hands; she only walks on, calmly 
quiet, with no feeling, even—'that 
seems all gone since her heart died, 
—with only the one thought, that, 
somehow, none must know it. She 
is a woman, and, if so, must play 
her part as such. 

And thus she ventures bravely 
on, right into the thick of the 
gathered group. He is there she 
feels, though she does not see or 
hear him at the first ; and she must 
not, she cannot trust herself just 
yet, so she launches boldly into 
conversation with the person next 
her, which happens to be Glengary, 
answers all the questions addressed 
her, as to where she had been, how 
she enjoyed her drive, how she ad- 
mired the view, &c. &c., feeling as 
if she were speaking in a dream, 
and talking nonsense, and unable to 
remember the next instant a single 
word she had said. And then, just 
as she is getting on so well, some 
ene comes up close to her. Her 
heart gives a great throb that leaves 
her sick and faint; but what mat- 
ter? She has borne much, she can 
bear that too; and so, without lift- 
ing her eyes, she calmly replies to 
his question—that she is not tired, 
she has had a beautiful drive, and 
had admired the view immensely. 

He seems half astonished, and 
remarks in a low voice, he. had 
hoped to have had the pleasure of 
showing her that view himself; to 
which she answers in the same 
manner, only rather more gaily than 
before, that Lady Montfort had 
proposed taking her, and she had 
accepted her kind offer, and then 
turns again to Glengary, and con- 

tinues her conversation. 

' Montfort looks at her, puzzled 
and vexed, and tries to catch her 
eye, which she as resolutely keeps 
averted. What does it mean? He 
has never seen her like this before ; 
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she has always blushed, or smiled 
or lifted up her face to his, till he 
can read its very thought. But now 
she does not blush, she smiles cer- 
tainly—a cold, hard, set smile, 
wholly unhke her own; neither 
does she raise her face, she 
keeps it steadily away, and talks 
unceasingly to the boy by her side. 
He leans against a tree, folds his 
arms, and fixes his eyes upon her, 
trying to make it out, but failing 
signally. 

And then he watches her move 
away with the rest to the little 
summer-house, where tea is pre- 
pared, and he follows mechanically, 
and hears her laugh and talk plea- 
santly to those beside her; but still 
no word, no look for him. He sits 
down by some one—Isabel, it so 
chances ; and once more he is thank- 
ful that it is so, for at least she will 
leave him undisturbed. And the 
two mothers look on triumphantly, 
and everyone else chats away and 
jokes and chaffs, and thinks there 
never was such fun before. 

Two out of that number are cer- 
tainly of a different opinion—Mont- 
fort, who sits grave and gloomy, 
not attempting to disguise his feel- 
ings, and Marjory, who sits laugh- 
ing and talkiog, though joy, and 
life, and hope, and all the world 
seem dead and gone for ever. 

She hopes it will soon cease—this 
struggle to keep it up before them 
all. She can manage it just a little 
longer, not much more, she thinks. 
Ah, there! they’re moving—going 
up to take a look at the waterfall. 
It she might just sit still and be 
alone a little, while they go. She 
stands at the door of the summer- 
house, her eyes fixed vacantly before 
her, when, with a shudder, she feels 
he is beside her. Her face had re- 
laxed a winute or two before, but 
now she must smile again, as so 
she does; while he says, gently, 
*¢ Miss Graham, why would you not 
drive with me this afternoon P” 

** You were late, Lord Montfort,” 
she answers gaily, ‘“‘and Lady 
Montfort offered me a seat in- 
stead.” 

Yes, so a told me,” he re- 
plies, gloomily; “still, I thought 
you had promised to go with me.” 

“Did I? but of course that 
meant if you were in time; you 
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could not expect me to wait for 
you.” 

**No; I believe that would have 
been asking too much,”’ he answered 
coldly, ‘“‘and yet,” and he fixes his 
eyes earnestly upon her, while she 
turns hers away and clasps her two 
hands tight together, as if to still the 
agony of back-returning life, that 
thrills right through her heart and 
veins, each throb a stab of anguish 
she knows not how to bear. Oh! 
if he would but go, and leave her 
here alone. But no; he stands 
there still, awaiting some sign 
perhaps ; but none coimes, so 
smothering the pride and bitterness 
her coldness cause, he determines 
to make one more effort, and ap- 
proaching nearer, says, penitently, 
and very gently, ‘‘ I could not help 
being late this morning—I’m so 
sorry ; forgive me, will you? and 
come and take a walk, now, instead, 
and let me drive you afterwards.” 
For a moment she relents—she is 
very weak; that old tender tone 
seems once more to pierce right 
to her very heart. Shall she go? 
shall she trust him? Trust is so 

reat a boon to one like her ; half 
Eepien itself come down to earth, 
she deems. She is just beginning 
to know something of it; may it 
not still be hers? so sweet, so 
calm, so precious! Yes ; she must— 
and let the rest fly from her like 
somc hideous, midnight dream that 
flies away at morning light. She 
turns her head half round, her eyes 
are almost raised to his—eyes that 
cannot keep a secret, however they 
may try—when, just at that mo- 
ment, through the still autumn air, 
the tones of Flossy’s voice, and 
mocking sound of Lady Arthur's 
laughter reach her ear; all bitter 
memories of the last hour come 
rushing back; the head is turned 
away, the sad eyes lowered, the old 
smile flits across the face, and the 
hard, calm voice answers coldly, 
*¢Thank you, no ; I am very tired, 
and would rather stay here quiet by 
myself till the walkers come back, 
and then, I think, I shall join their 
party home.” 

* Your'’e very tired, and wish to 
be left alone, and yet you are going 
to walk all the way home,” he 
answers sternly, and emphasising 
each word; “which means—if I 
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understand rightly—you do not 
wish for my company, either now or 
then.” He pauses a moment—no 
answer; but the head drooped 
lower than before. 

“Thank you for your candour, 
Miss Graham,” he replies frigidly, 
though what I have done to merit 
such a rebuff I am at a loss to dis- 
cover. Pray, let me get you aseat,” 
as he draws one forward, on which 
Marjory sinks down exhausted, 
thankful for it, or she must have 
fallen to the ground. ‘* Ihope you 
ma os the rest you require ;” 
and then he turns coldly away, 
leaving her sitting there, stunned 
as by some great, sharp blow, but 
still and dumb, as women are when 
suffering most. He marches fiercely 
off; every step, every gesture, 
every line of his face telling the 
tumult of the thoughts within ; 
some one meets him—Glengary it 
is—says something about Miss 
Graham, and asks if he won’t join 
the walking perty: “ I thought you 
and she were together; aren’t you 
coming P” 

“No,” he answers, in as calm a 
voice as he can command; “ I’min 
a hurry home:” and he moves 
quickly away. Glengary goes on 
to where Marjory is sitting; and 
struck by the white, haggard look 
of her face, says kindly, * I’m 
afraid you're ill, Miss Siedisesn $ 
you'll take cold sitting here in this 
draught.” 

“ Shall I ?” she answers dreamily, 
startled at the sound of her own 
voice. 

* You will, indeed ; the air’s 
getting quite chill. Come and walk, 
will you? it'll do you good, I assure 
you ; or,” as she sinks back wearily, 
‘let me go and get you something.” 
She makes a step forward— 

“No, no,” she answers hur- 
riedly, awakened suddenly to the 
sense of her position and the part 
she must play. “I will walk; I am 
quite able,” and she tries to smile, 
anxious to do justice to her charac- 
ter; forgets all else in the blind 
desire of carrying it out well and 
bravely ; and, therefore, slowly 
rising from her chair, walks away 
with little Glengary as companion. 
Montfort, already seated in his 
trap, turns round a moment, and as 
his eye falls upon them both, witha 
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half-smothered exclamation, drives 

furiously away. 

“The beck grows wider, the hands must 
sever, 

On either margin, our songs all done; 
We move apart, while she singeth ever, 

Taking the course of the setting sun.” 

It is over at last, this dull, hideous 
mockery of keeping up appearances ; 
and Marjory has reached her own 
room at last, and is alone! 

She has borne herself well and 
bravely throughout the evening, 
walked home valiantly in spite of 
aching limbs and tired feet, dressed 
herself hastily on returning, and 
sullied down amongst them all, if 
with cheeks a shade whiter than 
usual, it is easily accounted for by 
last night’s dissipation. She has 
chatted briskly the whole of dinner, 
never pausing a moment, or turning 
her eyes from the faces next her, or 
she must have broken down al- 
together. She takes of everything, 


it gives her something to do playing 
with it, but eats nothing, and drinks 
nothing but cold water; anything 
else will choke her. In the drawing- 
room, she thinks, rest may come to 
her for a few minutes; but no—Agnes 


is there, and she must talk on still, 
though all the time feeling as if her 
voice were a thousand miles away, 
and wondering how anyone can hear 
her, and dreading their discovering 
how little sense has to do with her 
words. But no one does; she is 
acting betterthan she knows. Agnes 
does remark something not quite 
like herself, certainly, bat then that 
may be accounted for in another 
way; so Marjory acts on still, till at 
last the gentlemen come in, and 
Ida is called upon to sing some 
song that Marjory knows, and feels 
only too ae at any time, but if 
heard now she knows it will be be- 
yond her power to keep up longer, 
_ and looks up with a wild longing for 

help of some kind. Ida, who chances 
to be near her, sees her, and mark- 
ing the spasm shoot across her face, 
thinks something must be wrong, 
and, as is her wont, asks her at once. 
Marjory startled, for a moment com- 
plains of a bad headache, which is 
indeed the truth, and then Jda and 
Agnes between them manage her 
escape. She does not quite re- 
member how, all she knows is she 
fas escaped somehow, and is alone 
—her true real self at last. 
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And what a self! she started, 

ositively, when her own face con- 
Fronted er in the glass, and then 
sat down, her arms upon the table, 
her head upon her hands, to think 
it all out in peace. 

To think it all out! thought, and 
brain, and mind have been deadened 
long enough, ar must assert their 
own sway now, there is no beating 
off any longer —the truth— the 
plain, bare, naked, terrible truth— 
must be confronted in all its bear- 
ings now, at last. And Marjory’s 
facile powers of dissection, intro- 
spection, and meditation stand her 
only in too gvod stead in this her 
bitter task of self-torture. Sie is 
there for no other purpose than to 
take ‘‘ her heart in her hand,” and 
examine it, probe it bit by bit, and 
then, in the end, pronounce judg- 
ment on her own miserable self. 
The task is harder even than she 
thought—old thoughts, old words, 
old scenes, old joys, will crop up in 
the midst, and send her back to hap- 
piness, to be dragged back again to 
dull reality and fact, which assure 
her only too plainly she had never 
any right to call it happiness—that 
happiness atall. And then the poor 
woman’s heart would ery out in its 
bicter anguish, and longing for the 
love it knows is Heaven’s best gift, 
and, agonised, shrinking from the 
self-abasement it feels this too great 
longing may have brought. ‘“ Oh, 
but it seemed so like it. Not at 
first, perhaps—ihen it was only 
kindness, and I always said to my- 
self; 1 always watched, and taught, 
and guarded myself so well that I 
might not be misled: but after- 
wards, that first evening—last night, 
at the ball—this morning even”’— 
and then the heart would dwell in 
rapturous memory, just for a little 
moment, on those few bright hours, 
till something—her wiser self she 
would have said—called out, and 
asked her sternly what those few 
bright hours were after all. What 
cause they gave her whereon to 
build up her feeble structure of so- 
called happiness; and, then, in a 
cold, calm, doubting manner, she 
would go back upon them once 
more, calling up each word, each 
act, each look, again, as if without 
reference to herself, and then end- 
ing—as such a retrospect always 
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must—handled by such a mind, 
when there is little, perhaps, tan- 
gible to take hold of, however much 
there may be in the underlying 
spirit; only, unfortunately, that 
spirit cannot be recalled for the 
benefit of others, and thus can = 
be judged of very doubtingly wit 
regard to one’s self, ending by pro- 
nouncing harsh, cold, stern judg- 
ment upon her own dull, stupid, 
over-trusting self ; too easily clutch- 
ing at frail hopes, that when looked 
at gravely and dispassionately mean 
nothing at all. 

And this was her conclusion! the 
ending of her dream! the brightest, 
gladdest, happiest that any one ever 
could have had, frayed away, scared, 
dashed to pieces i a pair of old 
women’s gossiping tales and a pair 
of young one’s foolish words, finished 
off by a loving, sensitive, donbting 
woman’s dealings with her own too- 
éeasily-tortured heart. Oh! Mar- 
jory, since when has over-trusting- 
ness become one of your sins? 

And now that it is all over, 
finished, done for, for ever—for as 
to disbelieving one word of what 
she has heard, that never for an 
instant enters her mind—how is it 
with her? only as it must be with 
any woman who has given her heart 
the best, the greatest gift she has, 
to one, ‘‘ who merely let it fall, 
unheeded, at his feet,” one to whom 
she has given it unasked, unsought 
for, one who was only kind, and 
** civilly attentive,” she remembers 
thewords, and whose heart was given 
to some one else the whole time. 

If you are a woman, perhaps 
after this description you can 
imagine something how it is with 
this one now. 

She rises from the table, at last, 
after having bravely brought her- 
self to face it all—Bravely ? but 
what good does bravery do her 
now ? does it help her one bit, after 
all? Look at her, as she stands 
tnere, clasping her poor cold hands 
above her aching brow, and hear 
her cry out in the anguish of her 
soul: ‘“*O God! what can I doP 
I love him all the same!” 

And then she flings herself down, 
shrinks, crouched together on her 
knees, and tries to pray; but no 
words of prayer will come, no tears 
even, though she longs for them 
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only as those long who pine for such 
relief—relief to ease the breaking 
heart, relief to dull theaching brain; 
but none come—she is dumb, 
peer, tearless, wrestling with 

er woe. Then when she has lain 
there, she knows not how long, she 
lifts her face at last to Heaven, 
and stretches out her clasped hands 
above, as if she prayed, though the 
words that force themselves beyond 
her lips are only these: ‘Thou 
knowest !” 

Afier that, she lies down and 
tries to sleep, and so worn out 
in body and mind is she that sleep, 
heavy, dreamless sleep does come 
at length, into which, it seems to 
her, she had only just then fallen, 
when a voice at her bedside roused 
her, suddenly, and she sees it is 
morning. 

“Miss Graham,” the voice said, 
‘I thought you'd never waken, and 
I telling you this long time how ill 
a por aunt is—l1 must go to her, 

iss Graham, I must indeed— 
couldn’t leave her there without me. 
Martha says she can’t bear the 
sight of her, all alone, and thought 
it right to tell me.” 

Poor Marjory: she is wide 
awake enough now, struck to the 
heart by this new blow, and pro- 
mises Esther they shall both start 
off that very morning, hating her- 
self the instant for the terrible 
misery that determination causes 
her. I ought only to be thinking 
of her, and I am, indeed I am ; but 
why do I not want more to go to 
her. 1 did long so Jast night to get 
away, and now that I can, why do 
I dread it so? Oh! why do I want 
to see him so again, when I know 
all the time it’s no good, and only 
the old, work of yesterday to begin 
all over again? Oh, what has come 
to me; why am I like this? I 
always thought a woman’s duty was 
to crush out her love, when—when 
—she ougut not to feel it! But I 
can't! 1 can't! Oh, shall I ever 
do it ?”’ 

“* Marjory ! Marjory ! no use rea- 
soning like this ; you can depict and 
analyse very well in the main; 
but you can't yet, and never will, 
understand fully the whole of your 
problem, when that problem hap- 
pens to be your own woman's 
heart.” 
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And all this time these thoughts 
ere flitting through the brain, she is 
preparing hurriedly for her journey 
—anxious, troubled, miserable for 
her aunt, but with full space for her 
heart’s troubles all the while. She 
has sent down to ask if she can 
have a conveyance of some kind to 
take her to the station, stating the 
reasons, and one of the carriages 
has immediately been put at her 
disposal by Lord Montfort. If she 
had 1 but known with what feelings, 
how different would her own have 
been just then. 

Her breakfast is brought to her; 
everything is made easy and as com- 
fortable as is possible under the 
circumstances; she has written a 
1 ving letter to Agnes, arranged and 

lanned everything, Esther dole- 
ully packing and whimpering the 
while. It is all ready at last, the 
carriage is round, and she goes 
down to meet it. The prayer-bell 
has just rung, and she is thankful, 
for then everyone will be safe out 
of the way ; everyone, even he; and 
she thinks she is thankful for that, 
too, and she dreads breaking down ; 
and,in the shattered state of mind 
and body this morning, she cannot 
answer for what might happen. 

But it was not with Ais con- 
sent, his being out of the way just 
then. Whatever he might feel—and, 
God knows, his thoughts were any- 
thing but kind or gentle towards 
her, she had wounded him too deeply 
for that—still, when he heard she 
was in trouble and all alone, his 
kind man’s heart relented somewhat, 
so full as it was, with a deep, true, 
earnest love for her, its very 
depth only causing the bitter tur- 
moil of his spirit, and indignation 
against her who had called it forth. 
Still now, when she was in trouble, 
his guest too, how could he let her 
go without one farewell word ? Thus 
it was with feelings of acute dis- 
tress he received the message, 
brought him from Frank Beaumont, 
of his sudden call to another side 
of the parish, therefore his inability 
to read prayers that morning. 
There was no help for it, he must 
read himself, and thus lose the last 
opportunity of saying one kind 


word to her. For a moment, there 
was keen anguish in his thought, re- 
membering, with terrible distinc- 
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ness, how they had parted last ; but 
then a flash of memory called back 
the next sight of her, and that me- 
mory sent him boldly to his post, 
thinking that after all it was better 
as it was—“ she did not want me 
then, why should I think of her 
now?” Very easily said, not so 
= to put in practice. 

, a8 every one was safe away, 
Marjory might leave the house un- 
molested and in peace. She walked 
down very calmly and quietly, no 
one but herself knowing the dull, 
dead agony within—thinking, in 
spite of the feelings about her 
aunt, of the first time she had gone 
up those stairs, and full of memories 
but too distinct about it all, when 
a voice at the foot of the stairs 
roused her, bringing a sudden flush 
into her white cheeks, and looking 
down, she saw Ida’s bright fece, sad 
now, and very gentle, fixed upon her. 

**Miss Graham!” she said, 
coming up to. her, “I’m so sorry !” 
and as Marjory struggled to answer, 
the kind words nearly finishing her. 
“T thought you would not mind; 
I wanted to see you, I stayed out 
from prayers on purpose,” and she 
lifted up her little face to kiss 
Marjory, clasped her arms about 
her, as a child might have done. 

“Thank you, thank you, somuch?” 
Marjory whispered. 

**She will be better, I hope it, 
very, very much!” the little voice 
went on, putting all the agitation 
down to that cause. Marjory did 
not speak, but pressed her hand. 

‘©The train is due at 9.50, m’m,” 
said a stiff footman, approaching ; 
‘“*there’s no time to lose.” 

“T must go,” cried Marjory, 
starting forward. ‘“ Good- bye, 
dear Mdlle. Ida! Will you give 
Agnes this note, and say good-bye 
to—to everyone?” She had almost 
thought of a message to one es- 
pecially, that was not Agnes; but 
on second thought she judged it 
better not Why should she? So 
only kissing Ida, once again, who 
whispered something about “ sun- 
light behind grey clouds,” she hur- 
ried on, and the next instant was 
on her way. 

We need not follow her through 
that long sad journey. We need 
not try to fathom the thoughts of 
her heart— thoughts that kept her 
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cold, and still, and tearless all the 
way, till, when at last she reached 
the end, and found herself once 
more safe withherlittle aunt—whose 
illness was, after all, nothing to 
speak of, only a slight chill and 
attack of low spirits, an often thing 
with her, and who was now sitting 
quietly in her little room, thinking 
of bygone days, and started at 
seeing her darling child, scarce able 
to believe her eyes,—then it was, 
when Marjory found herself safe 


and his Labours. [Maren 
with her at last, with no heed to 
struggle or act, or keep up any 
longer, then only did her strung- 
up nerves break down, and laying 
her head upon her aunt’s knee, as 
she hud done long ago, when a little 
child—those thin hands smoothin 
down her ruffled hair—that kind 
voice speaking words of comfort— 
did the poor, torn heart give way, 
and sob forth at its anguish, in an 
agony of bitter tears. 


A SLAVE OF THE LAMP AND HIS LABOURS, 


Ir is possible that every embryo 
man of letters looks on the trans- 
formation of his handwriting into 
good print, and the correction of 
proof-sheets, as the pleasantest and 
most interesting occupation in ex- 
istence, Goldsmith found it other- 
wise when engaged at his earl 
magazine labours. When he too 
up the scrubby-looking review pub- 
lished by Griffith, and cast his eye 
over columns of ideas and combiua- 
tions of ideas, which had lain unfelt 
in'the chambers of his own intel- 
lect till his pen had given them 
shape, and, in some degree, exist- 
ence, he could not but feel a cer- 
tain complacency. ‘ There,” he 
would think, “is a little world; 
and I am, at least, its moulder.” 
Very pleasant it must be, while 
youth and manhood are as yet only 
passing, and the world approvingly 
peruses a writer's productions ; 
wy pleasant, we repeat, to sit, 
with pen at work, transmitting 
bright or vigorous images from the 
brain to the paper. But, ah! if 
our labourer does not enjoy inde- 
pendence, and begins to feel an in- 
difference among his public to the 
literary fare he endeavours to pro- 
vide for them, and gradually be- 
comes sensible that his powers are 
on the decline, and sees, not far off, 
the close of protitable labour, then 
cease pen, paper, and type to afford 
him pleasure, aud the future as- 


sumes a leaden hue and monstrous 
aspect. 

No native of Great Britain in 
later times has transferred so much 
literary matter to printers’ types as 
William Combe, though he did not 
begin to write till late in life, and 
but few living folk have read or 
heard of any of his works except 
the one mentioned below.* 

Combe was not an author by 
choice. He took up the pen com- 
paratively late in life, and merely 
wrote to support existence ; re in 
the words of his editor and pub- 
lisher, he wrote and edited, between 
the years 1773 and 1823, upwards 
of one hundred books, conducted or 
contributed to a score of journals, 
and furnished, if we may believe his 
own note-book, fully two thousand 
columns of matter to the news- 
papers and magazines of the time. 

t was a difficult matter to collect 
or identify many of Mr. Combe’s 
productions. He wrote in prison, 
within fhe rules of the King’s 
Bench, and the mere fact of his 
name on the title-page of a book 
would deprive him or his publisher 
of any benefit from its sale. 

Mr. Hotten, a man whose earthly 
happiness consists in exploring 
among the curiosities of literature, 
especially when they are of a bizarre 
character, has apparently collected 


‘everything collectable about the 


author of Dr. Syntaz, and given 


* The Three Tours of Doctor Syntax, in Search of the Picturesque ;—in Search 


of Consolation; -in Search of a Wife. 
John Camden Hotten. 
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them to the world in the preface of 
this new edition of the celebrated 
tours of the meagre and reverend 
professor. 

William Combe was borne in 
Bristol, in 1741, his father being a 
merchant in a respectable position. 
At Kton he had few school comrades, 
the ‘future Thomas Lord Lyttleton, 
Charles James Fox, Bennet Lany- 
ton, and William Beckford, author 
of Vathek, and builder of the fa- 
mous “Folly.” AtOxford, whither he 
repaired in 1760; he more affected 
the character of a young gentleman 
of fine appearance and expensive 
tastes, than that of a diligent stu- 
dent. Of course he studied hard, 
when the eyes of his world were 
off him, but while the observed of 
his tutors and co npanions. he never 
exhibited the slightest inclination to 
draw the pale cast of thought over 
his brow poring over books. 
When aaa, on to acquit himself of 
any of the ordinary tasks of a colle- 
gian, he was always ready. 

In a couple of years, he contrived, 
by dint of fashionable amusements, 
(hunting included) and giving enter- 
tainments to the sons of great peo- 


le, to get himself considerably in 


ebt. is uncle, Alexander, a rich 
London alderman, relieved him 
from the unwelcome visits of Chris- 
tian and Hebrew creditors, by in- 
viting him up to London, and paying 
his debts. ah the young fellow’s 
good nature and agreeable manners 
completely won the affections of the 
old gentleman, the more readily as 
it appears he had loved his mother 
before her marriage. 

The next we hear of him is his 
performance of portion of the 
‘Grand Tour,” in the cause of 
which he made the acquaintance of 
that undesirable friend and _ philo- 
sopher, the Rev. Laurence Sterne. 
Mr. Hotten thus speaks of the inter- 
relations of the elder and younger 
voluptuary, giving the word its least 
harmful sense. 

“ Judging from what we know of 
the two characters, they must have 
been companions very well suited to 
each other. The disparity of their 
ages, and the great difference in 
their dispositions and natures, made 
them mutually attractive. Sterne 
was about fifty years of age, full of 
acunning knowledge of the world; 
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a keen observer of men and manners, 
and very fond of telling those little 
stories which are usually related in 
a low whisper accompanied by a 
sly wink. To a clever and brilliant 
young man, whose powers of con- 
versation had, already become fa- 
mous in the circles where he was 
known, his companionship must have 
been very attractive, especially when 
the good things said, seemed to de- 
rive a license, if not full authority, 
from the clerical position and ad- 
vauced age of their author.” 

Mr. Hotten conscientiously and 
honestly defends his heru’s character 
from any love of uttering indecent 
or immoral expressions. 

** Combe had no natural fondness 
for double entendre, and beyond the 
amusement of the moment, does nut 
seem to have cared for a style of 
conversation, which was then very 
popular ; certain it is, that in all his 
numerous writings there is nothing 
of this kind. e had no vicious 
tastes, aid the description given of 
him by a writer in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, August 1823—a writer 
who reflects the true spirit of his 
time by a hearty contempt for cold 
water, is no doubt a very true one. 
‘A love of show and dress, but 
neither of dissipation nor drinking, 
was the source of his embarrass- 
ments. He was, indeed, remarkably 
abstemious, drinking nothing but 
water, till the last few weeks of his 
life, when wine was recommended 
to him as a medicine. But though 
a mere water-drinker, his spirit at 
the social board kept pace with that 
of the company. He possessed mu- 
sical knowledge and taste, and for- 
merly sung in a very agreeable man- 
ner. His conversation was always 
entertaining and instructive, and he 
possessed a calm temper, with very 
agreeable manners. 

Our editor is able to furnish but 
few particulars of the imtercourse 
between Sterne and Combe. Ten 
years after the death of the Irish 
Rabelais, his friend published those 
“Letters of Yorick and Eliza,” 
which were long believed to be 
genuine. Scandal says that he, 
not Sterne, was the loved of Eliza, 
and that he felt considerable com- 
placency therefrom. 

Soon after his return from the 
continent his uncle died, and he 
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found himself in possession of six- 
teen thousand pounds. He did not 
sit down at once, like a mere profli- 
gate, to eat and drink and spend 
this mighty sum on the respectable 
sinners of his acquaintance. He 
entered the office of a solicitor in 
the Temple; studied, was called to 
the bar, and distinguished himself 
very creditably on one occasion be- 
fore the Lord Chancellor Notting- 
ham. 

But a lawyer may have a soul 
above horsehair and pombazeen. 
Combe was to be seen seldom in 
the courts, disguised in unpictures- 
que wig and gown. He mixed 
in the best society of the day, 
distinguished himself by his good 
taste in clothes and carriage ap- 
pointments ; was on familiar terms 
with the Duke of Bedford, knew 
how to give parties as high- 
bred people only can, and the purse 
which had held £16,000 was becom- 
ing light and shallow. Here is an 
episode in his career furnished by 
a gentleman who was on terms of 
acquaintance with him a century 
since : 

“William Combe, Esq., the au- 
thor of “The Philosopher in Bris- 
tol,”’ &c., came to the Bristol Hot- 
wellsabout the year 1768. He was tall 
and handsome in person, an elegant 
scholar, and highly accomplished in 
his manners and behavour. He 
lived in the most princely style, 
and though a bachelor, kept two 
carriages, several horses, and a 
large retinue of servants. He had 
resided abroad for many years. He 
was generally called Count Combe.” 

About this time, as Mr. Hotten 
tells us, he was commonly called 
Duke Combe. © He furnishes an ex- 
tract from a letter, in which the 
writer says :—*“‘ In his days of pro- 
sperity the splendour of his dress 
and ménage in general, together 
with his highly aristocratic deport- 
ment, gained him the appellation of 
Duke Combe, but,” we quote the 
editor, “already his false position 
had become the talk of scandal-lov- 
ing acquaintance, who saw very 
clearly that so much show could 
not be kept up without a purse 
much longer than Combe pos- 
sessed.” 

Much pleasure as it must have 
given the Bristol merchant to see 
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his son in such high repute in the 
great world, he saw well enough the 
goal to which his extravagance was 
hurrying him. He expostulated 
with him, but this served not to re- 
claim, but to offend the “ Fine 
Young English Gentleman.” He 
ceased his visits to the old-fashion- 
ed house, kept high company, in- 
dulged in high gambling, merely to 
support the fine gentleman's cha- 
racter, not from any infatuation, 
and at last,instead of £16,000, he 
was worth less than nothing. 

In his present condition he did 
not apply to his father for relief. 
He resorted to his fashionable 
friends, many of whom he had him- 
self accommodated. It was the old 
oe of “ Cogia Hassan,” and find- 
ing him at last as low in pocket as 
the Heir of Linne, he enlisted as a 
common soldier. Being, after some 
time time, drafted to Wolverhamp- 
ton, a trifling improvement was ef- 
fected in his fortunes, thus recorded 
by Mr. Hotten :— 

“He was recognised by an ac- 
quaintance, crawling through the 
streets after a long march, dusty 
and lame, in search of his quarters. 
‘What!’ exclaimed the acquaint- 
ance ; ‘ix it possible I behold my 
old friend Combe, and bearing a 
knapsack, too?’ ‘Pooh!’ said 
the fallen hero, ‘a philosopher 
ought to bear anything.’ his 
trifling mot exhibits that invariable 

ood humour which never deserted 
im. Under every circumstance, 
he was always pretty nearly the 
same, a gentleman, happy and good- 
tempered. At the onc + Rare at 
which he was billeted, his literary 
acquirements excited such astonish- 
ment that the house was nightly 
filled with people, who came to 
wonder at the soldier who spoke 
Greek.” 

Roger Kemble, being at the time 
in Wolverhampton with his troupe, 
gave a benefit to Combe, which en- 
abled him to purchase his discharge. 
Moreover, he would have him to 
instruct his daughter Sarah, the fu- 
ture Mrs. Siddons, in elocution ; but, 
her mother foreseeing some danger 
to Sarah’s peace in receiving lessons 
from a person of such romantic sur- 
roundings as poor Combe, would 
not consent. Our hero, though 
equable in temper, and uncen-. 
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sorious in conversation, was never 
known to say anything in praise of 
Roger’s wife. 

We do not believe the following 
anecdote : it would lower Combe in 
our estimation, and brand him as a 
narrow-minded, spiteful man. It 
certainly takes nothing from the 
moral worth of Mrs. Siddons, that 
she assisted her father in his hum- 
ble way of entertaining his public, 
and thereby of supporting his 
family. 

‘He used to tell Rogers that he 
recollected having seen Mrs. Sid- 
dons, when a very young woman, 
standing by the side of her father’s 
stage, and knocking a pair of snuf- 
fers against a candlestick, to imitate 
the sound of a windmill, during the 
representation of some harlequin 
piece.” 

Combe is next discovered by a 
clergyman tripping about as a waiter 
at a tavern in Swansea, the elocu- 
tion scheme having been quickly 
abandoned. “Youcannot beCombe!” 
said the gentleman, staring at him. 
* Yes, indeed, but I am,” was the 
unabashed answer. 

“Combe was never embarrassed 
by these salutations of old acquaint- 
ance, but took them in the best 
possible spirit, and with as much 
good-humour as if misfortune had 
never befallen him. It was only 
his family that he studied to avoid ; 
and shortly after, hearing that they 
were in search of him, he crossed 
over into France, where, after nu- 
merous adventures, he entered the 
French army. 

Samuel Kogers says that Fitz- 
patrick found him filling the office 
of cook in Douay College, much to 
the satisfaction of himself and the 
professors and students, all of whom 

. would gladly have retained him for 
life, and relieved him of his Pro- 
testantism. However, instead of 
making omelets for the studious 
fathers or mighty transcrips from 
old MSS., Apollo willed that he 
should once more cross the channel, 
and live among paper, pens, and ink 
all the rest of his days. The transit 
was made in 1771. 

The earliest of Mr. Combe’s pro- 
ductions are “The Philosopher of 
Bristol,” and “‘ The Flattering Mil- 
liner ; or, Modern Half-Hour,” the 
latter drama performed at Bristol 
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in 1775. He either wrote “An 
Heroic Epistle to Sir William Cham- 
bers,” or assisted Mason with it. 
A work that brought him into more 
notice was ‘‘ A Description of Pata- 
gonia and the Adjacent Parts of 
South America, from the Papers of 
F. Falkner, a Jesuit,” published 
in 1774. It established him among 
the trade as a successful compiler 
and editor. His next literary at- 
tempt did not come out under good 
auspices. 

Though Combe was not by any 
means a vicious man, his virtue 
could not be properly qualified by 
the French abjective farouche. Some 
relative of Thackeray’s Marquis of 
Steyne, or that infamous nobleman 
pilloried by Hogarth, induced our 
man of letters just beginning his 
career, to take to wife a woman in 
whom he himself felt no longer any 
interest. The argument used was 
a handsome sum to be paid down 
after the performance of the cere- 
mony. The disreputable nobleman 
did not perform his part of the en- 
gagement, and the incensed poet 
published, ‘ The Diaboliad,” in con- 
sequence. It was issued in 4to, 
1777. The dedication ran thus : 
“To the Worst Man in His Ma- 
jesty’s Dominions.” Mr. Hotten 
does not give entire credit to the 
affair as just reported, and we would 
rather it were not true. That 
Combe’s first marriage was an un- 
happy one all his biographers are 
agreed. 

“The Diabo-Lady” succeeded 
the Diaboliad, and other satiric 
poems followed suite. All these 
appeared in 1777. Letters purport- 
ing to be those of Pope Gangauelli, 
were translated from Italian to 
French, and Combe made a transfu- 
sion of these last into es 
They were for some time considered 
the genuine productions of the 
amiable churchman. 

Our industrious writer would 
have been above human weakness, 
if he had not shown up the vicious 
points in his former acquaintances 
in high life. 

From 1777 to 1784 he continued 
a kind of second-class chronicle in 
the “ Royal Register,” in which un 
worthy members of Society, many 
of them his ancient intimates, were 
held up to contempt. He addressed 
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one heroic epistle to Sir James 
Wright, “‘ whose trading propensi- 
ties and weaknesses as a groom of 
the bedchamber to George III. had 
become the gossip of the fashionable 
world.” He accused him of having 
sent cargo on cargo of trashy Vertu 
to the King from Venice, and of 
having worn his Majesty’s cast-off 
lace and small-clothes. “I have 
been present,” says Combe, “ when 
a slave of St. James’s glowed with 
importance from an impudent expo- 
sure of the tail of his shirt, to show 
the astonished company the Crown 
and G. R. worked on it.” 

In 1779 Combe produced the 
“Letters of Yorick and Eliza,” a 
work unworthy of an honourable 
man. Sterne’s standard in respect 
of conjugal and platonic love was 
low enough, but Combe should not 
have made a detailed application of 
what might have been only a bit 
of sentimentality not kept under 
control. 

In the same year appeared his 

m ‘The orld as it Goes.” 

either production pleased Horace 
Walpole, but that far from rigid 
moralist was not well pleased with 
some remarks on Strawberry-hill, 
and the gim-crack spirit which 
ruled it, and 


“Its passages that led to nothing.” 


Combe probably contributed what 
he could to pay his creditors, but 
we find him occupying the King’s 
Bench Prison some time before 
1780. He was allowed to live at 
12 Lambeth Road, within the rules 
of this prison, soon after, and there 
he abode till his death, fifty odd 
years later. 

His next work was the letters 
attributed to George Lord Lyttleton, 
that eccentric and profligate noble- 
man, with whom Combe had been 
acquainted in his days of dissipation, 
nd whose style he so well caught 
up that, even in 1851, a writer in the 

uarterly Review asserted that they 
were the genuine composition of 
the professed author, merely inter- 

olated here and there by Combe. 
Bhortly after, Mr. Robert Cole 
inserted in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine Combe’s own autograph notes, 
which claimed their undivided 
authorsbip for himself. 

This disreputable nobleman, now 
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remembered only by his supposed 
vision, had once been practically 
corrected for an outrage on the 
gentle demeanour which should 
characterise the intercourse of 
ladies and gentlemen. The incident 
is related by Thomas Moore and 
Thomas Campbell. We prefer the 
narrative of the latter gentleman. 

‘Some of the most exclusive 
ladies of fashion had instituted a 
society, which was called ‘ ‘The 
Coterie,’ to which gentlemen were 
admitted as visitors. Among the 
favoured members was Duke 
Combe. One evening Lady Archer, 
who was a beautiful woman, but 
too fond of gaudy colours, and who 
had her face always lavishly rouged, 
was sitting in the coterie, when 
Lord Lyttleton, the graceless son of 
an estimable peer, entered the room, 
evidently intoxicated, and stood 
before Lady Archer several minutes, 
with his eyes fixed on her. The 
lady manifested great indignation, 
and asked why he thus annoyed 
her. ‘1 have been thinking,’ said 
Lord Lyttleton, ‘what I can com- 
pare you to in your gaudy colouring, 
and you give me no idea but that of 
a drunken peacock.’ The lady re- 
turned a sharp answer, on which he 
threw a glass of wine in her face. 
All was confusion in a moment, but 
though several noblemen and 
gentlemen were present, none of 
them took up the cause of the in- 
sulted female, till Mr. Combe came 
forward, and, by resolute behaviour, 
obliged the offender to withdraw.” 

So far the “ Bard of Hope:” the 
paragraph that follows is taken from 
the text of the work.” 

** Combe seenis to have retained a 
lively recollection of his lordship’s 
peculiarities, and to have thrown 
into the letters the full strength of 
bis imitative power. The family, of 
course, denied their authenticity, but 
they were such admirable imitations 
of the peer’s style, and contained so 
many good things, that fully one 
half of the literary world believed 
them to be genuine productions, and 
they found such a ready sule, that a 
second edition was published in 
1782, and a third some time after- 
wards,” 

Except articles for the periodical 

ress, Combe produced nothing. of 
importance till 1789, except “ The 
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Origin of Commerce,” professedly 
by Adam Anderson, a valuable work 
in four volumes. 

About the date mentioned he 
seems to have been subsidised by 
Pitt’s party. The King’s malady, 
the Prince of Wales’ hasty accept- 
ance of the regency, and the recovery 
of his father, were disturbing ele- 
ments in the great political machine, 
and required judicious treatment. 
Combe’s “Letter from a Country 
Gentleman to a Member of Parlia- 
ment,” was answered by two or three 
pers of the day, and finally 

y Combe himself. 

In 1790 appeared his ‘‘ Meares’ 
Voyage from China to America,” 
and “The Devil on Two Sticks in 
England,” which went to six 
volumes, and was exceedingly popu- 


lar. Alas for the permanence of 
liter reputation! What infini- 
tesi fraction of living readers 


has perused “The Diable Boiteaux 
in England ?” and is a similar fate to 
attend many of Mudie’s most-called- 
for novels in eighty years from this 
time? A contemporary of Combe 
remarked, of this satirical novel :— 
“Tf we may judge from our 
knowledge of the history of some of 
the individuals whose portraits are 
transferred to the pages of Mr. 
Combe’s novel of the ‘The Devil 
upon Two Sticks in England,” that 
work may be taken as conveying his 
view of the characteristics of the 
circle of society in which he was an 
actor, with no common resources for 
writing a fashionable history of his 
own time.” 

Omitting his political pamphlets 
for the next few years—pamphlets 
in which the prince was not spared, 
and his ‘‘ Word to the Traders,” in 
which he exhibited sound notions 
on political economy—we come to his 
** Critique on the Royal Academy,” 
which brought him under Alderman 
Boydell’s notice, and procured him 
employment in furnishing the 
descriptive text to Farington’s 
beautiful “ Views on the Thames.” 

Till 1803 Combe’s hands were 
kept busily employed on voyages, 
travels, and even the Asiatic is- 
ter. His wife, with whom he had 
never enjoyed much happiness, 
became insane in 1801, and lingered 
out the remaining thirteen years of 
her life in an asylum. 
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In 1803, the Pitt party being no 
longer in power and his pension of 
£200 being suspended, he accepted 


a position on the Times, and 
thundered away, as “ Valerius,” 
on the exciting topics of Buona- 

arte and Gallic enmity to the 

ritish lion. In 1804, Pitt being 
restored to power, he again touched 
his income, as the French say, but 
did not long enjoy it. The great 
minister died in 1806, and with him 
perished Combe’s pension, notwith- 
standing some vigorous appeals to 
Lord Mulgrave. 

In 1808 Combe’s finances seem to 
have been very slender, for we find 
him writing sermons for well-to-do 
clergymen. About seventy-three of 
these were written, and some arrived 
at the honour of publication. It 
may be judged that our author had 
not led the life of an anchorite 
during all these years of liter 
activity. He must have got muc 
during the past thirty years, but it 
evidently was spent as fast as it was 
gained. Perhaps he was but poorly 
recompensed for much of his la- 
bours. 

It was at this low point in his 
affairs that Ackermann, desirous to 
to illustrate his Poetical Magazine 
with coloured plates by Rowlandson, 
proposed to him to furnish a poetical 
narrative to one of these plates 
which should be furnished to him 
each month, and which in succession 
were intended to illustrate the 
whimsical adventures of an elderly 
clergyman in search of picturesque 
scenery. he offer was eagerly 
accepted. Rowlandson’s design be- 
ing furnished, he studied it, wrote 
on, of course, making his narrative 
increase in interest as it approached 
the given dramatic scene. The 
next month the process was repeated, 
the poet and the artist all the time 
seeming to have had no communica- 
tiun with each other. It need not be 
told how ill calculated such a no-plan 
was to produce an illnstrated poem 
worth public attention. Yet the 
public was pleased with the poem 
and pictures, the publisher was 
pleased with the sale, and the writer 
and artist with their portion of the 
prize money for the 10,000 lines and 
the very odd illustrations. 

Public taste having either im- 
proved, or at all events ne 
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changed within a half century, we 
can scarcely account for the enthu- 
siasm excited by Dr. Syntax and his 
Rosinante. 

It is known that Pickwick 
originated much in the same way, 
Mr. Dickens being engaged to 
illustrate poor Seymour's etchings. 
The artist’s early death, however, 
left the writer to follow a design of 
his own, and the world need not be 
told with what result. 

“The tour proved a capital hit, 
and soon formed the main attraction 
of the magazine. The good-natured, 
moralising Syntax at once became 
a public character and a general 
favourite. His distinctive portrait 
was quite as well kept up by the 
author as by the artist, and his 
singular features, as drawn by Row- 
landson, were as unmistakable as his 
perpetual good humour in the midst 
of troubles and mishaps, described 
by Combe. The creation was a 


success; and as Paul Pry gave a 
name to all sorts of objects ten 
ears later, so Syntax was the popu- 
ar title in his day.” 
Ackermann was so well pleased 
with his poet that he employed him 


to write the letter-press for the third 
volume of his “‘ Microcosm of Lon- 
don,” the first and second having 
been written before their satisfac- 
tion with each other had been estab- 
lished. He also entrusted to him 
the text of an illustrated work on 
the Thames. This was published in 
181]. and was soon followed by the 
Life of Arthur Murphy, with the 
assumed authorship of Jesse Foot. 

In 1812, the tour, illustrated by 
31 om was published at a guinea, 
and in the course of one year it 
passed through five large editions. 

His next works were poems to 
illustrate the Princess Elizabeth’s 
designs, and the text of a large his- 
tory of Oxford illustrated. 

In 1815, was issued ‘* The Dance 
of Death,” and, in the following 
year, “* The Dance of Life,” neither 
very successful, though the poet’s 
and the artist’s duties were carefully 
executed. In 1816, also appeared 
an illustrated History of Public 
Schools, the text by the same in- 
defatigable hand. 

H vngcompleted MacLeod’s Lo o 
Choo,” andthe “Antiquitiesof York,” 
publisher, poet, and artist, brought 
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out “ Dr. Syntax in Search of Conso- 
lation,” in 1819, and ‘¢ Dr. Syntax in 
Search of a Wife,” in 1821. Both 
met with a fair share of success, but 
now annoyanees rose on every side 
in the shape of imitations, and the 

oor poet was obliged to announce 
in the most public manner the names 
of the only poems produced by him. 

His History of Madeira came out 
in 1821, and his Johnny que Genus, 
the last and weakest of his poems, 
in 1822. He felt that his powers 
had quitted him after having dis- 
charged severe duties for upwards of 
fifty years, and he wrote no more. 

‘The last week of our writer’s life 
was strangely occupied. Having no 
child, he late in life adopted a young 
man, to whom he intended to leave, 
among other things, the MS. of his 
SeneeennENy Being displeased, 
however, by the marriage of his 
protégé with the daughter of Olivia 
Serres, the soi-disant Princess Olive 
of Cumberland, he employed his last 
days in burning at a candle, leaf b 
leaf, the intended legacy. His deat 
occurred on the 19th of June, 1823, 
in the 82nd year of his age. 

Mr. Combe’s second wife was the 
sister-in-law of Mr. Cosway, the ar- 
tist. Writers give very different 
accounts of this second union, some 
asserting that it was a most un- 
happy one, while Thomas Campbell, 
in his life of Mrs. Siddons, gives 
much praise to the lady for her ef- 
forts to repair the evils caused by 
her husband’s improvidence. It is 
nearly certain that the two sisters, 
Mrs. Cosway and Mrs. Combe, lived 
apart from their husbands, and that 
Combe’s last days were uncheered 
by the presence of wife or child. 

We have no sketches by any con- 
temporaries of how the versatile 
writer spent life within doors. His 
days chiefly passed at his lodgings, 
Lambeth Place, within the prison 
rules, which, as a judge facetiously 
remarked, seemed to extend to the 
East Indies. The amount of literary 
labour he got through must have 
left him little time for social recrea- 
tion, and, it is probable, that as his 
drink was the liquor afforded by the 
Thames pipes, literary satellites who 
patronise alcohol in its various 
phases were not frequent in their 
visits. Coupling his quiet, unas- 
suming manners with his industry 
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and general ability, we fancy that 
Thackeray had him in mind when 
the projector of the Pall Mall 
Gazette paid a visit to the Mar- 
shalsea,to get the programme writ- 
ten by the quiet-mannered and so- 
ciety-loving man of letters. 
here seemed a sort of poetical 
justice, Nemesis, rather, in the fact 
of Combe’s lettersto Mariamne being 
ublished after his death. He once 
oasted that Eliza had preferred 
himself to Yorick in reference to 
his letters between these personages. 
The letters were fabricated by 
himself, but in retaliation his own 
undoubted correspondence with 
Mariamne were given to the world 
after his own death by the person 
for whom Mariamne had jilted him. 
We are not going to call this con- 
nexion by a worse name than Pla- 
tonic. The brain of a literary man 
of 70 must possess more energy than 
his heart. His first wife was still 
alive, and the little episode was a 
mixture of three parts of imagina- 
tion with one of sentimentality. 

Perhaps the peculiar relation in 
which Combe stood to moral or 
religious influences could not be 
better expressed than in the words 
of his editor: ‘* Although Combe 
had been dissipated in his youth, 
and up to his last work gave no evi- 
dence of any particular seriousness, 
he always believed himself to be a 

ood Christian, and in the long pre- 
cS to his Syntax is careful to im- 
press the reader, that though on a 
first view of some of the prints it 
may appear as if the clerical cha- 
racter was treated with levity, he is 
confident in announcing a very op- 
posite impression after a perusal of 
the work.” 

A writer in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine testified to the reliance which 
Combe placed in the divine origin 
of the Christian religion and a future 
existence, and to the fortitude and 
resignation with which he supported 
the near approach of his final re- 
lease from all sublunary troubles. 

That Combe’s inclinations all 
tended to the enjoyment of the re- 
fined amenities of high life is evident 
from the sketch of his early career. 
His subsequent laborious applica- 
tion to mere literary drudgery, con- 
stant and unceasing, exhibited in a 
strong light his self-command, and 
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powers of application to uncongenial 
tasks. For even literary occupation 
must be most unwelcome to one 
whose darling maxim was practically 
this, ‘ Enjoy all the agreeable things 
attainable in your intercourse with 
society. When old age brings inca- 
pacity of enjoyment in its train, we 
shall consider what is to be done.” 
That a refined voluptuary such as 
he should have left behind him so 
little that is morally objectionable, 
speaks much for his subjection to 
some form of moral or religious 
training. 

In his Dr. Syntax he had for 
coadjutor a man whose pictorial 
works were of a coarse and sensual 
character. Many of the illustra- 
tions to Syntax would be better 
adapted to such poetry as Virgil 
travestied. It was nearly impossi- 
sible to him to present in outlines 
and colours a truly estimable maid 
or matron. Rowlandson was in 
his glory depicting the ludicrous 
whims and freaks of the British tar 
when on shore and seeing life 
among his peculiar circle of acquain- 
tance ; but many of the quiet scenes 
in which the good-hearted, but 
rather susceptible Doctor played a 
part, were above him. He could 
not seize the quiet manner and re- 
fined spirit by which the intercourse 
of gentle-nurtured men and women 
is imbued. Combe, to be sure, had 
only one picture to embody in some 
hundreds of lines, and, therefore, 
could, in a great degree, follow out 
his own ideas. He was, however, 
in some manner obliged to chime in 
with the tastes of the general body 
of his publisher’s patrons, to whom 
adventures of sportsmen, and those 
of the fast society of town and coun- 
try, were the cream of such enjoy- 
ment as was to be found in books. 
Admirers of the Tom, Jerry, and 
Bob literature of the generation now 
fast dying out would scarcely wel- 
come fictions in prose or verse of a 
thoroughly healthy tone. Taking 
these things into account, and con- 
sidering the likes and dislikes of the 
patrons of the Poetical Magazine, 
it is surprising and gratifying to 
find so little that is objectionable in 
the poetical illustrations to the co- 
loured mezzotints of Thomas Row- 
landson. 

A great part of Combe’s work con- 
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sists of words arranged in rhythm 
and rhyme, without a flash of poe- 
try. Indeed, the subjects generally, 
and the pointless conversations, 
were impossible to be elevated to 
the region of that divine art; and 
people of good taste would prefer 
to ve the ludicrous, and fre- 
wey most common-place inci- 

ents related in the prose of Mon- 
sieur Jourdain. There are, how- 
ever, scattered all through, agree- 
able descriptions of scenery and 
trains of thoughtful reflections 
which we are content to find in any 
shape, and which testify that Combe 
was not unequal to descriptive or 
didactic poetry. 

There is scarcely a measure in 
which the mere jog-trot doggrel so 
soon and so disagreeably exhibits 
itself as the octo-syllabic selected 
by our versifier. It is little to be 
wondered at that after the first 
three or four poems of Sir Walter 
Scott were —— the .public 
had no cordial welcome for any 
more, the world of letters had been, 
in the meantime, so deluged with 
imitations in which nothing was at- 
tained but the dismal - monotony 
and tiresome ner of the ac- 
cented syllables. he native 
strength and vigour, and pictur- 
esqueness of Scott’s poetry kept 
these disagreeable adjuncts out of 
sight—even as the outer texture of 
the human figure disguises the mea- 
gre and angular outlines of the solid 
supports within. But in nearly all 
the poems—Byron’s excepted — 
which appeared within the first 
thirty-five years of the present cen- 
tury, bones were most awfully pro- 
minent, scarcely kept in their place 
by the dry skin and muscle. 

We subjoin some couplets of Mr. 
Combe’s better mood : 


** Along the ground the brambles crawl, 
And the low hyssop tops the wall ; 
The bullrush rises from the ledge, 
The wild rose blossoms in the hedge. 

+ * 


Thus throughout Nature’s various state 
Of living or inanimate, 

In every different class we see 

How boundless the variety. 

What playful in all we know 

Of this mysterious world below; ~- 

In all where instinct motion gives, 

In what by vegetation lives. 

But these are trivial when we look 
Through the first page of Nature’s book ; 
When, half-inspired, we’re taught to scan 
The vast varieties of man. 
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These are Syntax’s reflections 
within Covent Garden Theatre : 


“<¢T think,’ 

round, 

‘It is not good this vast profound : 

I see no well-wrought columns here, 

No attic ornaments appear 

Naught but a washy, wanton waste 

Of gaudy tints and puny taste; 

Too large to hear, too long to see, 

Full of unmeaning symmetry. 

The parts all answer one another, 

Each pigeon-hole reflects its brother ; 

And all, alas! too plainly show 

How easy ’tis to form a row. 

But where’s the grand, the 
whole ? 

A theatre should have a soul.’ ” 


said Syntax, looking 


striking 


Rowlandson was a good draughts- 
man, save when a respectable human 
figure was in question. His inte- 
riorsof theatres and assembly-rooms 
were correctly and yet freely de- 
lineated ; and if the general coloured 
composition was at times gaudy and 
meretricious, the contrast and har- 
mony exhibited were calculated to 
—_ every but a fastidious eye. 

here was no sparing of rich, and 
mellow hues, ak the general effect 
was pleasing and harmonious. The 
taste of the young and the mere 
general lover of fiction is uniformity 
for a series of slightly-connected 
adventures, and hence the interest 
which Gil-Blas and other books of its 
class will always continue to excite, 
even in readers who are not sensible 
of its value as a picture of national 
manners and character. So the 
popularity of “ Dr. Syntax’s Tour” 
is not to be wondered at. The mere 
sensational had not thoroughly 
vitiated public taste, notwithstanding 
the terrible hold taken of many 
imaginations by a few works of the 
kind published between 1806 and 
1820. The Waverley Novels, and 
those of Miss Edgeworth and Miss 
Austen, and the historic romances 
of ‘the Misses Porter, kept the 
moral atmosphere of the circulating 
libraries in a healthy condition. 
Lovers of mere adventure relished 
the endless succession of accidents 
and mishaps which befel the 
worthy doctor, and the sight of 
some of the plates induced favourers 
of loose literature to read through 
the poem for passages of an objec- 
tionable character, which happily 
they did not find. 

In the present edition, the three 
journeys of the doctor are given 
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accompanied by coloured fac-similes 
of all the original plates, 79 in 
number. Mr. Hotten has given as 
full an account of the life of the 
author as is now attainable. (We 
would gladly see some interior 
scenes of his prison house-keeping). 
This we have freely used in the 
beginning of our article. He has 
also furnished as complete a list 
as is now possible to make out of 
the works of his author, who as 
must have already, appeared to our 
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readers, was a remarkable man in 
more ways then one, and exhibited 
such a command over a refined and 
indolent disposition, and such indus- 
trial energy, as few other literary 
voluptuaries have done. Mr. Hotten 
has reproduced a book worthy of the 
trouble, even if the introduction was 
its only good feature, and has issued 
it a most moderate price. It is 
only an exceedingly large sale that 
will cover his expense. 


M, RENAN’S INCONSISTENCIES. 


Sixce the substantial accuracy of 
the Pentateuch, as an_ historic 
record, has been called in question 
by the laborious ingenuity of Bishop 
Odiman, a variety of works have 
appeared bearing on the same 
theme, and having for their object 
either a vindication of the Scrip- 
ture narrative, or a repudiation of 
its alleged authenticity. 

The thoughts of men have been 
disturbed by the controversy, new 
ideas have been brought out, and 
new theories propounded. From 
the Pentateuch and the Old Tes- 
tament to the New Testament, the 
transition has been natural and easy. 
The principal character of the latter 
has been brought into the field of 
discussion, and subjected to the 
ordeal of criticism. Renan’s “ Life 
of Jesus” was one of the first 
works of any note that appeared 
on the negative side of the ques- 
tion, and the novelty of the author’s 
views created a very marked sensa- 
tion, though few received his con- 
clusions, or approved his philosophy. 
His nice distinctions and sentimen- 
tal refinements were lost to the pure 
intellect of England. M. Renan 
is insensible to the prophetical 
character of the Scriptures, and 
altogether repudiates the super- 
natural and the miraculous element. 
He rejects the testimony of eye- 
witnesses on this head, on the 
ground of a miracle never having 
been proved in our day; for, of 
course, he can have no data to prove 
that miracles were not demonstrated 
in the days of Christ, as in the 


Scripture they are alleged to have 
been. This negative condition of 
M. Renan’s mind renders him in- 
calpable of estimating the character 
and the mission of Christ at their 
true value, and sets him down as a 
bad adjudicant and worse philoso- 
pher and critic. To estimate the 
Scriptures and the leading charac- 
ters thereof aright, a belief in the 
supernatural and miraculous, as 
possible phenomena at least, is an 
essential condition of being. Eli- 
minate this belief, and any amount 
of conjectural matter and specula- 
tive theory may be looked for, and 
the absence of sound exegetical 
reasoning and clearness of discrimi- 
nation will be conspicuously mani- 
fest. Hence the childish display 
and self-complacent feebleness of 
M. Renan’s production. 

To M. Renan the law of Moses 
is the mere invention of religious 
enthusiasm, the clever device of a 
pious deceiver! Moses is the fore- 
runner of a “series of pious men 
consumed with zeal for the law,” 
and fully bent to carry out all its 
provisions, not in obedience to a 
supernatural voice, but in confor- 
mity to an idea which had been 
inculeated by a man wise beyond 
the age in which he lived, and 
which ,had taken deep root in the 
national heart. With marvellous 
softness and brilliancy the words of 
M. Renan flow forth, a dreamy 
harmony pervades them, and the 
plain, unvarnished statements of the 
most unique book in existence are 
transformed into a charming legend 
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the only merit of which is its naive 
simplicity, and the self-complacent 
unconsciousness of any possibility 
of error in the materialistic gloss 
presented for our delectation. The 
aspirations of the prophets are 
treated as amiable dreams, and the 
“age of gold in the future” the 
fervid product of a poetic tempera- 
ment, fanned into a flame by the 
‘immense expectation ” of universal 
supremacy that “filled the souls of 
the holy people.” All this may be 
very tender, very alluring; but, 
fortunately, it has the fault of 
not being true. Yet the author 
has no intention, apparently, to 
disparage the children of Israel ; he 
gives them high praise, and allows 
they were a“ living protest against 
superstition and religious mate- 
rialism,” the “most striking and 
original people in the world.” Not- 
withstanding the limited character 
and stern exclusiveness of their 
religion, they believed it would one 
day fill the world with its glory. 
To give additional effect to these 
hopes, the book of Daniel appeared, 
or rather became the subject of 
general study. M. Renan says :— 
** It was like a revival of prophecy, 
but under a very different form from 
the ancient one, and a much larger 
idea of the destinies of the world” 
—it gave “in a manner the last 
expression to the Messianic hopes.”’ 
But instead of admitting the Divine 
reality of the prophesy, he says :— 
Perhaps the Sosiosh of Persia, 
the great prophet who was to come 
charged with preparing the reign 
of Ozmozd, gave some feature to 
this new ideal.” A true philosopher 
would have ascribed the latter 
to traditionary reminiscences of a 
purer revelation in the past, as well 
as the instinctive expectation of the 
poetic heart, which so often seems 
to manifest a presentiment of the 
“glory that is to be revealed” in 
the future ages of the world. And 
so the centuries rolled on, and the 
time drew near for the words of 
Daniel to be fulfilled. The excite- 
ment of a fervid expectation in- 
creased in strength, an era of peace 
set in, and all things seemed ‘to 
await the appearance of the expected 
One. The hour came, and the 
Man. And yet M. Renan sees in 
this wonderful coincidence nothing 
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but the merest chance, like Darwin’s 
origin of species—given an aspira- 
tion, and a vivid reality is the 
result! And so the prophecies or 
Israel are fulfilled; but God is 
denuded of His glory, and the 
vanity of human wishes proved to 
be an unwarrantable aphorism. 
During the reign of Tiberius 
Cwsar, when Rome had reached 
the pinnacle of human glory, and 
exercised dominion over the whole 
‘*habitable world,” a general ex- 
pectation of the advent of some 
“great One” prevailed in Judea, 
one of the provinces of the empire. 
This deliverer was expected to come 
forth as a conquering King, to de- 
liver Israel out of the hands of the 
Romans, and extend his dominion 
to the ends of the earth. Bat, as 
if to disappoint these crude national 
aspirations and restless ambitions, 
nothing occurred, save the obscure 
birth of a child, in an obscure man- 
ger, in the obscure and humble city 
of Bethlehem; but enfolded in the 
being of this marvellous Child were 
the destinies of Israel and the world: 
M. Renan, in contradistinction to 
the Gospel narrative, states that 
Jesus was born at Nazareth, in 
Galilee. The prophecy of Micah is 
designated a legend; but it was 
necessary the prediction should, at 
least, have the show of fulfilment; 
“Hence,” concludes M. Renan, “the 
story that Jesus was born at Beth- 
lehem was invented and promul- 
gated.”” M. Renan denies, without 
the shadow of « proof, that Jesus 
was of the family of David ; he 
also affirms that because Mark does 
not relate what is related by Mat- 
thew and Luke, the version of the 
latter may not be received as cor- 
rect! Such is a specimen of ra- 
tionalistic modes of deduction on 
matters of faith and history which 
have commended themselves to the 
noblest and most acute intellects of 
many generations. M. Renan, in 
his comments on the name of Jesus, 
rejects the testimony of Matthew 
and of Luke, concerning the angelic 
utterances that are stated to have 
authorised the adoption of the 
name. It seems to us the height of 
self-glorification for M. Renan to 
imagine that his dictum is more 
worthy of credit than the simple, 
unadorned statements of the Gos- 
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pel-writers. Fortunately, for the 
credit of the latter, he has proved 
nothing against their veracity. M. 
Renan’s knowledge of the country 
of the Jews is more profound than 
his knowledge of the facts he has 
set himself to impugn. An his- 
torian. of events that have occurred 
before his time is generally depen- 
dent for his information on what he 
ean gather from contemporaneous 
sources. M. Renan can dispense 
with this sort of thing; and, in- 
stead of deriving his knowledge 
from the only writers who could 
know anything of the times of 
Jesus, corrects the narratives he has 
set himself to investigate; and 
whatever does not square itself with 
his negative state of mind, he ruth- 
lessly eliminates. He rejects the 
spiritual paternity of Jesus, as re- 
lated in the Gospels ; and gives us 
an amended version, as more con- 
sistent with his ideas of what ought 
to be the truth! We, on the con- 
trary, want the truth, not what it 
ought to be. 

M. Renan’s description of Naza- 
reth, and the regions round about, 
is beautiful: he calls the scene an 
** enchanted circle, the cradle of the 
kingdom of God; and yet, this 
kingdom he views as the efflores- 
cence of poetic invention—the fable 
of ideal life! Alas! for the vain 
hopes of mankind if the purest of 
men and women have fed on illu- 
sions, and slept the sleep of vain 
dreamers and unprofitable aspirants 
- for an immortality that can never 
be! But we know better than this, 
and are sure the dreamers and 
feeders on illusions are on the other 
side of the leaf. The Scriptures say 
nothing concerning the education 
of Jesus ; yet M. Renan undertakes 
to supply the omission, but with an 
air of doubt that leaves the essen- 
tial requisites of faithful narrative 
nowhere to be found. If the Serip- 
ture record is to be accepted, Jesus 
had the tongue of the learned from 
His earliest years, and at twelve 
years of age He is said to have con- 
tended with the doctors of the 
Jewish law with a wisdom and un- 
derstanding that made them open 
their eyes with astonishment and 
admiration ; and, at a later period, 
when He had begun openly to 
teach the multitude, the Jews 
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enviously exclaimed: ‘‘ Whence 
hath this man this wisdom and 
these mighty works?” seeing He 
had not been taught in the schools, 
and was considered unlearned, 
humble, and obscure as His bre- 
thren of the house of Joseph. M. 
Renan may affirm, on his own sup- 
position, that Jesus did not know 
Greek, and was probably ignorant 
of pure Hebrew; but it seems to 
us that we are ignorant of the ex- 
tent of His knowledge, save in so 
far as it has been revealed in the 
sacred text. He probably knew 
more than He cared to make 
known; for His object was, not to 
display the extent of His learning, 
or to prove that in Him were 
‘‘hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge,” but to convince 
His hearers of sin, of righteousness, 
and of judgment, and to carry Hie 
Gospel to the hearts of the pure in 
spirit, and the meek and lowly 
among His disciples. The solitary 
writers of truths that had been 
hidden from the foundation of 
the world went forth conquering and 
to conquer, convincing the ignorant, 
and shaking the most exclusive 
theocratic system to its foundation, 
by his powerful eloquence and ir- 
resistible arguments. Could a man 
like this, who gave such examples of 
a hidden wisdom, and marvellous 
power, be the untaught impersona- 
tion of Jewish peasant life M. Renan 
would have us to believe? This man, 
from hia ardent perusal of the Old 
Testament—this Jesus, with his 
** high originality,”—is said, by M. 
Renan, to have been impregnated 
with the true “ poetry of the Bible,” 
to have studied the ideal character 
therein presented to his view with 
such a profound self-consciousness 
that he came to identify himself 
with the prophetic Messiah, and 
assume his extraordinary character- 
istics! How different this judgment 
from the unsophisticated tale of the 
Bible, with its straightforward, un- 
hesitating declarations! Doubtless, 
Jesus was acquainted with the 
whole of the Old Testament, and 
saw His own character depicted 
therein, the work he was destined 
to accomplish, the death he was to 
die, and the resurrection that should 
follow; but, instead of having to 
shape his life according to the pro- 
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phecy, it represented the evolution 
of the incidents of his own career, 
as though they had been written 
after the events had transpired. 
Such is what we are called upon to 
believe, by Jesus and His apostles, 
in the books that have been handed 
down to us; and till we can prove 
the contrary, we are bound either to 
accept their testimony, or keep si- 
lent till we can render a reason for 
our incredulity. 

M. Renan, in the absence of proof, 
affirms that Jesus was displeased 
with the luxury of the Roman power, 
and hated the magnificent architec- 
ture of the Herodian period; that 
he “ loved the Galilean villages, con- 
fused mixtures of huts, of nests, 
holes in the rocks, of wells, tombs, 
fig-trees, and olives.” The whole 
tenor of his life proves that his mind 
was occupied with the contempla- 
tion of more durable things and 
less ephemeral subjects; and that 
he only made use of natural scenery 
to illustrate some great truth; or 
referred to the gorgeous works of 
of the sculptor, to speak of the ruin 
that must inevitably overwhelm 
them. M. Renan, in his ignorance 
of the character he has undertaken 
to represent, may describe him as a 
“young villager who see the world 
through the prism of his simpli- 
city;” but the spirit of true 
philosophy discerns in him a won- 
drous reservation out of which 
gleams of supernatural intelligence 
were continually flashing, even in 
his brief allusions to the “ courts of 
kings” and “aristocratic society,” 
from which he draws materials suf- 
ficient for this purpose, however 
meagre they may appear to the 
lovers of long periods and elaborate 
illustration. it. Renan speaks of 
the belief Jesus had in the existence 
of the devil, but ascribes it to the 
common notion then entertained on 
the subject, to which Jesus accom- 
modated himself, pretending to cast 
out demons that had no existence. 
The other miracles, according to M. 
Renan, are of the same fraudulent 
character! A man may believe he 
can “ change the path of the clouds, 
arrest disease, and even death,” but 
if he be unable to demonstrate his 
belief by the irrefragabie proof of 
doing what he believes he can do, 
who will put any faith in his assur- 
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ances? Jesus did not believe he could 
do great things—he did them, and 
put to silence the murmurers. In 
those days such manifestations of 
power were not considered “ beau- 
tiful errors,’’ as M. Renan describes 
them—why, even the very enemies 
of Jesus confessed that he did many 
miracles, and how such miracles 
‘* were the means of one-day show- 
ing his deficiences in the eyes of the 
physicist and the chemist,” we are 
utterly at a lossto conceive. And 
yet this is the way our author dis- 
parages testimony he is unable to 
refute, and transforms the “ incom- 
parable man” into an arch, but 
amiable deceiver, the embodiment 
of legend and the mystic believer in 
the “ impossibilities” of the super- 
natural. Is M. Renan’s word more 
to be depended on than the sober 
and emphatic written declarations 
of contemporary eye-witnesses? M. 
Renan writes of Jesus, and of what 
is written of Him, as every man 
would write who deems miracle im- 
possible, and prophecy an illusion. 

Born in the midst of a people who 
were always looking for a Deliverer 
to arise, and at atime when the pro- 
phetic periods concerning the Mes- 
siah were thought to be running 
out, Jesus, with a bold originality 
of thought and a “ fixed personal 
resolution, which, exceeding in in- 
tensity every other created will, 
directs to this hour the destinies of 
humanity,” stood up and proclaimed 
himself to be the expected One, and, 
on the strength of this conviction, 
effected a revolution that seems 
destined to prevail for evermore. 
How is this ? could a mere dreamer, 
the centre of a halo of illusions, have 
compelled the world to acknowledge 
his personal supremacy for genera- 
tions, and be the salt of the earth 
for successive ages—the life and 
intelligence of all who have 
hearkened to his teachings, revered 
the inimitable example he has 
left behind, and submitted to 
his incomparable laws? There 
must be something more than a 
legendary cause for such matchless 
results. What but the incarnation 
of something Divine could produce 
such lasting effects, and remain to 
this day ‘fair as the sun, clear as 
the moon, and terrible as an army 
with banners?” The shallowness 
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of M. Renan is continually cropping 
out. Amid much thatis admirable, 
“lines of confusion, and stores of 
emptiness,” turn up onevery hand in 
the pages that profess to know more 
of am than the Apostles who 
were with Him “from the begin- 
ning.” Hearwhat he says of Esther. 
He says: she “never thought of 
the rest of the world except to 
despise it, and wish it evil.’ This 
is a gross libel; turn to the passages 
he selects as his authority, and we 
think any discerning reader will 
perceive the absurdity of M. Renan’s 
conclusion. In like manner, he fails 
to appreciate the style of the author 
of Ecclesiastes, and ascribes views 
to him that had no existence in his 
mind. Of the prophets M. Renan 
goes on to say :—‘‘ At the epoch of 
the captivity, a poet, full of har- 
mony, saw the splendour of a future 
Jerusalem, of which the peoples 
and the distant isles should be tribu- 
taries, under colours so charming, 
that we might say a glimpse of the 
visions of Jesus had reached him at 
a distance of six centuries.” How 
near this is to an admission of the 
truth of Isaiah’s prediction! but it 
falls short of the mark, because 
prophecy and miracle are inadmis- 
sible to the author’s mind. Truth 
sparkles in his pathway like a 

recious jewel: he picks it up and 
ooks at it with incurious eyes, and 
casts it away as a worthless bauble. 
doomed to a precarious and unsub- 
stantial existence. The glorious 
visions of the future unfolded by 
the prophets of Israel, are put on a 

ar with the traditions of the 
othe and the vague presenti- 
ments of the poet! He says the 
“ancient Hebrew writings contain 
no trace of future rewards and 
punishments.” What mean the 
romises in Isaiah, then, of ever- 
asting joy to the righteous, and 
“everlasting burnings” to the 
hypocrites? M. Renan seems to 
love the ideal Jesus of his own con- 
ceptions; he speaks of him with 
tenderness, his words are coloured 
with the enthusiasm of his own 
imagination. Probably this loving 
reverence may have its origin in a 
profound self-consciousness; he 
naturally reverences that which he 
has himself created, the ideal he 
has evoked from the depths of his 
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luxuriant fancy, and he loves it as 
his own offspring. Hence the oc- 
currence of such phrases as “ sub- 
lime ideal,” the “sun of the king- 
dom of God,” “ salvation of Israel,” 
which, in their integrity, to M. 
Renan have no existence out of 
the sphere of imagination and fable ! 
M. Renan’s incarnation of God is 
different from the Scripture idea. 
In word they may seem some- 
what alike, but in spirit how wide 
asunder! The consciousness of God 
that existed in the mind of Jesus 
is only something higher than the 
consciousness that dwells in the 
“bosom of humanity.” It is not 
literally the Father that is in the 
Son of God; it is the Father onlyin 
a sense, and that sense must be in 
accordance with M. Renan’s idea, 
which, however poetical, is destitute 
of the sublimity and beauty of 
truth. He says that Jesus preached 
Himself; the latter says he came 
not to bear witness of Himself, but 
of the Father who senthim. M. 
Renan prefers his own version, for 
it squares with the negative con- 
dition of his own mental state. 
Jesus, in the latter periods of his 
life, believed that his reign would 
be realised in a material form. M. 
Renan calls this a “ realistic con- 
ception, a cloud, a transient error, 
which His death has made us for- 
get” and condone. The true Jesus 
was “the Jesus of His early life 
. . . It was then, for some months, 
perhaps a year, that God truly 
dwelt upon the earth.” Alas! in- 
stead of His life shining more aud 
more unto the perfect day, as the 
Scriptures show, imperfection set 
in, and error clouded his latter 
years! Is this the truth? We 
know it is not. 

M. Renan aftirms that Jesus ‘* went 
to excess,” when he taught his dis- 
ciples the doctrine of non-resistance 
to oppression and robbery ! 

The Gospel is declared to be 
“little original in itself,” but its 
** morality ” is in the same sentence 
said to be the “‘ highest creation of 
human conscience,” the ‘most 
beautiful code of perfect life that 
any moralist has traced.” How 
useless it is to seek Jesus in the 
metamorphosis of this imaginative 
idealist ! 

He goes on to say :—“ To con- 
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ceive the good, in fact, is not suffi- 
cient; it must be made to succeed 
amongst men. To accomplish this 
less pure paths must be followed!” 
* Hence, we conclude, Jesus was 
constrained to do evil that good 
might come.” Marvellous fatuity, to 
zive utterance to such a slanderous 
ibel! The entire history of Jesus 
contradicts so monstrous an asser- 
tion. He was as a “ refiner’s fire 
and fuller’s sope ;” he was tempted 
as we are, but remained sinless in 
thought, word, and, deed. If M. 
Renan is offended by what the 
Bible says of Jesus, it 1s because of 
his manifest unfitness to compre- 
hend the character of the man he 
has had the boldness to overhaul 
and examine. John the Baptist con- 
templated Jesus with different eyes, 
and at the first sight of him de- 
clared to his disciples that one stood 
among them whose shoe’s latchet 
he was unworthy to unloose. The 
consciousness otf M. Renan fades in 
the greater glory of the truthfulness 
and individuality of John’s confes- 
sion.. The latter is revealed to us, 


in M. Renan’s new Gospel, as an 


imitation of the ancient Elias, not 
as the predicted forerunner of the 
Messiah. He is pronounced an 
austere man, who delights in nothing 
but invective, who was never happy 
save when launching the thunders 
of his wrath against his adversaries ! 
The unamended Gospel of the Bible, 
on the contrary, would lead us to 
believe that John was penetrated 
with a sublime consciousness of the 
divinity within him, that impelled 
him to fulfil what had been written 
of him in the prophets, to reprove 
the wickedness and hypocrisy he 
saw increasing eal him. He 
went forth to prepare the ground 
for the good seed of the kingdom 
of God, that would ere long be 
seattered, with lavish hand, by One 
greater than himself, whom he was 
expecting daily to encounter. He 
hated nothing but what was evil, 
and inveighed against that only. M. 
Renan calls the man and his master 
“young enthusiasts, full of the 
same hopes and the same hatreds.” 
The master acknowledges the 
superiority of the man, and even 
imitated him with timid hesitation, 
as though he were compelled to do 
80; therefore he began to baptise 
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also! What a travestie of the 
original narrative! The indepen- 
dent self-possession and perfect in- 
dividuality of Jesus is lost in M. 
Renan’s version of the truth. John 
and Jesus are said to be representa- 
tives of schools, and not the great 
power of God toaccomplish an inevit- 
able and divinely originated purpose. 
M. Renan makes John a political 
agitator—we see no signs of this 
in the only record that may be re- 
ceived without suspicion. The 
opinion of Josephus is not much 
to be relied on—we know him to 
have been a man of the world, and, 
as such, he would judge the reports 
he heard concerning John. We 
are at a loss to conceive how the 
influence of John had been more 
hurtful than useful to Jesus, seeing 
that the former was the pioneer of 
the latter. 

To M. Renan, Jesus was never 
the Son of God in the Scripture 
sense ; but he thought himself the 
Son of God, destined to revolu- 
tionise the world, root out the evil, 
and establish the good. He had 
certain ideas of the grandeur of an 
austere mode of life; hence his so- 
journ in the wilderness, than which, 
says M. Renan, “few regions are 
more desolate.” 

Here he imagined himself as- 
sailed by Satan in a visible form, 
and tempted almost beyond his 
strength; and when the paroxysms 
of his agony subsided, he thought 
angels came and ministered unto 
him! This is M. Renan’s gloss on 
the less-imaginative narrative of the 
New Testament. He says of Jesus : 
“in his paroxysms of heroic will, 
he believed himself all-powerful ; ” 
and while tolerating the existence 
of human government, he really 
held it in derision. All his thoughts 
concerning the kingdom of God, 
the reign of the saints, the punish- 
ment of the wicked, the renovation 
of the earth, the new creation of 
the ages to come, and the last judg 
ment, were poetic illusions, vision- 
ary phantasmata of a highly sensi- 
tive mental organisation. By the 
sromulgation of ideas like these, 
Eb captivated the multitude, en- 
thralled their imagination, to such 
a pitch that they absolutely thought 
He did “impossibilities” before their 
eyes, turned water into wine, ex- 
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lied demons, healed incurable 

iseases, caused the blind to see by 
a word, created bread ad libitum, 
and checked the raging of the winds 
and the waves, &c. 

M. Renan very cavalierly rejects 
the evidence that witnesses to the 
reality of such prodigies; but he 
can bring no adverse testimony to 
yore the position he has taken: 

is ipse dixit is all we have to aid 
us to believe him. Can he expect 
it? itis contrary to every prece- 
dent; till he produce credible and 
trustworthy evidence to establish 
his word, we are bound to put him 
out of court. 

To M. Renan Jesus was a perfect 
idealist : his doctrine of non-resist- 
ance was to exalt an ideal virtue, to 
set forth an impossible excellence, 
and yet the first Christians realised 
it. His predictions concerning the 
trials his disciples should undergo 
at the hands of the Roman power 
were no predictions, but presenti- 
ments ; the poor were his idols, the 
rich his adversaries, who were 
doomed to be destroyed! It is not 
thus we have read the words, or 
understood the mission of Jesus. 
At last Jesus proclaimed himself 
the Messiah; speaks, without re- 
serve, of the judgment he should 
hereafter execute ; boldly sets him- 
self forth as the Son of Man of the 
Book of Daniel; and assumes to 
be the fulfilment of all the prophets 
had written of the King that was to 
come. And so the allusion spreads, 
the reign of idealism advances, and 
the pleasures of imagination are in- 
tensified! Jesus took pleasure in 
the titles that he assumed, or were 
conferred upon Him; although M. 
Renan continues they might cause 
some embarrassment to him; his 
birth being so well known. M. 
Renan prefers the popular notion 
of the paternity of Jesus to the bet- 
ter-supported, one given in the 
Bible. Everywhere the inspired 
record is in error, when anything 
loftier than M. Renan’s conceptions 
presents itself before him; andso the 
modern colourist dashes his brush 
overthe beautiful pictures of the 
Divine Temple, and conceals the 
marble, the precious stones, the gold 
and silver ornamentation, the orystal 
pillars, and the carved work, till the 
colouring of M. Renan is all that 
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we behold of the perfection of 
beauty, the joy of the whole earth. 
But who will be satisfied with the 
counterfeit, however artistically 
wrought and filled in? 

Jesus, says M. Renan, “ won his 
disciples by the infinite charm of 
his person and his _ speech.” 
Isaiah declares Him to “ have no 
beauty that we should desire him ;” 
and Jesus affirms that it was his 
Father, the Spirit, who drew those 
who came unto Him—not the charm, 
but the hidden power that accom- 
panied his speech ; and so the con- 
tradictions of M. Renan continue 
to manifest themselves throughout. 
Those who are possessed with de- 
mons are afflicted with “nervous 
and apparently inexplicable mala- 
dies,”—will M. Renan assign the 
hidden course of them? If he can- 
not, how does he know that de- 
mons are not the “inexplicable” 
cause ?”’ 

The knowledge of Jesus, M. 
Renan would have us believe, was 
assumed; he employed innocent arti- 
fices to win poople to his side. He 
pretended to know something about 
them that they thought he could not 
know, and by like means he induced 
many to believe he knew the secrets 
of the heart! His transfiguration, 
and the appearance of Moses and 
Elias, were phantoms of the brain, 
and not the realities they are stated 
to be in the Bible! The people 
were fed on illusions ; and the hal- 
lucinations of master and servants 
spread far and wide! M. Renan 
taxes our credulity to the uttermost, 
but we refuse to acknowledge the 
legitimacy of the impost. The 
preaching of Jesus, he says, was 
“gentle and pleasing, breathing 
nature and the perfume of the 
fields ;” nothing more! Neverthe- 
less, M. Renan is struck with the 
uniqueness of the parables; but 
discerns nothing in the Psalm that 
aflirms them to have been kept 
secret from the foundation of the 
world that Jesus might utter them. 
How closely Truth and Error ap- 
proach each other! and yet how 
distinct the line of demarcation that 
separates them ! 

‘he text ‘make yourselves friends 
of the mammon of unrighteousness, 
that when ye fail they may receive 
you into everlasting habitations,” 
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is made sad work of by M. Renan— 
a more remarkable and original in- 
terpretation it will be difficult to 
find. Again, M. Renan, in the pa- 
rable of the rich man, says, the latter 
is in hell because he is rich, because 
he lives well, and does not give to 
the poor! Does the parable teach 
anything of the kind? few will an- 
swer in the affirmative. The incur- 
able selfishness of an essentially 
worldly rich man separates him from 
God, and the result is given in the 
parable. Again, Jesus was a tho- 
rough reformer because he had no 
earthly possessions to lose. Hecould 
afford to “ go to excess, and injure 
the essential conditions of human 


society,” because he had made spiri- * 


tualism his vocation! The poor only 
are to have the kingdom of heaven, 
of these are children, outcasts of 
society, heretics, schismatics, and 
= &e.! How completely 


Renan misunderstands the spe- 
cial denunciations of Jesus, who 
certainly meant them for the right 
persons! Joseph of Arimathea was 
a rich man; but he wanted for the 
kingdom of God, and would scarce 


be excluded because he was rich. 
The idea is absurd in the extreme. 
The kingdom of heaven was for the 
“poor in spirit ;” without this in- 
nate humility of heart the poor of 
this world are as little eligible for 
that kingdom as the more affluent 
sinner. Jesus had no intention of 
establishing an order of mendicants, 
or of making “ mendicancy a virtue.” 
This was left for a more evil gene- 
ration to accomplish. We must not 
misrepresent the teaching of Jesus ; 
we must look into it with the eyes 
of our understanding, if we would 
interpret it aright. Belief in his 
testimony was the true sign of eli- 
gibility for the kingdom of God; 
the publicans and harlots entered 
because they believed John, and re- 

nted of their evil deeds. Jesus 
is said, by M. Renan, to have in- 
dulged in amiable pleasantries, 
because he said something about 
perjury and dancing to illustrate one 
of his aphorisms! The entrance of 
Jesus into Jerusalem, the hosannas 
that fell upon Him, and the title of 
King of Israel that saluted his ears, 
were an amiable and infantile tribute 
to an “innocent royalty; and, 
according to M. Renan no 
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legitimate connexion with the words 
of prophecy! ‘It was infancy, in 
fact, in its divine spontaneity, in its 
simple bewilderment of joy, which 
took possession of the earth.” Para- 
dise was going to be realised on the 
earth, where the ‘ charming life 
which was led here below was to 
continue for ever :” the “ intoxica- 
tion” was complete ; time was for-: 
gotten in this ‘‘ unexampledillusion ;” 
and in the hope of its realisation 
“ humanity has lived ever since,” a 
beautiful dream! Such is the con- 
clusion arrived at by M. Renan; 
but facts are stubborn things, not 
to be dissipated by words without 
proof. So the work of evangelisa- 
tion went on. Jesus did not say to 
John, in answer to the question, 
** Art thou he that should come, or 
do we look for another?” that mira- 
culous works ought to ‘ charac- 
terise the coming of the kingdom 
of God;’’ he did the works and sent 
word to John of the fact. Without 
any authority, M. Renan avers that 
San did not look upon Jesus as the 
“one who should realise the divine 
promises.” What meaneth, then, 
the saying, “Behold the Lamb of 
God!” It is true,after he was sepa- 
rated from Jesus, he heard that 
mighty works were being performed 
by some one, and he sent to inquire 
if that one were he whom John had 
previously confessed, or was he 
another? After this John was exe- 
cuted by Herod. He was, said 
Jesus, the figurative “ Elias that 
was to come,” and went forth alone 
to establish, according to M. Renan, 
the “ Christian legend.” 

The appearance of the Herodian 
Temple at Jerusalem, he says, dis- 
pleased Jesus ; and yet the latter is 
said ‘to have been so clear-sighted 
as to foresee its utter destruction in 
a few years. The well-balanced and 
perfect mind of Jesus could scarce 
be the victim of a ‘‘ secret vexa- 
tion” on so trivial an occurrence. 
Again, when He drove the money- 
changers out of the Temple with a 
“‘ scourge of cords,” M. Kenan adds 
that Jesus was “carried away by 
his anger.” ‘This statement is 

urely gratuitous. Jesus never lost 
his self-possession, or acted contrary 
to the Divine nature that governed 
his actions. He ever did those 
things which pleased God. When 
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He entered the grand arena of strife 
at Jerusalem He stood erect, refut- 
ing his adversaries at every point, 
till the whole city of Scribes and 
Pharisees, and their adherents, were 
maddened with rage at the wisdom 
and boldness he manifested, and felt 
that nothing short of the death of 
the offender would appease their 
fury, or satisfy their desire for ven- 
geance. 

Praise of Jesus flows readily from 
the pen of M. Renan. He, Jesus, 
is the man for humanity, the 
founder of “eternal religion,” the 
‘pure worship of all ages and all 
lands.” He has been a “ brilliant 
light amid gross darkness ;” man 
will ever return tothe “ immortal 
expression of its faith and its hope.” 
And yet this Jesus, this arche-type 
of the perfectibility of man—this 
embodiment of the highest excel- 
lence—this impersonation of the 
Father of Lights—is, as M. Renan 
imaginatively styles Him, but the 
centre figure of a glorious legend, 
the predictions of which are impos- 
sible of realisation! His assump- 
tion of the title of Son of David did 
not, M. Renan goes on to say, im- 

licate Him in the “innocent 
raud” whereby it was imposed 
upon Him! He submitted to adopt 
other people’s ideas! He baptised 
because John baptised, though he 
attached no importance to the rite! 
He did not believe he was the Son 
of David though he accepted the 
title, but the Son of God! he 
“ended by taking pleasure in that 
which he did not believe,” and 
erformed miracles for those who 
attered Him with a vain title! 
How the ideal Man falls from the 
pedestal of perfect rectitude as we 
read M. Renan’s caricature of all 
that is noble, beautiful, and true! 
“Jesus was born, not at Bethle- 
hem,” says M. Renan, “but at 
Nazareth.” M. Renan knows 
better than those who were with 
him from the beginning ; we must, 
therefore, acknowledge him as the 
only inspired penman who cannot 
err! Every uncommon event re- 
corded in the Scriptures is a le- 
end—a popular creation! Jesus 
filled the words of the prophets 
by becoming the tool of an “en- 
tirely spontaneous conspiracy.” A 
step further, and M. Renan might 
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have informed us there was no such 
being as Jesus, who was a mere 
creature of imagination. The Gos- 
pel of John is not to be depended 
on. Jesus is not God manifest in 
the flesh ; he is not different from 
an ordinary man in that respect. 
God lives by man ; the breath of 
man is the breath of God; all is 
God, and God is all! Suchis M. 
Renan’s ultimate idea. 

“ Jesus was intoxicated,” M. Re- 
nap continues, “with the admira- 
tion of his disciples, and began to 
look upon himself as a superhuman 
being. The Divine hypotheosis he 
affected to be was the creation of 
‘Jewish theology.’ which, in its 
turn, was caused by a kind of ne- 
cessity.” John’s testimony, that 
Jesus was the Word, is intolerable 
to M. Renan, who ridicules the idea 
of his being the future Judge of 
the world. M. Renan cannot un- 
derstand how a Divine personage 
should inherit the weakness of hu- 
manity—be cast down, tempted, 
discouraged in all things as a ser- 
vant, avoiding those who would kill 
him, finding his word resisted by 
a demon in a man that refused to 
be exorcised till the word was re- 
peated with power—being hungry 
and exhausted by painfulefforts,and 
not knowing when the day of judg- 
ment will come. All these infirmi- 
ties attached to Jesus, M. Renan 
deems to be irreconcilable with the 
statements of Holy Writ concerning 
his divine origin and character. 
After making Jesus out to be an im- 
poster, he apologises for the impo- 
sition, and excuses Jesus because he 
was an oriental, who“sees everything 
through the medium of his ideas, in- 
terests, and passions.” Such is Jesus 
from our author’s point of view,which 
affords greater facilities for discern- 
ing the true state of the case than 
the Apostles could possibly acquire! 
Marvellous self-complacency! The 
miracles Jesus performed, says M. 
Renan, were manifestations of ‘‘jug- 
glery,” or were invented by inter- 
ested parties, and were necessary to 
establish his reputation as a “* Thau- 
maturgus,” who merely thought he 

rformed the mighty works attri- 

uted tohim. It was the pleasure 
of seeing Jesus that proved the 
effectual cure of disease ; there was 
nothing in common in the cures he 
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effected—a “ gentle word often suf- 
fices in such cases to drive away a 
demon.” 
words are now so powerless to effect 
eures of “inexplicable maladies?” 
M. Renan estimates Jesus by the 
standard of his own limited percep- 
tion: he attributes the weakness of 
vanity to the Son of God, who be- 
came a Thaumaturgus by compul- 
sion! How different the Scripture 
version, viz., that he wrought 
miracles because the Lord, by 
Isaiah, prophesied he would do so 
when he came. Renan makes him 
the victim of “hallucination” in 
common with Socrates and Pascal. 
Fortunately, we have only M. 
Renan’s opinion for all this ; c can 

roduce no evidence to show that he 
is right, therefore, we are bound to 
accept the more credible testimony 
of eye and ear-witnesses. 

M. Renan does not understand 
the diversified mental conceptions 
of Jesus. He is perplexed by the 
varied statements of Jesus concern- 
ing the kingdom of God. It is both 
literal and spiritual, and has many 
branches. M. Renan is bewildered 
with the phenomenon, and abandons 


the subject in despair, as a fantastic 


dream. M. Renan gives a graphic 
synopsis of the words of the Son of 
Man concerning the day of judg- 
ment—they are admirably summed 
up. M. Renan is surprised they 
should be taken literally ; of course, 
the reality finds no place in his 
philosophic mind; he has not the 
remotest idea of believing it himself. 
His interpretation of the seven- 
teenth chapter of Revelation is 
unique of its kind, and has the 
rather doubtful merit of being 
ridiculous (p. 200). Again: Jesus 
said, on one occasion, there were 
some standing by him who should 
not taste of death till they saw the 
Son of Man coming in His kingdom. 
He referred to the vision of his 
transfiguration, when he appeared 
in his glory on the Mount. 
Another saying of his was, ‘this 
generation shall not till all 
these things are fulfilled.” He allu- 
ded to the generation of the Jews, 
who continue to this day, and will 
continue to the end of all things. 
M. Renan quotes those passages to 

ve that Jesus was in error. M, 


reads the words as vhough they 
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referred to the coming of the Son of 
Man in the days of people living t 
This sort of interpretation is in 
character with M. Renan’s style. 
According to him, Jesushad not much 
faith in his own statements concern- 
ing the resurrection. His words were 
merely repetitions of current ideas. 
The Jesus of M. Renan is evidently 
not the Jesus of the New Testament 
—wild words like the above are too 
preposterous to be seriously refuted. 
All that Jesus said concerning the 
last days and the end of the world is 
now proved to be incorrect, is the 
decision of our author; because, 
forsooth, the world has continued to 
the present day, and the end seems as 
far off as ever. Jesus, therefore, 
continues M. Renan, must be ‘‘ con- 
victed of falsehood ;” and yet, he 
pretends to exalt the Man he so 
grossly libels. Luckily we see through 
the transparent fallacy, and detect the 
imposture he would substitute for the 
truth. 

At last we come to the words that 
deprive the Resurrected Jesus of his 
reality. Our author says the ‘ideas 
of the poor are to judge the world = 
on that day the ideal figure of Jesus 
will be the confusion of the frivolous 
who have not believed in virtue, and 
of the selfish who have not been able 
to attain to it.” But the ideal and 
the real seem interchangeable terms : 
we scarcely know whether he wishes 
us to believe that his Jesus is real or 
ideal M. Renan is disgusted 
with the “‘ theurgy ” of the Apostles, 
because it is said they might handle 
serpents and drink deadly potions 
with impunity. Of course, such a 
doctrine must be offensive to a mind 
that rejects the supernatural alto- 
gether. The teaching of Jesus is 

oxical to M. Renan ; like the 
Jews, he is offended at such ‘hard 
sayings,” and will have neither part 
nor lot with them. The “ ardour” 
of Jesus and his ‘‘ institutions” of 
self-denial to his disciples are ‘‘ Uto- 
pian,” and partake of the same 
character as those of Buddha, ‘“ Fits 
of severity,” limitless and unreason- 
able, are laid to the charge of Jesus ; 
a “* fatal germ of theocracy was intro- 
duced into the world” by such “ ex- 
alted morality ;” and at page 224 M. 
Renan makes Jesus no better than a 
suidide, and charges him with havin 
a singular taste for persecution an 
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torments, because he spoke of what 
he knew was going to befal him. 
He is said to be ‘‘ carried away by a 
fearful progression of enthusiasm ;” 
caprice and harshness are falsely im- 
puted to him, and “inexplicable and 
absurd acts” are said to have been 
done by him at this period of this 
career. He is metamorphosed into 
an image of M. Renan’s own mind. 
All this proves the absolute unfit- 
ness of M. Renan for the task he 
has rashly undertaken. All that he 
proves is, his own unconquerable ig- 
norance of the real character of Jesus. 
A more detestable caricature we 
never read: Jesus has not the “‘cool- 
ness of a philosopher ,” he is “ irri- 
tated” at opposition; he is “ harsh 
and violent,” and launches the 
*‘keenest invectives” against his 
adversaries. M. Renan considers 
him to have been inferior to those 
who find it “natural that all should 
not agree with them.” Jesus as a 
judge and a reprover of sin is in- 
comprehensible to M. Renan, hence 
his absurd denunciations of the hos- 
tility Jesus manifested against the 
“servants of sin” wherever he found 
them. Nevertheless, M. Renan is 


delighted with the “exquisiteirony,” 


the ‘ masterpieces of fine raillery,” 
that carried “fire and rage to the 
very marrow,” which marked the 
language of Jesus in his conflicts 
with the hypocritical Pharisee. 

M. Renan sits in judgment on 
Jesus because he knows not the 
man he condescends to praise, or 
dareth to calumniate or censure. On 
the one hand, he speaks of the 
“beautiful discourses,” the * har- 
monious genius,” and “exquisite 
manner,” of Jesus; on the other, 
of his “ fastidiousness,” “ insipid 
argumentation” upon the law and 
the prophets, “‘and very weak rea- 
soning.’ The self-complacency of 
M. Renan is irresistible, and dis- 
arms us of half our indignation. 

He has no scruple in misquoting 
texts—for example: “I will de- 
stroy this temple that is made with 
hands, and I will build another that 
is made without hands ;’ this was 
the averment of his calumniators. 
The words of Jesus were very dif- 
ferent ; he referred to his body, 
and not to the Jewish temple at all 
The raising of Lazarus is termed a 
* singular event ;” but on this occa- 
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sion Jesus was no longer himself. 
His conscience had lost something 
of its original purity. Desperate, 
driven to extremity, he wasno longer 
his own master. His mission over- 
whelmed him, and he yielded to the 
torrent. He did not perform mira- 
cles, but permitted the report that 
he did to go abroad! M. Renan 
believes “‘ something happened,” at 
Bethany, that was “ looked upon as 
a resurrection.” But he believes 
that Lazarus consented to a pious 
fraud, and suffered himself to be 
interred as a corpse, that, when 
Jesus should call him, he might ap- 
pear to rise from the dead! and 
so the report went forth that Je- 
sus had raised a dead man to 
life! Marvellous explanation! M. 
Renan measures others by his 
own standard of right. He ascribes 
the petty vanity of men to Jesus, and 
thinks him “ altogether such an one 
as himself.”” The agony in the gar- 
den, and the sweat as it were of 
blood, are pronounced to be untrue, 
because, forsooth, John (whose 
narrative M. Renan looks upon as 
doubtful,) does not relate the cir- 
cumstance! M. Renan apologises 
for Judas; John is said to have 
hated Judas, and, therefore, he 
speaks in exaggerated terms of the 
conduct of the latter; and M. 
Renan says the odium that has 
pursued his memory is ‘‘ somewhat 
unjust.” Everything must be modi- 
fied to suit M. Renan’s “ idea.” 
Jesus did not know that Judas was 
a traitor. He merely suspected him! 
The foreknowledge Jesus displayed 
with reference to his denial by 
Peter is utterly contemned by a 
miserable evasion of the narrative ; 
and, further on, Jesus is designated, 
without any warranty, a “ beautiful 
young man.” Isaiah, on the con- 
trary, describes Him as “ having no 
beauty that we should desire him.” 
The Scriptures and M. Renan are 
the antipodes of each other. The 
Jews did not use the invocation, 
“ His blood be on us and on our 
children.” The spirit of negation 
follows us everywhere, from the 
manger in Bethlehem to the fatal 
tree of Calvary. The phenomena 
exhibited at the crucifixion of Jesus 
are carefully slurred over by the 
man who professes to write the 
* Life of Jesus.” The words Jesus 
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uttered in fulfilment of prophecy 
were imagined by his disciples, who 
were pre-occupied with its accom- 
lishment! The resurrection of 
esus is a fable to M. Renan; he 
has adopted the version of the un- 
believing Jews—viz., that his dis- 
oe took him away while the 
soldiers slept. If the soldiers, who 
were the only watchers, slept, how 
could they say the disciples had 
removed Him? But anything, 
however incredible, is to be believed 
rather than the truth. The facts 
concerning the death of Judas are 
ronounced to be “terrible legends.” 
he “ Essentials of the character 
and work of Jesus” complete M. 
Renan’s work. 

Jesus is the “ great master,” a 
‘man of surpassing greatness,” of 
“powerful will,” and of “ superior 
mind.” His work is that He has 
* created the heaven of pure souls,” 
whatever that may be; perfect 
idealism was what He went forth 
to preach ; an “ideal kingdom” it 
was His province to inaugurate. 
The superhuman element imparted 
with is teaching, M. nan 
declares, we must; get rid of— 


it belongs to the accidental and 


the fabulous! The miracles of 
Jesus are classed among those as- 
cribed to Francis d’Assisi, which 
were no miracles atall. “ Legend 
has deified Jesus.” The disciples 
of the latter, with the exception of 
Paul and John, were without “ in- 
vention or genius ;” and the part 
played by the latter was far 
from being “ irreproachable.” The 
Apostles are said to be constantly 
" disfiguring” Jesus; their writings 
are all full of “ errors and miscon- 
ceptions,” “ defiled by their ideas, 

and not, as they are declared to be 
by those who knew, the inspiration 
of God. Marcus Aurelius, and 
Spinoza, not having believed in 
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miracles, are, consequently, in that 
respect, says M. Renan, superior to 
Jesus ; but, adds our author, they 
have had no “ permanent influence 
on the world.” Prophecy and in- 
spiration are classed among baseless 
dreams—a species of fever that 
would expose any one who should 
profess to have them now to be 
“confined as a lunatic.” The re- 
ligion of Jesus is only an improved 
development of that of Buddha, of 
Zoroaster, and of Plato, of whose 
names and works Jesus was “ig- 
norant.” Jesus, our author con- 
cludes, was not sinless—no angel 
of God comforted him, no Satan 
tempted him—all this is legend: M. 
Renan knows all about it ; he must 
have been present. If he was not an 
eyewitness, and can bring no counter- 
testimony from any more credible 
source than his own fertile imagina- 
tion, we must discard his assertions, 
and remain faithful to the narrative 
that has been preserved for so many 
generations for our use. 

Yet, though M. Renan despoils 
Jesus of His greater glory, the super- 
natural excellences incidental to the 
real divinity of His inner nature, 
His true relationship to the prophe- 
cies of ancient times,—he sums up 
his work in the following words :— 
“Whatever may be the unexpected 
phenomena of the future, Jesus will 
not be surpassed, his worship will con- 
a renew its youth, the tale of 
his life will cause ceaseless tears, 
his sufferings will soften the best 
hearts ; all the ages will proclaim 
that, among the sons of men, there is 
none born who is greater than Jesus.” 

This is true, but in a far higher 
de than M. Renan’s sceptical 
philosophy will permit him to antici- 
pate or acknowledge. But, as the 
prophet Hosea says :—‘‘ Whoso is 
wise will consider these things ; pru- 
dent, and he shall know ~~ i 
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Wuar is gold? A metal and no- 
thing more, says plain common sense; 
a@ commodity with certain qualities of 
hardness, durability, portableness, 
cleanness, and valuableness, and 
fitted by its qualities for the per- 
formance of certain special work, 
which is useful for society. You 
know nothing about the matter, re- 
plies the City, and commercial litera- 
ture and money-market articles in 
all the newspapers, and great states- 
men and high political-economy au- 
thorities. It is not a subject, say 
they, which falls within the cogni- 
sance of plain common sense. There 
are mysteries about gold which are 
known to great financial oracles only. 
They must be trusted when they 
assert that there is a virtue and a 
ower in gold which distinguish it 

om every other commodity known 
to man; but they must not be asked 
for explanation. Gold, we may be 
sure, is the foundation of national 
prosperity. It is the life-blood of 
commerce. Trade exists only to get 
* When gold is flowing into 

ngland, England is becoming rich, 
bankers are getting money to lend, 
the money-market is waxing easier, 
and the heart of every trader may 
rejoice. There is no duty so sacred 
for City articles as the chronicling of 
the influx and the outflow of this 
magical power. Let wool, and corn, 
and cotton, come and go as they 
please : they are vulgar goods ; what 
signify their movements? But gold is 
the true riches. Does not every 
human heart pant to get gold P Has 
England’s vast export trade any 
other object than to be paid for in 
gold, and to bring the beloved metal 
to these Islands? Are not exchanges 
called adverse when they carry away 
the gold from our shores? are they 
not joyously pronounced favourable 
when they are directing the precious 
stream to our portsP does not every 
banker in Threadneedle aud Lombard 
Streets rejoice when the morning 
paper tells him that foreign ex- 
changes are all favourable? does he 
not go to his business with a more 
buoyant spirit P does he not discount 
with a more generous hand ? and do 


not Lord Overstone and other famous 
authorities assure him that his feeling 
and his practice are right ? 

Poor common sense will be lucky 
if it comes out alive from the crush 
of such overwhelming authority. 
But it is not quite friendless. The 
battle is not only with common sense, 
but with what counts far more ina 
strife, a name—but that name is a 
giant, and may still pull common 
sense through. The City, and also 
those who ought to have known bet- 
ter, the economists, are waging war 
with Adam Smith. The ‘* Wealth 
of Nations” was written to expose 
the mercantile theory; it was 
thought dead and disposed of ; but 
bankers and currency-writers have 
revived it. It isa case of resurrec- 
tion ; a hankering back after Egypt, 
precisely as all traders cling to pro- 
tection in their hearts. People after 
all sell for gold ; and gold is the real 
thing to get; it must be the true 
riches, 

Adam Smith’s work must be done 
over again; the delusion was only 
scotched, not killed ; the gold absur- 
dity is as irrational and as mischievous 
as ever. Let us examine it in 
detail. 

We will begin from the beginning. 
What is gold dug out of the eart 
for? to what use is it applied in 
civilised life? It is employed, toa 
trifling extent, in the arts ; in making 
watches and ornaments, in gilding 
and jewellery. No one disputes that 
here it isa metal simply, and nothing 
more. But the quantity thus con- 
sumed is relatively small: its main 
use consists in its application to the 
purposes of coin ak currency. 

ow, then, came it to be used in 
coin P for what object was coin in- 
vented? Simply to supersede barter, 
which was inconsistent with progress 
and civilisation. We are speaking of 
a most elementary truth ; but it is 
not the less necessary on that account 
to urge our readers never to lose 
sight of it for an instant. It is the 
foundation of the whole discusion : 
it is the forgetfulness of it which has 
worked all the confusion. Coin, we 
say, was introduced solely to extin- 
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guish barter, for a large society could 
not exist with barter: men would 
starve if shatters, tailors, builders, 
and the rest had to run about to find 
bakers and butchers who wanted hats 
or coats. Exchange of the products 
of industry is the essence of human 
society and of all trade. Men, asa 
whole, may be regarded as doing 
nothing else but producing and ex- 
changing products. Shops, ware- 
houses, coin, notes, banks, financial 
institutions are merely machinery for 
exchanging products; absolutely 
nothing else. Barter is superseded 
by interposing in all exchanges a 
third commodity—one and the same 
and universal. One man produces 
bread, anda second produces govern- 
ment, that is, safety and order: the 
products are exchanged by the agency 
of the medium called coin. But 
how does coin perform this task? 
What is coin? A commodity, a 
metal, which does its work by means 
of what in reality is double barter. 
The bread is first bartered against a 
sovereign, and the sovereign is in 
turn bartered against the product 
generated at Whitehall. That is the 
whole affair, everywhere and at all 
times; between nations as between 
individuals. Besides its use in the 
arts, gold has no other function ; 
absolutely none. 

But let us go on withour analogies. 
On what principle is gold, in the 
form of coin, the sovereign, ex- 
changed against bread, or the official’s 
product ? On the one sole and uni- 
versal principle, the worth, the sel- 
ing price of each of the commodities 
culimesd, and that we know from 
political economy is ultimately deter-. 
mined by the cost of production of 
each. hen bread is changed for a 
sovereign, the gold is as much sold as 
the bread : sone s > sove- 
reign puts his value on the gold quite 
as aly as the baker does on the 


bread. The apse of the sove- 


reign values his article according to 
what he himself has had to give for 
it ; that is, ultimately, gold is valued 
by the amount of commodities which 
must be given for itto the miner who 
digs it up in Brazil or Australia. If 
the quantity of these commodities 
offered were insufficient, that is, if 
the demand for coin diminished, the 
miner would leave off working ; if, 
on the contrary, his labour {obtained 
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‘sage in greater abundance than usual, 
e gives more gold for the same sup- 
ply of commodities—and gold all over 
the world exchanges for fewer com- 
modities. In other words, the price 
of gold, as of everything else, de- 
pends on the demand and supply. 

The peculiarity of this commodi 
interposed as a medium between 
the exchanges of life (it is advisable, 
for simplicity’s sake, to assume that 
there is only one sort of coin) consists 
in this only,—that every man agrees, 
of his own free will, to take it in ex- 
change for his goods. A tailor is not 
obliged by any law to give away his 
coat for sovereigns ; but he does so 
willingly, because if he did not, he 
would not be able to get rid of the 
coat. The general consent to make 
gold the medium of exchange, to 
make it the agent of the double bar- 
ter, to turn it into coin, constitutes 
the precise demand there is for gold: 
just as the general consent to make 
shoes and harness of leather consti- 
tutes the demand for leather. There 
is not a particle of distinction of prin- 
ciple between gold and leather; each 
has its own specific use, and, conse- 

uently, its own specific demand. 
ther possesses qualities which fit 
it to make shoes with: just in the 
same way, gold has qualities which 
adapt it to serve as the universal in- 
terposed commodity, or coin. It is 
clean to handle, it is hard and dura- 
ble, it easily retains a stamp im- 
pressed on it, is very portable for its 
value, and has been found to be 
steadier in that value than most other 
commodities. These are the reasons 
which have made mankind select it 
for coin. 

But, we asked, what is coin? A 
piece of this metal, of known fineness 
and weight, cut into a particular 
shape by a mint, and ing a cer- 
tain stamp which attests that fineness 
and weight. Itisnothing more. A 
strange delusion has long maintained 
its ground that the Mint fixes prices 
by coining a sovereign, and getting 
the law to declare that it shall — for 
a pound. The Mint does nothing of 
the kind. The Mint does this’only. It 
takes a man’s gold, cuts it into the 
form of sovereigns with the stam 
upon them ; and then returns it wit 
a very small charge for performing 
this operation. The law’s part is to 
give to this coin a name : it calls it a 
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pound, and declares that when one 

man has covenanted to pay another a 
pound, he shall be understood to 
mean a piece of particular metal of a 
certain weight and fineness ; but the 
law does not and cannot lay down 
what this piece of metal shall be 
worth. The metal finds its price, as 
sovereigns, in the general market of 
the world, just as timber, meat, wool, 
or anything else. The value is what 
it will fetch, what people will choose 
to give for it, what quantity of com- 
modities shopkeepers will sell for it : 
—and that is a matter which rests 
with them only. 

Mere rudiments, we hear ex- 
claimed: who is not familiar with 
them? Perhaps every one: but we 
know who do not apply them: and 
these are the whole City and the 
writers on currency. Let us test the 
utterances of the City by these very 
elementary principles; and let us 
see what results will come forth. 

Exchanges are adverse or favour- 
able, says the City, according as gold 
is going out or coming in : that is, it 
is always a good thing to have gold 
imported into England. Why so? 
we ask. The assertion implies that 
there is never gold enough in Eng- 
land: that this nation would always 
be better off if it had more gold 
within its boundary. Let us apply 
the principles obtained above, vulgar 
and rudimentary though they be, to 
this universal belief, and observe how 
it will fare at their hands. What is 
meant by the word ‘* enough?” in 
what sense is it used, when it is said 
that enough is a word never applica- 
ble to goldP That there is enough 
and more than enough, at Melbourne 
iscertain: for the Australians are 
always sending it away : why, there- 
fore, is enough always true of Mel- 
bourne, but never true of London? 
Those who make this assertion of 
London are bound to declare the 
principle on which they utter it: 
meanwhile, we will try the proposi- 
tion by our principles, which we are 
‘told are the principles of everybody. 
Gold, we say, has a specific work to 
do : and a country has enough of it 
when there is sufficient to perform 
that work thoroughly. The work of 
gold is to effect exchanges, as coin : 
and, if there is an ample stock for 
performing these exchanges, England 
has a plenty of the commodity, and 
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all that it possesses in excess of this 
quantity is pure waste and surplusage 
—as genuine a surplusage, as silver 
at Potosi or gold at Melbourne. If 
every Englishman has all the change 
he requires, if the shopkeepers have 
sufficient in their tills for giving 
change to buyers ; if every traveller 
has a sovereign wherewith to pay for 
his ticket; if the issuers of bank- 
notes have sufficient to form the 
necessary reserve for meeting notes 
presented for payment, however large 
they may choose to consider that re- 
serve ought to be; if bankers can 
procure what they want for paying 
short over the counter; if every 
gentleman can obtain the sovereigns 
he fancies he ought to carry in his 
pocket,—if all these wants are amply 
and abundantly satisfied, then, we 
say, England has gold enough, and to 
import any more is as irrational as to 
export it to Australia, or to 

coals to Newcastle. This is the 
plain, direct, irresistible conclusion 
to which the common-place prin- 
ciples, detailed above, inevitably 
lead : and one can only lift up one’s 
hands in wonder that the whole City 
should choose to shut its eyes to it so 
wilfully. 

The illusion which deceives the 
world seems to be that as gold is a 
very valuable commodity, and the 
sunenens object of .all labour and 
industry, neither man nor nation 
can have too much of it. Quite 
true, if only this gold could be used, 
and if it could be got for nothing: 
but people forget that every sover- 
eign brought into Kngland has to be 
paid for in full equivalent English 
merchandise, A sovereign costs as 
much to buy at New York as a 
pound’s worth of wheat: and there- 
fore the true question to be argued 
is, whether it is better for England 
to import the gold or the wheat: 
whether, in fact, it is desirable or 
profitable to send English merchan- 
dise to New York, for the express 
purpose of buying gold and bringing 
it to England. The language of the 
City and of currency-writers implies 
that it is always better to go and 
buy gold abroad and to import it 
into England. We say “always,” 
because in that lies the pinch of the 
question. The City articles of 
the Zimes, and all other news- 
papers, rejoice over arrivals of gold ; 
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they carefully inform traders of 
them ; they anticipate all sorts of 
good things from an increase of the 
yellow-coloured treasure. But they 
say nothing about arrivals of wheat : 
they expect no particular effects 
from them: they take them as mat- 
ters of course: they consider them 
to be interesting to corn merchants 
only.. Our assertion is exactly the 
reverse of this. We say, that it is 
far more important to import wheat 
from New York than gold, because 
the course of English trade is, as a 
rule, bringing in gold to a glutted 
market in England, whilst wheat is 
always required, and is of vital 
consequence for keeping her inha- 
bitants alive. Gold differsfrom corn 
in a capital point; gold lasts: it is 
not easily consumed ; a stock of it, 
once sufficient, needs but little re- 
plenishing. Corn, on the contrary, 
rapidly disappears by consumption, 
and, if not kept up by active impor- 
tation, speedily becomes deficient. 
And does the City reflect what is 
the meaning of a deficiency of corn 
in a country. which does not grow 
food enough for its inhabitants ? 
Oh! but trade sees to that, thinks 
the City; it is strong enough to 
avert such terrors. But is trade, 
then, not strong enoughto provide a 
sufficient supply of a metal which 
the public wants? And if it is, why 
this singular rejoicing over its arri- 
vals P We rejoice, is the reply, that 
trade is taking its right direction 
and fulfilling its most beneficial 
daty, in bringing us supplies of a 
commodity so particularly useful. 
But is gold more useful than corn ? 
we ask. Show that, and then we 
—— tegether. 

tus pursue this point a little 
farther. We know what becomes 
of the corn : it is turned into bread, 
it is eaten, and so sustains the life 
of man: but, in being eaten, it cis- 
appears. But what becomes of the 
gold ? Of course, if change is short, 
it is at once turned into sovereigns, 
and fills up the gap. But we are 
now arguing ou the supposition that 
the currency is full,—that every 
man, banker or other, who wants, 


not wealth, but that particular in-* 


strument called a sovereign, can get 
it. Well, the currency being full, 
as it always is in England, what is 
to be done with this half million of 
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gold which the Times tells us has 
just come in from Australia, or 
through favourable exchanges from 
the rest of the world? It cannot be 
eaten, nor drunken, nor put on any 
back as clothing : itis unfit to make 
tools with, or to make fireplaces of. 
No gentleman or lady will carry @ 
a sovereign the more when he hears 
of this arrival: not a shopkeeper 
will put a pound more into his till. 
The colossal transactions of London 
commerce will not employ a single 
additional one, for they are all car- 
ried on by bits of paper, by clerks 
and sums in arithmetic, at the clear- 
ing-house. Who, then, will use 
these sovereigns?—who will have 
them? No one: to the cellar they 
must go, to the lumber-room of the 
Issue Department, to be of no more 
use, physically and in themselves, 
than if they were so many pebbles. 
Ah, you say this, we shall be told, 
because you are ignorant of the 
great secret; you know nothing of 
the wonderful things which the gold 
lying there in the bank’s vaults, 
does for commerce, and finance, and 
the money market. But what are 
these wonderful things? That gold, 
we are informed, gives us more 
notes: for every five pounds put in 
the cellar there is a note taken out 
by the man who placed them there : 
and then it is imagined that the gold 
has been proved to be useful. Alas ! 
the gold still remains under lock 
and key, untouched, unhandled: and 
so long as it continues in that state, 
it might just as well have lain in 
its native ore in Australia. The 
nation has bought and paid for a 
commodity which it does not use. 
No doubt it obtains an increased 
supply of notes as the result of this 
importation ; but that fact does not 
show the importation to be useful. 
We have seen that, when there are 
sovereigns enough for their work, 
there is no room for more: no one 
will have to keep them: and it is 
the same with notes. Notes are 
only substitutes for sovereigns: 
and when an importer sends in his 
gold and gets notes, he only adds to 
a stock which is already sufficient. 
But even if it were otherwise, if 
the notes were really needed—as the 
Birmingham school and others, who 
ought to be more clear-headed, still 
maintain —the purchase ofgold abroad 
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is not the only way of procuring these 
notes. Scotland has a large supply 
of good notes, without iene of 
gold. There isa large mass of country 
notes in England, equally unbought by 
gold. It isthe Bank Charter Act of 
1844 which has made the purchase of 
gold the necessary condition of ob- 
taining notes: and if it were found 
that the public demanded and could 
keep in circulation an increased quan- 
tity of notes, it would be easy, with- 
out any violation of its principle, to 
amend the Act, and to authorise a 
larger issue than fourteen millions 
covered by securities. Iu this way 
more notes could easily be procured. 
Bat, in truth, the working of improved 
civilisation leads daily to a diminish- 
ing demand for bank-notes. Banks 
spring up in swelling numbers: pay- 
ment by cheques is ever on the in- 
crease : clearing-houses are advanc- 
ing: and every new clearing-house 
sweeps away a large use of coin and 
notes. 

But, in truth, all this commotion 
about the special importance of a 
supply of gold and notes is purely 
fictitious—it has no foundation in 
fact. Immeasurably the largest pro- 

ortion ofexchanges are accomplished 
. transfers of debts, by paper and 
accounts, by bills and cheques, by 
shop-debtsandclearing-houses. What 
is left for coin aad notes to do is 
trifling in the extreme. It was put 
in evidence before Parliament, that 
out of a million of payments in one 
year by Todd, Morrison, & Co., only 
the insignificant sum of £37,000 was 


= in gold and notes. It is ridicu- 


ous to suppose that this house, or 
another body of merchants, can feel 
the slightest uneasiness of ever run- 
ning short of gold or notes. The 
wealth of England is notin Lombard 
Street, but ouly bits of paper and 
lines in ledgers. A bank is only an 
accountant’s office—nothing more. 
It receives bills and cheques trom one 
set of people, and gives credit in 
books to another. The transactions 
which a bank performs by meaus of 
goldand notes are not worth speaking 
of. The gold and notes which it 
finds in the till at night are ouly the 
balance of the transactions of the day ; 


they give no measure of what the 


bank has paid or received, whether 
it was much or little. They are the 
difference, the balance only. It is 


just the same with foreign trade. An 
enormous fuss is made about the ex- 
changes, as if foreign commerce was 
carried on by the outflow or influx of 
gold. We meet with the same fact 
over again aswith a bank. The gold 
which passes between two countries 
(unless one be a producer of gold, and 
has gold for the staple of its trade) is 
but the balance of the transactions 
accomplished. Foreign trade is 
carried on by paper, by bills. Eng- 
land sends iron to Calcutta, and the 
value of the iron is set down in instru- 
ments of debt called bills. India 
replies with an export of indigo, which 
also gets itself expressed in like certi- 
ficates or bills : and then the balance 
is struck. If the bills give the same 
figures on both sides, the affair is 
closed ; if there is preponderence on 
one side, a commodity must pass to 
effect equilibrium, and that com- 
modity is gold. What can it signify 
on which side the gold must be given 
or received? The only matter of 
moment is, whether India has bought 
too much iron, or England received 
too little indigo. The gold—the in- 
terposed commodity, the commodity 
which is not sought for its own sake, 
but solely because something possessed 
of value must pass to make the pay- 
ments and receipts equal on both 
sides—is quite insignificant. No 
private person collects sovereigns for 
their own sake, as a picture, or a 
horse, ora book; he gathers them 
only to part with them in meking 
purchases, or paying debts, or buying 
investments. They are means, not 
an end—tools, strictly und accurately. 
In the same way foreign trade has 
not gold for its object (for then 
Australia and California would haye 
no foreign trade, and must starve, or 
go naked), but solely the exchange 
of the productions of different coun- 
tries and climates. A merchant who 
sends out a cargo of iron to Calcutta 
would not bring back sovereigns if he 
could help it. He orders a return 
cargo of sugar, or indigo, or cotton ; 
and if this is so, how is it that the 
City articles exult over the arrival of 
gold, and thereby condemn the 
merchant for importing the inferior 
wealth into England? The man who 
buys, whether in England or abroad, 
prefers the thing he purchases to his 
money; what else did he get his 
money for but to buy withit? The 
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current opinion that a favourable 
exchange and imports of gold are the 
really good things turns foreign trade 
into a folly. It makes the merchant 
go to India to fetch gold, in order 
that he may buy with it in England 
the sugar and indigo which he wants. 
Why not rather buy the sugar and 
indigo in India with the iron he sent 
out, and leave the gold alone at Cal- 
cutta? The City view would have 
the gold make two idle voyages 
across the Atlantic, first to England, 
to pay for iron, and back to New 
York to buy corn. What sense is 
there in this ? 

Yes, reply the opponents of this 
plain and simple view—and their 
name is legion—it is here precisely, 
in procuring at a given moment a 
large supply of the balancing com- 
modity, that the great importance 
of gold comes forth. Occasions 
will recur when an unusual demand 
springs up. A large loan is con- 
tracted for Spain, for Peru, for 
Italy, or any other country. It is 
a specific want, which must be im- 
mediately met, for trade has not 
had time to adjust itself to its new 
situation, so as to furnish an ade- 
quate supply of bills. Stocks of 
gold, therefore, must be kept, as of 
tea, sugar, or cotton. No wonder, 
therefore, if the City, which con- 
tracts for these loans, is very sensi- 
tive at all times as to the existence 
of this necessary raw material for 
carrying out its operations. 

Quite true again. The principle 
is just, the doctrine sound; the 
fallacy lies in its application. What 
the City intends to insinuate is that 
some special care should be taken 
about a stock of gold, beyond that 
of any other commodity; whilst 
the true view is, that the requisite 
stock of gold should be kept in the 
same way, in the same degree, ac- 
cording to the varyin 


circum- 
stances of each, as a stock of every 
other commodity. Gold falls under 


the same laws as other commodi- 
ties, says common sense, but that 
is not what the City means and 
teaches. Gold has a special and 
exceptional importance of its own, 


and therefore the stock of it has 


an exceptional importance ; that is 
the City view, and it is false. No 


doubt extraordinary supplies of gold 
are sometimes wanted, as, for in- 


Gold. 
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stance, when a bad harvest has 
necessitated extraordinary purchases 
of grain abroad; but the same 
thing is true of other commodi- 
ties Great supplies of cotton are 
sorely needed now in England: at 
times timber has been very scarce = 
meat is anything but abundant ; 
and, for our part, we had much 
rather see arrivals of sheep and 
oxen announced in the paper than 
gold; and, let the City say what it 
pleases, would reduce the rate of 
discount far more certainly than 
heaps of gold would or could do. 
But what the City wishes to be 
understood is, that a deficiency of 
gold is a calamity—an event preg- 
nant with peculiar and terrible 
disaster. On this ground it claims 
special provisions for the mainten- 
ance of a stock of this mysterious 
metal: it invokes the aid of the 
law: it rejoices that the Bank Act 
of 1844 has been so constructed 
that many millions of gold more 
than are required for paying notes 
on demand are always stored away 
in the Bank’s vaults, because, if a 
sudden loan required gold for ex- 
portation, the contractors have only 
to present notes, and the wished- 
for commodity is at once procured. 
A very pretty piece of ingenious 
sophistry, it must be admitted. It 
is plain enough that if a great 
financier has engaged to supply im- 
mediately three or four millions’ 
worth of a particular metal to Spain 
or Italy, it is extremely interesting 
and pleasant to him ‘to know that 
he can put his hands on that com- 
modity whenever he pleases; but 
why his feelings should be more 
consulted, or be of more impor- 
tance than those of a coal merchant, 
whose ships a foul wind is keeping 
back, is not so evident. If the City 
eople mean that they carry on the 
Pullion trade, and that, as dealers 
in this merchandise, they lay stress 
on having a good stock on hand, 
nothing can be more natural: but 
why the nation should keep up that 
stock for them, at a loss of a million 
a year to its capital and income— 
for such it can be proved to be—it is 
for them to show. Anyhow, it is 
satisfactory to remark that this argu- 
ment places the supply of gold on its 
true basis—the supply of a given 
commodity : it contains no reference 
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to currency, or to gold as money and 
the parent of low discount : it treats 
gold as a metal simply. The asser- 
tion belongs exclusively to the bul- 
lion trade. It would be enough to 
say that what in reality is demanded 
is —— for this trade by law, 
and that consideration alone disposes 
of the question. But it may be fur- 
ther asked, in the way of comfort to 
these dealers, what special cause 
have they for uneasiness about the 
procuring of their particular mer- 
chandise when it is needed? One 
can conceive a contractor for coals at 
Hong Kong, or bricks in mid-winter, 
or iron-plates at Chatham, at times 
feeling very unhappy: but why a 
t financial house should be miser- 
able about being able to deliver the 
gold it has engaged to supply, is 
really incomprehensible. If it is 
not to be had in London, there is 
plenty to be bought in France, Hol- 
nd, and other countries ; with rail- 
ways and steamboats it can be 
brought into London in forty-eight 
hours. The alarm is absurd. The 
Bank of France acts on this plan: 
it buys as it has need; and occasion- 
ally the Bank of England has sold 
gold to its sister at Paris. But the 
very mention of such a proceeding 
makes Lord Overstone start with 
horror; no one, says he, would 
think of such a system. Why, he 
has not told us. England does act 
on this system with corn, for the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws makes us de- 
pendent for food on purchases 
abroad. It would be wei! if the 
difference of the two cases were 
clearly stated. It may happen, no 
doubt, that the buyer of gold for a 
loan may at times pay a somewhat 
higher price for this metal, but that 
is only an incident common to all 
trades ; it establishes no distinction 
between the gold trade and all the 
rest. 

But our adversaries will not yet 
confess that they are routed: they 
will still fight behind two more posi- 
tions. They will maintain that the 
harm resulting from a scarcity of 
gold is something quite peculiar ; 
and further, that gold as it flows in 
brings with it cheap and ready dis- 
count to the money-market. Both 
these statements are pure fallacies, 
The first appeals to the imagination. 
Conceive the horror, they cry, of a 


Gold, 
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suspension of cash payments: it is 
the deluge come at last. Bankers, 
merchants, traders, are all pledged to 
make their payments in gold. What 
may not happen if no gold is to be 
procured? Take courage, good 
friends, we reply. Cash payments 
have been suspended in bygone days 
by law, and the country did not find 
itself ruined thereby. Nay, the law 
positively forbade gold being paid by 
the Bank of England; did the City 
explode with terror and bankruptcy P 
Nothing of the kind. Those were 
days of severe trial for this nation ; 
gold was not to be obtained, and yet 
a gigantic war was successfully pro- 
secuted, large armies received their 
pay, unheard-of loans were con- 
tracted, and an immense develop- 
ment imparted to trade and manu- 
factures. Does that look as if gold 
could not become scarce like other 
metals without inflicting some very 
special harm? Nay, more; if there 
must be gold enough to meet every 
obligation to pay in gold, the whole 
community, City and all, are living 
over the burning fires of a volcano. 
Every creditor in this country has the 
right of enforcing the discharge of 
his claim in sovereigns (for, if paid in 
notes, he can send them on instantly 
to the Bank for gold); and if every 
creditor chose to enforce his right 
at ten o’clock to-morrow morning, 
dukes, commoners, and tradesmen 
alike, would all be involved in one 
common bankruptcy. They know 
that they are liable to have such a 
demand made upon them ; they know 
that it would be physically impossible 
to find the gold which the law holds 
them bound to pay; but are they 
made unhappy by this knowledge % 
Do we hear men in the streets asking 
their neighbours whether gold has 
arrived to-day to be ready by 
noon to-morrow? Nothing of the 
kind ; because they know also that 
life is made up of exchanges, and 
that almost every one will accept the 
transfer of a sound debt as the dis- 
charge of his claim; every one will 
take notes or cheques ; and notes and 
cheques are only debts transferred. 
The duke gets his rent in bits of 
paper, and he pays for his expendi- 
ture pgs in bits of paper; they 
do the work of giving him the com- 
mand of his income, and of faci 
the liabilities of his spending, an 
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that is all that is required. Suspen- 
sion of cash payments is an ugly 
phrase, with a very unpleasant 
sound, yet it may describe a very 
harmless affair. The suspension of 
cash payments bya bank which has 
lost its money, and may not pay five 
shillings in the pound, is a very dis- 
astrous occurrence ; only it does not 
happen because gold is scarce in Eng- 
land, but because it is scarce for 
those who have lost the property 
wherewith to buy it. But the sus- 
oom of cash payments by a per- 
ly solvent person, be he man or 
bank, simply because he cannot get 
change, is a very innocuous event. 
If solvent banks could not pay gold 
because there was none to be pro- 
cured in town, they would send for 
some abroad ; meanwhile, they would 
issue bills or promissory-notes; the 
world would take them freely, and 
proceed on its way as before. 

We have reached the grand strong- 
hold at last ; gold cheapens discount, 
and sheds ease on the money-market. 
How so? By putting sovereigns in 
the hands of a banker, who lends 
them out on bills. But does he lend 
them out on bills? Do those who 
obtain discount carry away bags of 
sovereigns from the bank? [as any- 
one seen the porters with sacks on 
their shoulders? The sovereigns, we 
say, are not lent; they are not the 
thing that is wanted; command of 
capital, power to buy sugar or wool, 
or to pay liabilities becoming due— 
that is what is wanted, and it is ob- 
tained by lines in ledgers placing 
sums to men’s accounts, or cheques, 
er other contrivances. The newly- 
arrived sovereigns having no work 
which belongs to them to do, cannot 
come into circulation. Oh, but they 
go into the banker’s reserve, and 
make him willing to lend? To de- 
termine that point, thé sovereigns 
must be compared with another com 
modity of the same value to be im- 

rted ; for the true issue is whether, 
in order to make discount or lending 
easier in Evgland, one hundred thou- 
sand sovereigas or one hundred thou- 
sand pounds’ worth of cotton, ought 
to be bought at New York. We 
have just seen what destiny awaits 
the sovereigns: they cross the Atlan- 
tic on their road to a vault. How is 
it with the cottonP It comes to 
London and is sold ; and the proceeds 
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are deposited with the banker. His 
reserve is strengthened by precisely 
the same amount in both cases. 
What difference can be pointed out 
in his ability or his willingness to 
lend? Meanwhile the cotton be- 
comes capital, and is employed in in- 
dustry. It cheapens discount. The 
importation of a Raffaelle would not 
cheapen discount: it would make it 
dearer : it would be a loss of means, 
But the cotton is an increase of 
means: it feeds industry with its 
profits and wages: it supplies a de- 
mand, making one manufacturer the 
less seeking resources from the 
money-market to enable him to get 
raw material for his mill. But these 
sovereigns which come to a country 
which has gold change enough never 
are capital, but only a means by 
which the banker transfers the use of 
English capital down at Manchester, 
Leeds, or somewhere else, from one 
man to another; and that the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the cotton would 
have done precisely as well. In truth, 
a banker seems to argue in some 
such manner as this. A hundred 
thousand sovereigns have been 
brought to me to-day ; I am so much 
the stronger ; I have so much more 
to lend. There is both truth and 
error in these words. There is truth, 
if the meaning intended to be con- 
veyed be, that, if in the course of 
the day the lendings of the bank 
have been £100,000 less than its re- 
ceipts, and that consequently its ba- 
lance or reserve is stronger by that 
sum in notes and coin. It is per- 
fectly true that such an increase of 
its reserve strengthens a bank ; but 
that is not the question in debate. 
This increase of cash in the reserve 
means simply that the bank has 
called in its loans, has lent less, has 
afforded diminished accommodation 
to borrowers: it has strengthened 
itself at the expense of the money- 
market. This is the key-stone of all 
the confusion. The City fails to dis- 
tinguish between gold obtained for a 
reserve by the increase of deposits or 
the diminution of loans in the ordi- 
nary course of a bank’s business, and 
gold added to it by an import from 
the gold countries. The former gold 
is the natural gold of the circulation 
—the gold that stays out and moves 
about because it has work to do ; be- 
cause there are transactions which it 
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is the best instrument for settling. It 
is on the latter gold—the gold as we 
gay, in excess—that the dispute runs. 
The true issue turns on these chance 
arrivals of one hundred thousand 
sovereigns from Australia, which are 
lodged in the bank, the rest of its 
business going on as before. We say 
in this case that it is a fallacy to say 
that the bank has so many more 
sovereigns to lend. It cannot and 
does not lend them, for the simple 
reason that there is no one to borrow 
them. Whatever the bank may 
choose to do, the sovereigns will not 
come into circulation ; the borrowers 
will not take them away ; there is no 
use to which they can be applied. 
They remain as a security, as a value ; 
but so would be a dock-warrant for 
wine, ora deposit of consols. Sove- 
reigns that cannot be got rid of never 
can be anything but a pledge for 
their value; they may induce the 
banker to lend his credit, they may 


- serve as a cause for capital—capital 


foreign to themselves—being passed 
from one man’s ownership to an- 
other’s; but they cannot be lent 
themselves; they are no addition to 
the capital of the country, and it is 
upon the supply of capital that the 
rate of interest for its use, the rate of 
discount, entirely depends. 

But we have something more than 
general reasoning to sustain us—we 
an appeal to a fact which ought long 
ago to have taught the City the ab- 
surdity of lookivg to the imports and 
exports of gold fur indication of the 
wealth to be expected in the money- 
market. Gold is abundant, but in- 
terest is very high at Melbourne. 
Gold is ever pouring from the mines 
into its banks; but it has no influence 
on discount. Do writers of City 
articles ever try to explain to them- 
selves a fact which demolishes their 
theory, and throws ridicule on their 
announcements? Do they ever ask 
themselves why gold should produce 
one effect at Melbourne and another 
in England? Do they inquire why 
it is that gold does not cheapen dis- 
count in Australia? A moment’s 
Consideration would have shown 
them that an increase of the stock of 
an unused metal cannot act on in- 
terest because it is not capital, and 
cannot become capital except by 
exportation. Can it be doubtful that 


iif English merchants were to take 


the fancy of accumulating twenty 
millions’ worth of wine or timber, for 
which there was no consumptive de- 
mand, that they would raise a tem- 
pest in the money-market? What 
would be true of wine, would it not 
be true of gold also? London, we 
contend, is permanently in the same 
state as Melbourne. Just as the dig- 
gings over-supply Melbourne, so the 
transit trade over-supplies London 
with gold. We can draw no distinc- 
tion between the general condition 
of each country in respect of gold. 
It is always good for Melbourne to 
export gold, and it is equally always 
good for London to do the same. 
Both towns have an article of great 
value, which it is most important to 
turn into capital. ‘Till exported, it 
can do no more for cheapening in- 
terest than if it were still in its mine, 
or were stored away inadock. The 
vaults of the wine department are 
positively only a dock for the unde- 
manded metal ; and what difference 
can it make to discount whether the 
dock-warrant tells of a million of 
metal or of wine ? 

But we do deny that, as an actual 
fact, much gold at the Bank is ac- 
companied by low rates, and little 
gold by high rates of discount ? We 
do deny that it is so always, and by 
virtue of an invariable law. We say 
that there is no relation of cause and 
effect between these two events; at 
the utmost, the state of the gold is 
only asymptom. The matter must 
be judged without reference to the 
arrivals of gold from Australia, 
even if low rates of interest co-exist 
with a large stock of bullion, the 
combination will not be the effect of 
those direct importations. It ail the 
gold mines were to cease produc- 
ing,immense fluctuations would still 
arise in the amount of bullion at the 
Bank: they are the necessary re- 
sults of fluctuations in trade. Every- 
thing here depends on the causes 
which generate the changes. Thus, 
when a bad harvest compels heavy 
and immediate purchases of corn 
abroad, the gold will flow out; it 
is the first srd easiest commodit 
to buy with, and at such a time hi 
rates and pressure wil prevail in the 
money-market. The crisis of 1847 
is an instance in point ; for in that 
year there was a scarcity of food, of 
cotton, and of capital,—food, wages, 
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and tools having been sunk in the 
construction of railways without 
return. But the pressure came not 
from the gold going out, but from 
the loss of capital, from the poverty 
for the time Scie of the country. 
Again, gold will accumulate if from 
any cause purchases abroad rela- 
tively to exports diminish : but if 
the diminished purchases are the 
result of lessened means, or if the 
augmented exports denote excess of 
manufacturing industry and undue 
consumption of capital at home, in 
both cases there will be a deficiency 
of capital, and high rates will be 
joined to abundant gold. Or again, 
if without any increase of expendi- 
ture, the army and navy were so 
located as to require some millions 
more coin than usual, gold would 
flow from the vaults, and yet no 


[March 
effect be produced on discount. And 
facts bear out the correctness of this. 
view; for it will be found on the 
examination of a long period that 
all kinds of rates of discount have 
accompanied all kinds of quantities 
of the stock of bullion. 

It is unnecessary to say more. 
We end as we began. Gold is sim- 
ply a metal endowed with certain 
physical properties which fit it to 

erform a certain work in the world. 

t stands on the same level as all 

other commodities, distinguished by 
its own qualities as they are by 
theirs, possessing its own aptitudes 
for service as each of the rest pos- 
sesses its own respectively, in no 
sense superior to them as wealth, 
and subject to the same universal 
law of supply and demand which 
governs all alike. 


THE ROYAL MINT. 


Atmost incessantly since the great 
Californian and Australian gold dis- 
coveries has the Royal Mint been 
engaged in the production of those 
metallic miniature portraits of the 
Queen which are so pleasant to look 
a and so very much sought 
r. The internal arrangements 
of the leviathan money-manufactory 
are, however, much less familiarly 
known than the coins which issue 
from it. The number of visitors 
ermitted to enter its mystic walls 
is necessarily few; and, although 
some accounts of the various pro- 
cesses of the art of coining have 
been published, yet, for the most 
part, they have failed in conveying 
very correct impressions of those 
rocesses to Her Majesty’s lieges. 
t is our purpose, therefore, to 
supply such facts in connexion 
with ‘“‘ money-making” as shall be 
at once authentic and complete. 

In the early Saxon and Norman 
periods, there existed in England a 
variety of mints in different parts 
of the kingdom, and sometimes two 
_or three distinct mints in the same 
city. In some cases these came 
under the direct control of the 
reigning monarch, in others of some 
favoured prelate or subject. They 





were each worked by a single- 
Master, who, with sundry journey- 
men coiners, or moneyers, conducted 
the simple processes of coining then, 
practised; and this man was held, 
under heavy penalties, responsible 
for the quality of the coins issued. 
The minting apparatus was portable, 
and each monarch or prelate in his 
prea through the country took 

is mint and his money-makers 
with him, as valuable travelling 
companions. Towards the close of 
the twelfth century, a partial con- 
solidation of these petty mints 
took place. At the commencement 
of the thirteenth century some 
amended processes in the manu- 
facture of coins were introduced 3. 
and in the year 1279 all the Royal 
Mints were consolidated under one 
general Mintmaster. 

In the reign of Henry VIL, 
1486-1509, sovereigns, shillings, and 
sixpences were introduced into the 
coinage, and some changes of minor 
importance in the management of 
the Mint occurred. Between the 


“years 1561 and 1578, the “‘ mill and 


screw” processes of minting were 
first employed, and these constitu- 
ted a gigantic mechanical stride in 
the art of money-making. Prior to 
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this, the mould and the hammer had 
been the principal media for the 
production of coins. In 1662, some 
improved machinery, invented by 
one Blondeau, a Frenchman, was 
erected in the Royal Mint, then, 
for safety, existing in the Tower of 
London. After much opposition 
from the Moneyers, Blondeau’s 
coining machinery, which was a 
modification of the mill and screw 
ress system, succeeded admirably. 
t produced larger quantities of 
coin—and those of a _ superior 
uality—than could be effected by 
the old plans of minting. 

From this date forward successive 
improvements were made in the 
mechanical arrangements of the 
Royal Mint, but they were of com- 
paratively little value; and, up to 
the year 1810, the rolling mills were 
worked by horses ; the cutting-out 
and stamping machinery by manual 
labour. 

Owing to thedeplorable deteriora- 
tion and scarcity of the copper 
coinage in the year 1787, the 
Government resorted to a very ex- 
traordinary expedient. ‘They gave 
permission to the public to coin 
pence, half-pence, and farthings for 
themselves! No restrictions were 
made as to the designs and the 
weight of the different denomina- 
tions, and the consequence was that, 
very soon, an infinite variety of 
loca! copper tokens made their ap- 
pearance in circulation. They were 
ornamented with every kind of de- 
vice and inscription, and created 
indescribable confusion. In 1797 it 
was determined that contractors 
should be employed to supplement 
the exertions of the Royal Mint in 
the striking of an entirely new and 
uniform copper currency; and 
Messrs. Boulton and Watt, who had 
had considerable experience in the 
manufacture of tokens, undertook 
the first contract with the State. 
This eminent firm erected machinery 
to be worked by steam power, at 
their establishment at Soho, near 
Birmingham; and, by dint of a 
skilful development of their great 
mechanical ability, they con- 
structed a more perfect mint 
than had ever before existed. By 
the end of 1797 the contractors 
managed to strike 5,000 tons of 
penny and twopenny pieces, weigh- 


ing respectively one and two ounces 
each, and these were commonly de- 
nominated the “cart-wheel” coin- 
age. The local token thenceforward 
fell into disrepute, and private coin- 
ing received its death-blow. New 
contracts were taken by the same 
firm, and thus affairs went on till 
the year 1806. The rapid growth 
of trade now caused an increased 
demand for coin, and the question 
of establishing a new National Mint 
began to be discussed in Parliament 
and in the papers of the day. 
Somerset House was at first sug- 
gested as a proper place for conver- 
sion into a money manufactory, but 
this idea was abandoned It was 
said it was too far from the Bank 
of England, and not sufficiently 
protected; and, eventually, a site 
on Tower Hill, and which was 
covered by the Tower guns, was 
chosen. Money was voted for the 
purpose of erecting the Mint; and, 
under the auspices of Smirie, the 
celebrated architect, the edifice, of 
whose “ inner life’ we are presently 
to speak, soon arose. 

In 1820 the existing Royal Mint of 
England, situate at the lower end of 
the Minoriesand closetotheentrance 
to the St. Katherine’s Docks, Tower 
Hill, was completed. Messrs. Boul- 
ton and Watt supplied the steam- 
engines ; and the not less eminent 
firm of John Rennie and Sons the 
rolling-mills and other machinery. 
The cost of the entire structure, in- 
clusive of property purchased and 
pulled down to make room for it, 
was £250,000. The first coinage 
which took place within the New 
Mint was oneof copper; but it is 
not necessary for us at present to 
trace the cakenenet coinage of the 
precious metals which have gone 
on there. Our mission, now, is to 
describe the place and processes 
practiced inside it, and on that mis- 
sion let us embark. 

The visitor to the Mint, after 
having had his name entered in a 
book kept for such entries, passes, 
with a guide, into the Central Hall 
of the Mint. This contains two 
sets of scales surmounting tables, 
and desks for the convenience of 
the various Check-officers. The 
larger scales are for the weighment 
of ingots, bars, and coins of silver 
and bronze, and the smaller for 
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those of gold. Since these scales 
are the’ arbitere in the case of all 
such metals passing into or out of 
the establishment, it is needless to 
state that they are admirable speci- 
mens of exact workmanship. All 
weighments through them are made 
to the exactitude of one-hundredth 
part of an ounce; for though no 
decimal system of coinage has as 
yet been adopted, the decimal 
system of weights has prevailed in 
the Royal Mint for several years. 
It may be stated here, that as re- 
gards coinages of gold and silver, 
the wants of the Bank of England 
govern completely the action of the 
Mint. When gold coin, from any 
cause, flows out freely from the 
coffers of the Bank—and the Ameri- 
can war was one of the causes 
producing that effect—notice is sent 
to the Mint, and bullion quickly 
follows the notice. If silver coin 
be required for the. service of 
the same “old lady,” the Master 
of the Mint purchases the raw 
material in the market, and sets 
about converting it into the manu- 
factured. In the matter of bronze 
coin, the Bank does not interfere 
with the Mint, but leaves it to deal 
directly with the communityat large. 


[March 


As the difference in the mode of 
treating the various metals at the 
Royal Mint are but slight, we shall 
confine our attention principally to 
gold, and as we pass on, inciden- 
tally refer to the less valuable 
materials. 

An importation of ingots of gold 
having reached the Mint, the first 
gr would be to weigh them ; 
this is done in the presence of a 
Bank officer, to whom a receipt, 
duly signed by the Master or his 
deputy, is given. Assay-pieces— 
tiny chips of gold cut from each 
ingot with a “cold” chisel—are 
next taken; and these are num- 
bered, so that the particular ingot 
from which any chip has been cut 
may be recognised. The Mint 
Assayer tests these chips, and re- 
ports as to their “ betterness” or 
*‘worseness than standard. If 
they are neither better nor worse, 
which is usually the case, the in- 
gots are “passed.” The Melter is 
next called upon to receive them 
from the Mint-office: and then, 
again weighed, they are delivered 
into his custody. Workmen next 
convey the ingots down a tramway 
at the back of the Central Office, to 


THE MELTING HOUSE. 


This building occupies one side 
of a large quadrangle, the other 
three sides being occupied respec- 
tively by the Great Rolling Room, 
the Coining Press Room, and the 
main building itself. At the Melt- 
ing House the precious freight is 
received, and again are the ingots 
weighed—tbis time in the presence 
of the workmen to whom they are 
to be entrusted for conversion into 
bars. This operation performed, 
the ingots are charged in companies 
of six into plumbago crucibles, to- 
gether with such an amount of alloy 
as the Assayer’s Report may war- 
rant. As the ingots are each eight 
inches long, three inches wide, and 
one inch in thickness, and valued 
at £800. it is clear that each eru- 
cible, when duly loaded, is worth 
£4,800. There are seven furnaces 
for the reception of the potted gold, 
and fifty crucibles per day are not 
unfrequently passed through this 
ordeal by coke, thus giving an ag- 
gregate value of £250,000! 


It does not require a long time, 
so fervent is the heat of the air 
furnaces, to reduce the rigid blocks 
of gold to fluidity; and when 
melted, the mass is stirred, so as 
to blend intimately the alloy (of 
copper) with it. The bar moulds 
are meaztime prepared to receive 
the precious contents of the cru- 
cibles. These moulds are made of 
east iron, which must be quite free 
from flaw or fissure, and have been 
planed smooth from end to end. 
‘They are placed vertically, in rows, 
on astrong frame fitted with wheels, 
and eee y along a miniature 
railway. ach mould is put to- 
gether in halves, so as to allow of 
easy separation when the metal 
poured into them solidifies. Let 
us suppose, then, that the metal in 


_No. 1 crucible is fused, the work- 


men prepared, and al! other ar- 
rangements perfected. Well, the 
pourer, by aid of a kind of lever re- 
sembling much an iron pump-bandle, 
and fitted with a ring which clasps 
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the crucible, raises the latter from 
its fiery seat. Another workman in- 
stantly attaches to the lever a hook, 
dependent by a chain from the roof. 
This supports the weight of the cra- 
cible, and leaves the pourer free to 
guide it to the mouth of the first 
mould. He pours a portion of the 
charge cautiously into it, and 
watches, both by eye and ear, for 
its filling. On the metal reaching 
the top of the mould, the frame is 

ushed slightly forward, andanother 
ie is cast, and another, and another 
until the series of moulds in that 
frame are full, or the crucible is 
empty. Other frames and other 
crucibles are dealt with in a manner 
precisely similar, until the day’s 
melting is completed. 

One by one the moulds are now 
taken apart, and their tenants, re- 
moved by the assistance of tongs 
and strong arms, are indulged with 
acold bath. They are next trimmed, 
and are ready for transmission to 
the next department. The dimen- 
sions of golden bars at this stage 
are— 


Length, Breadth. Thickness. 
Half Sovereign 24in. Ijin. lin. 
Sovereign . . 2lin. 1l3in. lin. 


Once more a weighing takes place— 
for the purpose, this time, cf assur- 
ing the Officer of Meltings that he 
has received back, in the bar form, 
all the gold he gave out as ingots. 
Satisfied on this important point, 
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the entire batch of bars are recon- 
veyed, per tramway and omnibus 
trucks, to the Central Office, to be 
once again passed through the scales. 
The officer from the Coining Rooms 
attends on this occasion, and, after 
duly writing his receipt, receives 
them into his eharge. 

In the case of Silver Meltings 
the modus operandi is similar in 
principle, but on a largerscale. The 
ingots are each thirteen inches in 
length, five inches in width, and four 
inches deep; the weight 1000 
ounces, and the value £250. The 
pots in which they are melted are 
of wrought-iron, and three ingots 
constitute a “charge.” Swinging 
cranes are used for lifting the pots 
from the furnaces, and their con- 
tents are poured into the moulds by- 
means of a machine. The resulting 
bars of silver would be, for the dif- 
ferent denominations of coin, of the 
following dimensions :— 

Length. Breadth. Thickness, 
Florin . . . 2lin. 2hin. lin. 
Shilling . . . 2lin. 1$in. lin. 
Sixpence . . 2lin. lin. lin. 
Threepence. . 2lin. jin. lin. 
Fourpence—obsolete _-_ = 


So much in relation to Silver Cast- 
ing. Bronze is cast in a similar 
manner, the bars being thinner and 
broader slightly. To return to the 
Gold bars. These are next trans- 
mitted to 


THE GREAT ROLLING ROOM, 


which contains six pairs of lamina- 
ting rolls, driven by ponderous 
machinery attached to a forty-horse- 
power steam-engine. The main por- 
tion of the wheels and gearing of 
this department are under ground, 
and itis not necessary for our pur- 
pose that they should be described. 
The rolls are of dimensions varying 
from 14 inches in diameter, and 20 
inches in length, down to 10 inches 
diameter and 12 inches in length. 
There are, besides the rolls named, 
annealing furnaces, cutting shears, 
and other appliances necessary for 
the carrying on of the operations 
in the great Rolling Room, with a 
description of which let us now 
proceed. The officer, then, has ar- 
rived with his treasure, aud weighed 
it forth to his workmen. The ma- 


chinery is moving onward in a calm, 
but apparently determined manner ; 
and to the mill before named, a 
batch of the bars aretaken. They 
are placed on an iron-faced table, 
and the space between the two rolls 
—whose faces are as hard as steel— 
and as bright as the bars of a well- 
polished drawing-room stove — is 
regulated by the handle and index 
at the top of the mill. One bar is 
now ‘ offered” to the rolls, which 
instantly accept it, and carry it for- 
cibly between them, and into the 
hands of a workman stationed to 
receive it. Let us examine it now. 
Its surface is bright from compres- 
sion, its length is increased, and in 
place of being one inch, it is only 
seven-eighths of an inck in thick 
ness. Lamination has evidently »- 
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One by one the entire batch 
is now passed through the same 
process, and with the same results. 
The receiver at the back of the mill 
returns his ‘‘ receipts’—the elon- 

ted bars—to the iron table. The 

andles and index of the mill are 
again put into requisition, the rolls 
are made to approach yet more 
closely, and again the bars are 
pas between them. Further 
elongation at the expense of thick- 
ness follows, and again and again 
the compressing process does its 
work. ‘The bars have now, though 
perfectly cold when first put through 
the mill, become hot, and the work- 
men have donned their gloves, made 
of the thickest hides. Their next 
aim is to reduce the bars to shorter 
lengths, for they are now about four 
feet in length, and less than one- 
fourth their original thickness. 

On an iron truck they are drawn 
te the ponderous shears, opening and 
shutting their steel jaws as if hun- 
gering for their prey. A gauge, 
placed at the back of the shears, 
re tes the length of the cuttings, 
and speedily the work of oo 
tion, so to speak, goes on. Each 
bar is thus cut into five short 
lengths, andin detachments of five 
they are are put into cylindrical 
copper tubes, fitted with covers of 
the same metal and made air-tight 
with lutings of fire-clay. This is 
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preparatary to the process of an- 


nealing ; for the compression to 
which the bars have been subjected 
Sgr has made them very hard. 
e tubes are now placed on small 
iron carriages, and submitted, with 
their loads, to the action of a re- 
verberatory furnace. About twenty 
minutes’ baking alters the temper 
of the gold materially ; and after 
being submitted in a hot state to a 
cold-water bath, it becomes per- 
fectly soft and malleable. After 
this operation, the bars are conveyed 
to the smaller series of rolling mills, 
where, by a repetition of “ pinches,” 
they are yet further attenuated, 
until they assume the proportions 
of ribands rather than bars, and are 
henceforth denominated,technically, 
“fillets.” Each strip of metal is 
now about four feet in length, and 
of just sufficient breadth to allow of 
two sovereigns being punched from 
any portion of it. A graduated steel 
auge is applied to the fillets as they 
eave the adjusting mill, to insure 
uniformity of thickness, and this is 
purposely left rather greater than 
that of the finished blank.The rolling 
room machinery has now performed 
its mission, and a balancing-up ot 
the work takes place. The waste 
ends, splinters, and debris, are col- 
lected for remelting, and the fillets 
are passed forward to 


THE ADJUSTING ROOM, 


The machines in this branch of 
the establishment arenot numerous, 
and they are driven also by subter- 
ranean shafting and pulleys. The 
Flatting-Mill is the first in order of 
these, and it consists of a pair of 
small steel rolls, mounted in a frame. 
The upper roll has three flat spaces 
on its surface, while the lower one 
is perfectly round. The fillets from 
the rolling-room are deposited in 
troughs placed beside the flatting- 
mill, and one by one their ends are 
introduced between the rolls. The 
introduction takes place at the mo- 
ment that a flat side of the upper 
roll, in the course of its slow revo- 
lution, permits the fillet to enter. 
Thus, the cylindrical portion of the 
same roll, a moment after, pinches 
the end of the fillet to the extent of 
two inches of its length, thus re- 


and ejects it. Another and another 
is introduced, pinched, and ejected 
in a similar manner, until the whole 
batch of fillets have undergone the 
same treatment, and have each one 
end made thinner than the other 
portion of its body. This prepares 
them for the next stage in their 
progress,which is a final adjustment 
of their thickness. The rolling oper- 
ation, it will be remembered, lef 
the fillets rather too thick for coin- 
ing into sovereigns. It is the mis- 
sion of what is called the Drawbench 
to reduce them to the exact thick- 
ness required. This machine was 
invented in 1816, by Sir John Bar- 
ton, of the Mint. It acts somewhat 
on the principle of a wire-drawing 
machine, and, in general appear- 
ance, is not dissimilar thereto. 

In recesses in the heads of this 


ducing it considerably inthickness, machine ere affixed horizontally 
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two pairs of small steel cylinders, 
each three inches long and three- 
fourth of an inch in diameter, and 
as hard and beautifully polished as 
fire, water, and the turning-lathe 
can make them. Each pair is so 
placed as that they cannot revolve, 
and one roll of each of them is 
laced immediately above its fellow. 

he distance between them is regu- 
lated by adjusting screws, indices, 
and levers, attached to the upper 
part of the ‘* heads,” and when in 
use for sovereigns, that distance is 
made precisely equal to the thick- 
ness of a blank, or uncoined sove- 
reign. For other coins of course 
the same rule applies. We have 
seen that the fillets have been 
inched at one end, and we now 
earn the utility of the squeezing to 
which they have been subjected. 
The thinned ends pass readily be- 
tween the cylinders, and project 
slightly beyond them. Allowing 
that two fillets have been so passed, 
the workman causes two locomotive 
“dogs,” to advance on miniature 
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wheels, and to bite with very sharp 
steel teeth the projecting ends. He 
next attaches the “ dogs”’ to a pair 
of endless chains, traversing the 
machine longitudinaily, and they 
draw the fillets forward between 
the cylinders, and thus equalise 
from one end to the other. Thus 
it fares with all the fillets, which 
are immediately after cut into short 
and handy lengths. A hand-press, 
with a cutter fitted to it, is used 
ever and anon by a workman, known 
as a “Tryer,” to test the accuracy 
of the machine’s action. The cutter 
is of precisely the diameter of the 
blank required, and a piece is 
punched from each shortened fillet 
and weighed. If the pieces thus 
tested are found more than one 
quarter of a grain above or below 
the standard weight of a sovereign, 
the Drawbench is readjusted until 
more accurate results are gained. 
The waste ends are next cut from 
the fillets for remelting, and the 
latter are advanced to 


THE CUTTING ROOM, 


which is one of the most handsome 
and noisy apartments of the Mint. 
It is circular, lofty, well-lighted, and 
supplied with twelve cutting- 
presses. These are arranged in a 
circular form above an iron plat- 
form, in which boxes are snugly 
placed for catching the blank sove- 
reigns as they fall from the presses. 
A boy attends each press, and feeds 
it with adjusted fillets. Motion is 
given to the whole by a series of 
vacuum pumps and a fly-wheel, 
which revolves horizontally in the 
midst of them. They rise and fall 
at a rate to produce ordinarily sixt 

pieces of whatever kind of blan 

coins may be required, the cutters 
and the power necessarily being ad- 


justible. 1 
The main portions of this ma- 
chine are the Punch, or cutter, and 


the Bolster, or bed. These must be 
very exactly turned and fitted, or 
the pieces, resulting from their use, 
would vary in weight. As the punch 
rises from each stroke, the boy in 
attendance takes care to advance his 
fillet, until it is perforated from end 
to end. The pieces fall through 
the bolster, which is hollow, into a 
box beneath, and repeated testings 
of their weight tak» place during the 
progress of the work. 

Allowing, now, that the fillets 
have all yielded the largest quantity 
of blanks possible to be obtained 
from them (and constant practice 
has made the lads employed in per- 
forating them expert and careful in 
this respect) they (the fillets) are 
bound up for remelting, whilst the 
blanks are passed forward in bags 
of 720 ounces, or 2,804 pieces, to 


THE WEIGHING ROOM, 


This is a noble room, a sort of 
Great Council Chamber, with twelve 
automaton judges under glass cases 
and sitting constantly in judgment. 
Arranged in a single line, under a 
small range of shafting dependent 
from the ceiling, are placed twelve 


weighing machines’ These are of 
the most delicate construction, and 
resemble much, at first sight, what 
are known as skeleton clocks. The 
duty of these is to weigh, singly, 
every blank piece of metal intended 
for coinage, from the florin down to 
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the sixpenny piece. We say from 
the florin downward, because, in 
dimensions, that is the largest coin 
now produced at the Mint—crowns 
and half-crowns have not been 
coined there for several years past. 
Each of the machines is fitted with 
a feeding tube of brass, and these 
are filled with blank pieces received 
from the cutting-presses. The tubes 
being placed at an angle, conduct 
the pieces down to the machines by 
anatural law. At the foot of the 
tube (taking one machine for facility 
of explanation) a small side of steel 
is seen to advance and recede : each 
time it advances it pushes before it 
the lowest piece in the tube, and 
leaves it, with the most dainty 
carefulness, on a small scale-table, 
or fan, attached to the beam of the 
machine. While resting in this 
position, which it does for the space 
about three seconds, the weight of 
the blank is taken, and its fate de- 
cided. Should it be found within 
the prescribed and legal limits of 
the weight of a sovereign, it will be 
conducted through a flattened tube 
into the medium compartment—the 
State-room of the automaton judge. 
If, however, it should prove more 
than one quarter of a grain heavier 
than standard, it will as certainly 
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find itself in a condemned cell, and 
if more than a quarter of a grain 
lighter, the same sad result follows. 
The machines, indeed, appear to do 
all but think. After the three 
seconds allowed for each “case,” 
the slide advances with the next 
candidate, which then precipitates 
its predecessor down the fortunate 
or the fatal tube, and takes its place 
at the bar of justice. 

These machines, which are of the 
most delicate construction, were 
made by Messrs. Napier, of Lon- 
don ; cost £200 each, and are infalli- 
ble in action. Formerly, twenty 
men were engaged to accompish in 
a day the quantity of work which 
they with ease and greater accuracy 
accomplish. In practice, about 
ninety-seven or ninety-eight blanks 
out of every hundred are accepted 
by the automatons, whilst the re- 
mainder are returned as defective 
to the melting-crucibles. Latterly, 
a scraping and filing machine has 
been introduced for reducing the 
weight of “two heavy” blanks— 
it is the invention of the Officer of 
the Weighing Room. After this 
ordeal of weighting, the sovereign 
blanks are all collected, and those 
which are good, placed in 720 ounce 
bags, are transferred to 


THE MARKING ROOM, 


the name of which conveys no idea 
of the nature of the operations 
conducted therein: In this room, 
however, the edges of the blanks 
are raised ; a sort of rim being made 
upon each. The object of this is to 
render the process of . stamping 
more easy. All coins have protect- 
ing edges upon them, and ‘ mark- 
ing” prepares them to receive the 
beading from the dies more readily. 
Avaluable machine has been recently 
invented for marking coins at the 
Mint, by a clever artificer of the 
establishment, and is now in daily 
use there. It consists of a steel 
disc, with a small groove on its 


side or face, and correspondin 
with a steel-grooved cheek shook 
opposite to it. 
with much rapidity, and the blanks, 
conducted by an iuclined tube, are 
made to revolve between the two 


The disc revolves 


grooves. They pass through the 
machine at the rate of six or seven 
hundred per minute, and fall ina 
stream into the basket placed to 
catch them. The blanks are, as it 
were, made thicker on their edges 
by marking, and slightly smaller in 
diameter than when punched from 
the fillets. They are now, there- 
fore, ready for 


THE ANNEALING ROOM, 


The Officer of this department 
takes especial care to subdivide each 
bag of gold into four parts; and 
thus, virtually, he counts the 
pieces; for, as the weighing-ma- 
chines have removed all irregular 
blanks from the mass, it is certain 


that each portion of 180 ounces will 
contain precisely 701 sovereigns. 
These parcels are henceforth named 
*journies,”’ from the French word 
journée, and they are placed ‘in 
small canvas bags. In this form 
they are handed to the workmen of 
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the Annealing Room, who forth- 
with proceed, by the aid of certain 
wooden trays with fluted bottoms, 
to get the blanks into the form of 
rouleauz. Next, cast-iron pans, 
each of sufficient capacity to 
hold four ‘‘journies,” are placed 
on a table and filled with 
blanks. The boxes are then 
covered withaccurately-fitting plates 
of wrought iron, and the jointings 
of the covers are luted with fire- 
clay. This is preparatory to their 
deposition in ovens, of which there 
are eight in the annealing room, and 
which give the place very much the 
appearance of a large bakehouse. 
The boxes, with their previous con- 
tents, are now lifted to the mouths 
of the ovens, and placed upon small 
carriages of iron. The doors of the 
ovens are raised, the carriages 
pushed into them, and again the 
ordeal by fire has to be passed 
through. The reason for the re- 
petition of this baking process is, 
that the blanks have become, by 
the second series of rolling and the 
compression of the draw-bench 
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cylinders, very hard; so hard, in- 
deed, that stamping them without 
annealing would be next to impos- 
sible, and a very fatal operation for 
the dies. They are kept in the 
ovens, in their air-tight casings, for 
about forty or fifty minutes ; until, 
indeed, they attain the redness of a 
bright Kentish cherry. The motive 
for heating them in air-tight pans, 
it may be said, is to preserve their 
colour, and to prevent volatilisation 
of the alloy from their surfaces. 
Through a small eye-hole in the 
oven doors the workmen watch the 
process of the bakings, and deter- 
mine when they shall be withdrawn. 
Assuming that these rich Mint 
Pies are sufficiently well cooked, 
they are removed from the ovens 
and deposited on the cold stone floor 
of the apartment. The cooling pro- 
cess goes on rapidly while the tem- 
perature of the room proportionally 
increases. The covers of the pans 
are presently removed, and the latter 
are inverted over copper dishes 
placed to catch the pieces. 

The dishes are passed forward to 


THE BLANCHING ROOM, 


where are several cisterns of cold 
water, and two coppers lined with 
lead, and nearly filled with boiling 
sulphuric acid and water. The 
blanks are first treated, in cullen- 
ders, to acold bath, which has the 
effect of washing away any portions 
of the fire-clay which may have in- 
termingled with them, and are then 
submitted to the hot acid solution. 


With an ashen stick the workmen 
stirs them about in the mixture, 
and thus ensures the surfaces being 
brought into contact with it. Two 
or three minutes of this treatment 
are sufficient for the purpose, and 
once again they are bathed in cold 
water for the removal of the acid. 
They are then removed to 


THE DRYING ROOM. 


This is fitted with a long table of 
iron, beneath which the flues from 
a small fire pass, and thus keep it 
moderately hot. The plate is co- 
vered by a two-inch layer of beech- 
wood sawdust, which the merit 
of not tarnishing gold—a merit 
possessed only by itself and box- 
wood sawdust. the sieves con- 
taining portions of this sawdust the 
blanks are turned from the cullen- 
ders, and are then subjected to a 
considerable amount of friction, 
literally ‘‘at the hands” of the 
workmen. The sawdust falls through 
the meshes of the sieves, and 
soon the pieces are left alone in 
them. ‘To make it doubly certain, 
however, that no particle of dust 
shall remain on their surfaces, they 


are next placed in a muffle—a cop- 
per cylinder perforated with small 
oles—and agitated in a heated-air 
bath. From this they are taken 
and placed in wooden trays, very 
much resembling those used in rural 
districts by butchers’ boys; and 
now we may examine them. They 
are no longer the dull, brassy-look- 
ing discs of metal they were, but 
bright and gay-looking candidates 
for the Coining-Press; as bright, 
indeed, us the double-gilt buttons 
on the blue coat of a Beau of the 
last generation. They are also soft 
and impressionable, instead of bein 
as they were before annealing aa 
washing—hard and unyielding. In 
this attractive form they are con- 
veyed to 
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354 On Taste. 


which, to visitors to the Royal 
Mint, is perhaps the most interest- 
ing of al its departments. The 
Weighing-Machines, with their 
fairy-like scales, beams, forceps, 
glass counterpoise weights, and tiny 
wheels, are cadeabealie beautiful ; 
but they yield the palm in one 
Tespect at least to the Coining 
Presses ; they determine whether 
the pieces are qualified for coining, 
but the presses put the stamp of 
Speen upon them, and qualify 

em for the active duties of circu- 
lation. 

There are eight Coining Presses 
in the Stamping Room of the Mint, 
which are put in motion by power, 
and one small one for coining the 
Queen’s Maunday Pence, which is 
worked by hand. The eight presses 
are aot in a line between two 
rows of massive oak pillars, and 
upon an iron platform, raised two 
feet above the oaken and closely- 
jointed floor. In front of each press 
is a recess fitted with a seat for the 
reception of a lad, who is to feed it 


Wuaris Taste !—is aquestion easil 
asked, but not so easily answered. 
The idea which the word creates is 
different in different individuals. 
We do not mean the éaste or sensa- 
tion experienced when food is taken 
into the mouth, neither are we 

oing to discourse about what may 
bes a pleasant or unpleasant fla- 
vour on the tongue. What we have 
to say relates to the perceptive 
faculties, to intellectual, not to ani- 
mal taste. 

There are few persons who, in 
the course of their lives will not 
have noticed that certain objects 
which they have seen always pro- 
duce a feeling of pleasure, while 
other objects excite no emotion, or 
else are regarded with annoyance. 
One man sees the sun _ rise, 


and his mind immediately be- © 


comes filled with admiration at 
the view of the golden light shinin 
over the landscape, flashing an 
quivering from the ripples of the 


THE COINING-PRESS ROOM, 


ON TASTE, 
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with its golden food. Each press 
supplies itself with blanks, and 
delivers itself of coins at the rate 
of sixty-five per minute, so long as 
the material lasts and the boys 
keep the tubes filled. At the back 
of the presses the coins are seen 
sliding down in glittering and rapid 
succession. The heavy thuds of the 
—_ are distinctly heard at some 

istance from the room, and with a 
sort of musical regularly the coining 
of sovereigns goes on, hour by hour, 
and day by day. Two hundred 
thousand metallic portraits of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty are con- 
sidered a maximum day’s work at 
the Mint. 

The whole of the presses obtain 
their action directly from the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere ; so that it 
may be truly said, that the air which 
circulates so freely amongst us 
prepares our money for circulation. 

ith slight differences, the coin- 
age operations in silver and bronze 
are identical with those resorted to 
in the manipulation of gold coins. 





river, glowing steadily on the hill- 
tops, flickering among rustling 
leaves, or streaming broadly across 
the dewy gladly of the forest. Or 
perhaps he contemplates the sky 
from which the shades of night are 
disappearing, and bethinks himself 
of the majesty of creation, of the 
wondrous phenomena by which 
sunrise is produced. Or the thought 
comes to him of the millions of 
beings about to awaken to another 
day of blessing and of labour. Auy 
one, or all of these ideas would c 
up pleasurable feelings, the indivi- 
dad would feel something within 
himself corresponding to the scene 
before him. Ilts grandeur, though 
impressive, woul’ satisfy his per- 
ceptions of the beautiful; in fact, 
his taste would be gratified: or as 
the poet expresses it— 


‘* His tasteful mind enjoys 
Alike the complicated charms which glow 
Throug the wide landscape.” 
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Such a person may be what is 
called uneducated, that is, he may 
not have much book learning, and 
he may have mingled but little with 
society ; yet his mind may be alive 
to natural beauties. If his mind 
were cultivated, if he knew some- 
thing of the laws of light and shade, 
and colour aud harmony, it is more 
than probable that his enjoyment 
would be increased. On the other 
hand, however, there are persons to 
whom a sunrise would be nothing 
more than the coming on of day- 
light: the flashing beams, and cur- 
ling mists, and fading glooms are 
nothing to them. If they have any 
feeling at all it is perhaps that the 
morning is rather raw, and so they 
betake themselves to their business, 
and seek for pleasure elsewhere. 
Of an individual of this class it may 
be said— 

‘*A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more.” 

These two cases may be taken as 
examples of the presence or the 
absence of the faculty of taste. 
Some people consider taste as an in- 
stinct, a feeling which comes of 


itself; others are of opinion that 
it is not an influence growing within 
us, but existing outside of and 


round about us. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds stated it to be “ that act of the 
mind by which we like or dislike, 
whatever be the subject ;” and this 
may be accepted as the true defini- 
tion, because it is seen that the cul- 
tivation of the mind will produce a 
faculty of taste in persons who once 
were without it, and in fact it will 
be found that “ every object which 
pleases must give us pleasure on 
certain principles.” 

What we have said concerning 
the sunrise will apply also to other 
objects. In a picture gallery, for 
instance, one person singles out the 
landscapes for inspection, a second 
looks at none but portraits, a third 
has an eye only for architecture, 
and so on ; the taste of each is gra- 
tified, and perhaps equally gratified. 
It does not follow that the man who 
likes houses best, should be less 
satisfied than he who admires 
landscapes. It is wisely ordered 
that tastes should differ, or else 
we should be all striving for the 
same thing: and what a world 
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of disappointments we should then 
be living in! What is beauty 
toone is ugliness to another. Ne- 
groes see beauty in their women, 
although they have thick lips, and 
black skins smeared with grease; 
but if a white man wishes for 
beauty, he seeks among the females 
of his own country and colour, and 
not among the woolly-headed Afri- 
cans. We see in our own neighbour- 
hood how the plainest of people are 
sometimes found to be handsome 
according to some standard of 
beauty ; and so it is with all nature 
and all art. 

Imagination has a great deal to 
do with taste; and perhaps the 
difference between a man who sees 
beauty in a sunrise or a landscape, 
and one who does not, is owing to 
the fact that the one can imagine 
and the other cannot. The dull mind 
sees nothing to admire, nothing 
to inspire glad or grateful feelings, 
where, with the other— 

“The meanest flow’ret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 


‘The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening Paradise.” 


And yet if we could follow that 
dull individual into all his pursuits‘ 
we should probably find out that he 
is not altogether devoid of taste ; 
perhaps he has a liking for animals, 
or he sees beauties in a drawing 
which a friend of his pasted up on 
the cottage-wall years ago, and in 
this we see a wise arrangement of 
Providence, which leaves no crea- 
ture uncared for. : 
Any one may cultivate or acquire 
ataste in the same way as he ac- 
quires a knowledge of arithmetic or 
eography. We are sure of this 
rom experience. We see that the 
tastes of the people of this country 
have improved during the last 
twenty years : look for instance at 
the plaster casts, or images, as they 
are called, which Italian men and 
boys sell about our streets, how 
very superior they are to those 
formerly sold. Now they are mo- 
delled after some of the best an- 
cient specimens of art, and are 
truly beautiful in form and execu- 
tion, and they add a grace to the 
humble cottage as well as to the 
stately drawing-room. But some 
years ago, as most readers will re- 
member, the only images offered 
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for sale were parrots, cats, dogs, 
and other queer objects, stained 
with tawdry colours, and as unlike 
what they were intended to repre- 
sent as a scarecrow is unlike a 
human being. In the matter of 
books and ictures also, the 
improvement is not less strik- 
ing, and for very little money both 
old and young of the present gene- 
ration can make themselves ac- 
quainted with excellent works, 
written, engraved, or painted, which 
at one time could only be obtained 
by therich. As an instance of popu- 
lar taste we may mention an en- 
graving published some years ago, 
representing three choristers in 
their stall, with the epigraph ‘‘ We 
praise thee, O God!” No publisher 
could be found willing to bring it 
out, the artist therefore sent it forth 
on his own account, and it has sold 
by thousands, so completely did it 
suit the taste of the public. The 
drawing of this picture, however, is 
said not to he according to the strict 
rules of art, and it affords proof 
that the pleasure to be deprived 
from an object does not always de- 
pend on fidelity to rules. There is 
a moral taste, as well as an intel- 
lectual taste, and it is the moral 
taste to which the picture here re- 
ferred to make its appeal. 

There are several ways in which 
taste may be acquired or cultivated : 
by observation, by reading, by com- 

rison, study, and experience. 

he English are said to be generally 
deficient in matters of taste; we 
want cultivation; while it has been 
remarked that in the markets of 
France, the women in tying only 
two flowers together for sale, give 
them a tasteful effect which no 
English market-woman would ever 
be capable of. And yet the means 
for beginning are very simple—they 
lie ready to our purpose in town and 
country. In taking children out to 
walk, instead of moving steadily 
forwards as though getting over the 
und were the only consideration, 

it is well to let them look at the nu- 
merous articles displayed in shop 
windows. Among these, especially 


in large towns, are to be seen speci- ° 


mens of the rarest art and workman-~ 
ship, and children soon learn to dis- 
criminate in their youthful way, and 
with a few hints trom older people 
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form to themselves pretty good no- 
tions of what true taste means. 
Then in the country nature herself 
supplies the means of inspiring and 
forming taste: if the attention of 
young persons be directed to the 
elements of beauty, they will learn 
before long to find them out $for 
themselves. They will see that the 
windings of a river add a charm to 
a landscape—that the effect of a 
broad extent of wood is improved 
if a church spire, or a few tall 
poplars or slender fir-trees, rise 
from any part of it. They would 
know the fact without being 
aware of the reason why. The 
explanation is that a long range 
of horizontal lines is made more 
picturesque when broken by 
one or more vertical lines. Then 
again, the forms and varieties of 
trees may be pointed out to chil- 
dren, how the branches spring forth 
in all directions, and the leaves 
seem glad as the breeze sweeps 
through them. The copses and 
hedgerows too, and all their numer- 
ous plants and flowers, will not only 
aid in the object, but convey at the 
same time knowledge of a delightful 
and elevating character. A love for 
flowers is generally a sign of true 
taste ; and many persons have been 
led to the highest appreciation of 
the faculty from having had a gar- 
den of their own, in which, month 
after month, buds and biossoms 
came forth in their beauty. How 
often we see people in the narrow 
smoky streets of town, trying to 
raise a few flowers on a window- 
ledge, or in a patch of stubborn 
ground, in obedience to 

* An instinct call it, a blind sense ; 

A happy genial influence, 

Coming one knows not how nor whence.’ 
and herein lies the germ of a taste 
which may become a source of 
never-ceasing satisfaction toits pos- 
sessor. 

Another source of taste may be 
found in observing the habits of 
birds and listening to their songs. 
Many an aged heart, weary of the 
world, remembers the time when 
the twitter of a bird seemed the 
sweetest of music, and regrets the 
loss of the simple taste which found 
acharmin simple objects. A country 
lad a short time since was driving a 
village preacher along a narrow lane 
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in a gig, when suddenly he stop 
the horseand said, “ Doyouhearthat 
nightingale, sir ?”’ as the bird poured 
forth its mellifluous notes from a 
neighbouring thicket. There was 
taste in that boy’s mind, which made 
him find true pleasure in musical 
sounds. 

An observant youth may have 
been brought up in a small country 
town, where, gperhaps, the best 
buildings he sees are the banker’s 
house and the town-hall. He forms 
his own notions as to the beauty of 
these. By and bye, however, he 

oes away and sees other and better 
Galdiners perhaps he lives for a 
time in a large town where much of 
the architecture is grand and ele- 
gant. So that when he returns to 
his native town with his improved 
ideas, he says to himself—The 
banker’s house and the town-hall 
are not such very fine buildings 
after all! This indicates the way in 
which taste is to be found; if we 
want to get a good taste we must 
study good objects. Whetherit ve 
poetry, or pictures, or paintings, or 
buildings, we should endeavour to 
see the most and best that we can. 
The present writer once fell in with 
a navvy who had a great taste for 
the beautiful in architecture; he 
madea point of viewing all the cathe- 
drals in England, and whenever he 
happened to be working anywhere 
within twenty miles of an old ruin, 
he was sure to walk over and look 
at it, to linger about it for a time, 
find out its beauties and carry them 
away in his memory. He had been 
to see Kenilworth Castle on the day 
I met with him ; and his honest face 
glowed, and his light blue Saxon 
eyes sparkled as he spoke of the 
picturesque and ivy-covered re- 
mains. This man enjoyed pleasures 
to which thousands of his com- 
panions were entire strangers, and 
in him we have a proof that refined 
taste may co-exist with the humblest 
and most laborious employments. 
It is well known, too, that many of 
the pitmen near Newcastle are ‘ili- 
gent students of mathematics, and 
cultivate the higher branches of the 
science with great ability. 

To follow fashion is not a proof 
of taste, because mere imitation is 
not suflicient to form the genuine 
faculty. It has been truly said, 


** There is scarcely a subject upon 
which men differ more than concern- 
ing the objects of their pleasures 
and amusements; and this differ- 
ence subsists not only among indi- 
viduals, but among ages and nations, 
almost every generation accusing 
that which preceded it of bad taste 
in building, furniture, and dress ; 
and almost every nation having its 
own peculiar modes and ideas of 
excellence in these matters, to which 
it pertinaciously adheres, until one 
particular people has acquired such 
an ascendancy in power and reputa- 
tion as to set what is called the 
fashion. When this fashion is in- 
discriminately adopted upon the 
blind principle of imitation, and 
without any consideration of the 
differences of climate, constitution, 
or habits of life, every one who pre- 
sumes to deviate from it is thought 
an odd mortal, a humourist void of 
all just feeling, taste, or elegance.” 

We have endeavoured in the 
present article to show what is 
meant by taste generally; in a 
future number we shall go into par- 
ticulars, chietly as relates \o in-door 
life, and point out in what way 
taste may be used, so as to adda 
grace to domestic existence and the 
comforts of home: meantime— 

** Whoever possesses the ordinary 
powers of perception, sensibility of 
heart, goodsense, andan imagination 
capable of being roused by the strik- 
ing objects of nature and of art, may 
without inspiration becume, by 
mere experience, a man of fine taste 
in the objects of which he aspires 
to be a critical judge.” Yet sucha 
man, as Reynolds observes, should 
have or acquire ‘‘a habit of com- 
poring and digesting his notions, 

e ought not to be wholly unac- 
quainted with that part of philoso- 
phy which gives him an insight into 
human nature, ‘and relates to the 
manuers, characters, passions, and 
affections. He ought t» know 
something cencerning mind, as well 
as a great deal concerning the body, 
and the various exterual works of 
nature and of art; for it is only the 
power of distinguishing right from 
wrong that is properly denominated 
taste.” 

We have now shown what was 
generally to be understood by taste, 
its existence as a feeling and the 
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manner of its development ; we 
have now to show in what way it 
may be made to lend a charm to 
domestic life, and add to the 
pleasures and enjoyments of home. 

It tuo often happens that taste is 
entirely nalanel in the ordinary 
business of life and in its recrea- 
tions. As was once remarked in 
the “Times,” “In no country in 
the world is so little art employed, 
so little invention exerted, such ob- 
stinate attachment to worn-out 
routine as among our show people. 
All is coarse, supremely silly, or 
simply disgusting. There is no 
genuine mirth, no healthy expansion 
of spirits. Riot and low debauchery 
are the substitutes.” In looking 
for the cause of this condition of 
things, we find it to consist in a lack 
of the inventive faculty, and from 
the unwillingness that most people 
have to abandon what they have 
been accustomed to, however faulty 
it may be, and to practise new or 
improved measures. 

Leaving this, which belongs to 
the general question, we shall take 
a few particulars of house-fitting 
and furnishing, and consider the 


means of magna them by taste. 
Ss 


As regards the painting of a 
house: if this be done according 
to certain rules or laws, the effect 
and appearance of the whole, when 
finished, will be greatly auperior to 
that of chance-work. It is the old 
story of the right and the wrong: 
the right is always the best; the 
wrong always the worst. Mr. Hay, 
a practical house-painter, who has 
paid much attention to the subject, 
observes— 

‘* Apartments lighted from the 
south and west, particularly in a 
summer residence, should be 
cool in their colourmg; but the 
> grange of a town house ought 

1 to approach towards » warm 
tone; as also such apartments as 
are lighted from the north and 
east of a country residence. 

** When the tone of an apartment 
is, therefore, fixed by the choice of 
the furniture, it is the business of 
the house-painter to introduce such 
tints upon the ceiling, walls, and 
wood-work, as will unite the whole 
in perfect harmony. Ina drawing- 
room vivacity, gaiety, and light 
cheerfulness should characterise the 
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colouring. This is produced by the 
introduction of light tint of bril- 
liant colours, with a considerable 
degree of contrast and gilding ; but 
the brightest colours and strongest 
contrasts should be upon the fur- 
niture, the effect of which will 
derive additional value and bril- 
liancy from the walls being kept in 
due subordination, although, at the 
same time, partaking of the general 
liveliness. 

“The characteristic colouring of 
a dining-room should be warm, rich, 
and substantial; and where cone 
trasts are introduced, they should 
not be vivid. 

“ Parlours ought to be painted in 
a medium style, between that of a 
drawing-room and dining-room. 

“In bed-rooms, a light, cleanly, 
and cheerful style of colouring is 
the most appropriate. A greater 
degree of contrast may be here 
admitted between the room and its 
furniture than in any other apart- 
ment, as the bed and window cur- 
tains form a sufficient mass to 
balance a tint of equal intensity 
upon the walls. There may also 
for the same reason, be admitte 
gayer and brighter colours upon 
the carpet. 

“Staircases, lobbies, and vesti- 
bules, should all be rather of a cool 
tone, and the style of the colour 
should be simple and free of con- 
trast. The effect to be produced is 
that of an architectural grandeur, 
which owes its beauty more to the 
effect of light and shadow than to 
any arrangement of colours. Stair- 
cases and lobbies being cool in tone, 
and simple in the style of their 
colouring, will much improve the 
effect of the apartments which enter 
from them.” 

In some respects the remarks 
made on paint as a covering for 
walls will apply to paper; the same 
general law as to colour may be at- 
tended to, but with great variation of 
effect, owing to the great varieties of 
pattern in paper hangings.Accordin 
to the taste or judgment with whic 
the pattern is chosen, so will the 
appearance of the room, when 
papered, be agreeable or displeas- 
ing. Large patterns should, of 
course, be only used in large rooms. 
Dark tinted papers are most suit- 
able for light rooms, and light 
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papers for dark rooms; many a 
dingy or gloomy apartment may be 
made to wear a cheerful aspect by 
attention to this particular. Stripes, 
whether on a Jady’s dress, or on the 
walls of a room, always give the 
»¥ect of height; consequently a 
low room is improved by being 
hung with a striped paper. The 
effect is produced by a wavy stripe 
as well as a straight one, and as 
curved lines are the most graceful, 
they should generally be preferred. 
Any patterns with lines crossed so 
as to form squares, is unsuitable 
for a low room, but with the lines 
made sloping or diagonal, there is 
not the same objection. A diamond 
trellis pattern, with a slender plant 
creeping over it, looks well in a 
small parlour. For a common sit- 
ting-room, a small geometrical pat- 
tern is very suitable; being well 
covered, it does not show accidental 
stains or bruises, and iv the con- 
stant repetition of the design there 
is no one object to attract the eye 
more than another, but all appears 
as a harmonious whole. These are 
sometimes called Klizabethan pat- 
terns, they are much used for stair- 
cases, halls, and passages ; but they 
are not to be chosen at random. 
According to the height and dimen- 
sions of the passage or staircase 
such should S the pattern. A 
large pattern on a narrow staircase, 
and in a passage not more than 
eight feet in height, has a very 
heavy and disagreeable effect. A 
light gray or yellow marble, divided 
into blocks by thin lines, and var- 
nished, will be found suitable for 
most passages, if care be taken to 
adapt the size of the blocks to the 
place where they are to appear. A 
size that would look well in a hall 
twenty feet wide, would be alto- 
gether too large in one of only four 
or six feet. Many persons must 
have noticed, in their visits of 
business or pleasure, that some 
houses present a cheerful aspect 
as soon as the door is opened, 
while others look so dull that they 
make one low-spirited on entering 
them. ‘The difference is caused b 
the good or bad taste with whieh 
they have been papered or painted. 
A safe rule with regard to paper- 
hanging, is to choose nothing that 
looks extravagant or unnatural; no 
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staring 

would only be fit to make caps for 

May-day sweeps. Regard should be 

had to the uses of an apartment: a 

ere should be light and 
> 


pattern or colour, which 


cheerful, a parlour should look warm 
and comfortable without being 
gloomy ; bed-room papers should be 
cool and quiet, and generally of a 
small pattern, and of such colours as 
harmonise with bed-furniture and 
other fittings. It is worth while to 
consider the sort of pictures to be 
hung on a wall: gilt frames show 
best on a dark ground, and 
dark frames on a light ground; 
taking care, however, to avoi 
violent contrasts. Borders are sel- 
dom used now ; they make a room 
look low, without being ornamental. 
The walls being properly papered, 
the next thing is to consider the pat- 
tern of the carpet. In this also the 
rule must be followed, of selecting 
small patterns for small rooms, 
There is economy in this as well as 
taste, because small-patterned car- 
pets are generally found the most 
durable. As a rule, a formal geo- 
metrical pattern is best for a t, 
it should be something which does 
not appear unnatural to tread upon. 
It is a mistake to put flowers, trees, 
or figures of birds or animals into a 
carpet, for we do not walk on such 
things: far other are their purposes 
and uses. Sometimes a carpet is 
made to represent a picture or land- 
scape, which is also a mistake, for it 
offends our notions of propriety to 
see such objects spread on a floor. 
In the formal pattern all these de- 
fects are avoided ; it is not unusual 
to walk upon ornamental pavements 
or floors, and we are not displeased 
at seeing varieties of similar orna- 
ments reproduced in a carpet. 
Another reason why a small pat- 
tern should be chosen is, that it 
suits best with the furniture of a 
room. The furniture must of course 
cover some portions of the carpet, 
so that if the pattern be large, 
there is so much confusion between 
what is seen and what is hidden, 
that a very disagreeable effect is 
produced. With a small pattern, 
on the contrary, the concealing of 
a portion by the furniture, does 
not spoil the effect of that which 
remains uncovered. In genera! 
suitability the Turkey carpet is the 
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best ; it is adapted for almost any 
style of furniture, and no one ever 

ts tired of it, owing to the pre- 
fect naturalness and harmony of 
the pattern. Let it be remem- 
bered that neither on the wall nor 
on the floor should there be any 
one strong predominating pattern 
which injures the effect of every- 
thing else in the room. Red cur- 
tains suit a n, brown, or grey 
carpet, and blue curtains assort 
with a carpet in which buff and 
yellow tints predominate. Chintz 
patterns are so numerous, that they 
may be chosen to suit any style of 
paper or t, and white muslin 
curtains, as it is often said, har- 
monise with everything except dirt 
and disorder. 

Pictures, if well chosen, add 
much to the good appearance of a 
room, and impart to it an air of 
completeness and a home-look, 
which many ple know how to 
appreciate. To produce this effect, 
the subjects of ae gees must 
be such as we can truly sympathise 
with, something to awaken our ad- 
miration, reverence, or love. All 
the feelings of our nature may be 
illustrated by pictures. There are 
some which we seem to make 
bosom conipanions of, others have 
a moral effect, and at times prevent 
our going astray by their silent 
monitions. It is therefore worth 
while te take pains and choose good 
subjects, whether in engravings or 
paintings, and to trame and han 
them suitably when chosen. Gilt 
frames are most suitable for rather 
dark paintings and on adeepcoloured 
wall; while prints look well in a 
frame of composition, oak, rose- 
wood, or bird's-eye maple, finished 
with a gilt moulding. Care should 
be taken to hang them in a proper 
light, so as best to bring out all the 
effects of the pictures, and to place 
them so that the light shall fall 
from the same side as represented 
by the painter. In picture gal- 
leries and great houses, brass rods 
are fixed all. round the room close 
to the ceiling, from which the 
pictures are hung; but in small 
rooms it is often best not to 
show the lines or wires by which 
the pictures hang. This is done 
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by nailing a strong cord across the 
back, about two inches below the 
top, and then to suspend it from two 
nails standing out but a little way 
from the wall. 

It is scarcely possible to lay down 
a rule with respect to the ordinary 
furniture of a room. For instance, 
sometimes a showy centre table is 
seen in the middle of a room, where 
the carpet and every other article is 
shabby and out of repair; or a 
flashy looking-glass stands above 
the chimney-piece, as though to 
reflect the incongruous taste of 
its owner. Shabby things always 
look the shabbier when thus con- 
trasted with what is bright and 
new. We do not mean to say 
that new articles should never be 
me ag ws we remark only that in 

uying furniture, regard should be 
had to the condition of the room in 
which it is to be placed. For this 
reason, second-hand furniture is 
sometimes preferable to new. 

“So many men, so many minds,” 
is an old saying; and scarcely two 
people agree in choosing their as- 
sortment of furniture. What is con- 
venient for one is inconvenient for 
another,and that which is considered 
ornamental by one family, would be 
thought ugly by their neighbours. 
There are, however, certain articles 
auited to most rooms—an ordinary 
parlour, for example. The number 
of chairs depends on the size of the 
room, eight are usually chosen, two 
of them being elbows. A square 
two-flap pembroke table, or a cir- 
cular one with tripod stand, occupies 
the centre of the apartment. At one 
side stands a sofa, a sideboard, a 
chiffionier, or perhaps a bookcase. 
Sometimes the chiffionier, with a 
few shelves fixed to the wall above 
it, is made to do duty as a bookcase, 
and it answers the purpose very 
well. If there be no sofa, there 
will be probably an easy chair in a 
snug corner, not far from the fire- 
place; in another corner stands a 
small work-table, or a light occa- 
sional-table is placed near the win- 
dow to hold a flower-basket or some 
other ornamental article. These 
constitute the articles most needed 
in a room. 





